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THE FUTURE OF PORTUGAL. 


Tue traveller to Portugal, or rather to Lisbon, for hardly one in a 
_ thousand travellers to Portugal gets further afield than the capital, 
is apt to be greatly disappointed by the physical and physiognomical 
appearance of the people as he first looks upon them in the streets. 
“Can this be the race,” he will ask himself, “ which twice won its 
independence against one of the ruling nations of the earth, which 
went forth to discover the hidden regions of the world, which con- 
quered, subdued and ruled the vast woodlands of Brazil, rounded 
the stormy capes of Africa and America, and for generations ‘ held 
the East in fee’ ?” 

It is a natural question, for the vociferous, subservient crowds 
which fill the streets and line the quays have nothing of the look of a 
dominant race. The Portuguese even of the great towns, are among 
the most amiable of the inhabitants of Europe, but even in this regard 
their looks belie them. Their faces are unpleasing and their expres- 
sions sinister. Rightly or wrongly, we associate personal ugliness with 
personal depravity, and button our pockets or feel for our revolvers, 
all the world over, on the provocation of a cozening or a criminal 
countenance. These poor fellows however, are, so far as my expe- 
rience goes, sufferers by this common instinct in us; they are by no 
means so black as Nature has painted them, but it must be admitted 
that this instinctive mistrust has good primd facie evidence to go 
upon. The street men of Lisbon are a hang-dog set, with very 
villainous looks. They make a crowd of swarthy, round-faced, dark- 
haired, dwarfish people, with deformed features and muddy com- 
plexions. The like of them are to be found in no seaport in Europe. 

A seafaring friend and once a guest of my own, who had com- 
manded H.M.’s ships and cruised in various waters of the distant 
East, after commending the scenic beauties of the North of Portugal, 
where I then resided, added with unconscious truth, “and you have 
@ very pleasant European society.” He alluded to the non-native 
colony of English, German, and other nationalities, 
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Herein is the solution of the enigma and the answer to the ques- 
tion of the cursory traveller. The people of the great towns of 
Portugal are to a large extent a non-European race, that is, an 
Eastern or an African one; and it is not they but the rural folk, 
whose blood is partly of Northern origin, who have made Portugal a 
nation, and a famous one, at home and abroad. 

Portugal, that once made such a stir in the world, has been of 
late, to the international student, somewhat in a backwater. Till 
lately no one has needed to care much for a little, remote, apathetic 
Kingdom of Western Europe, shut in by barren mountains and 
bounded west and south by seas that have long been to her children 
as barren as her mountains. There was no need for historians, 
geographers, financiers, foreign politicians, diplomatists, or jour- 
nalists to trouble themselves with a people or place that seemed to 
be no longer factors in the great equation of the world’s doings; 
but now that Portugal is following Argentina on the road to com- 
mercial and financial collapse, and that her territorial inheritance 
in regions beyond her boundaries and which had so long lain fallow 
of colonisation, of trade, or even of settled and civilised government, 
has begun to be begrudged by the rest of an overcrowded world, 
Portugal begins to beget curiosity. 

That curiosity is not easy to satisfy. It is a singular fact con- 
nected with Portugal that, alone perhaps of European or civilised 
countries, it is without a complete authoritative written history, 
without so much as a scientifically-correct, physical atlas, without 
even a fairly-accurate, geography book; the Press of the country 
affords no trustworthy information as to its progress or affairs, and, as 
for official statistics of Trade, Commerce, or Finance, though they 
appear from time to time with characteristic irregularity, they are 
remarkable for nothing so little as fullness and accuracy. 

The student of Portuguese affairs without private and personal 
acquaintance with the country, has therefore absolutely nothing to 
base his studies upon. This is the best and indeed only excuse for 
a sentence I read on the first page of a recently published English 
popular account of Portugal. ‘“ Geographically,” says this historian, 
“‘ the little Kingdom is an integral portion of the Iberian Peninsula, 
with no natural boundaries to distinguish it from that larger portion 
of the Peninsula called Spain, its inhabitants spring from the same 
stock as the Spaniards, and their language differs but slightly from 
the Spanish.” 

Never since that famous definition of the crayfish, “ petit poisson 
rouge qui marche a reculons,” has a sentence been so compact of 
errors. The “little Kingdom ”’ is essentially and emphatically not 
an integral portion of the Iberian Peninsula ; its natural boundaries 
are most strikingly marked, and have helped more than aught else 
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to mark it off asa separate nation ; and Portuguese are not of the same 
race as Spaniards, who, it need hardly be said, are themselves made 
up of several distinct races. Finally, the Portuguese and Spanish 
languages are so unlike in sound and structure that I have myself 
had to act as interpreter to a party of educated Portuguese who had 
travelled with me over the border of their own country into Spain. 
So is history written ! 

I have dwelt with what may seem an invidious insistence upon the 
looks of the townspeople, because we all now recognize the fact that 
the ethnology of a nation has more than anything to do with its 
behaviour, and because, though Portuguese records teach us something, 
and tell us vaguely of the constituents of the mingled race which 
peoples Portugal, they tell us little of the proportions in which those 
constituents are commingled. Looks, physical conformation, manners, 
and character, teach us a great deal more than history. We know, for 
instance, to speak summarily and briefly, that when written history 
began there were indigenous tribes in Portugal, themselves, conceiv- 
ably, the result of successive immigrations. Upon these barbarians 
came the great Roman conquest, and six centuries of Roman dominion 
followed, which have left permanent and indelible marks in the Portu- 
guese language, nearer still to the Latin than any speech of modern 
men ; in the laws that have always rested upon Roman precedent, and 
in municipal institutions still preserved upon the ancient Roman plan ; 
in the practices of farming, which still closely follow the precepts of 
Italian husbandry ; and in the arts of architecture that for centuries 
adhered to the principles which the Roman masters taught, while 
domestic and utilitarian architecture, as of bridges, boundary walls, 
sewers, and culverts, are pure Roman to this day. 

It is not likely that Roman blood runs at all freely in the veins of 
the modern Portuguese, but a remnant of Italians would probably 
have remained when the Legions had conquered and gone home. A 
remnant of this dominant people would have sufficed to civilize and 
soften the Portuguese barbarians, and to break their spirit and make 
them a respectable and subservient nation, who, when at length the 
tribes from the North broke in upon them, were incapable of a worthy 
struggle for national life. The Gothic occupation lasted for three 
centuries, and the mere antiquarian and philologist, finding com- 
paratively few traces of the fierce Northern races in institutions, 
laws, or language (forgetting that an uncivilized people, however 
overbearing, has nothing to teach of the arts of peace to a weaker 
and more civilized one), is apt to conclude that the Northern and 
North-Eastern folk made but a small impression in Portugal, and 
left no abiding mark. It is certain, however, that the Portugal of 
history is mainly the work of these invading Goths. The rough men 
from abroad brought their blood into Portugal, and they gave virility 
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and courage to a people rendered unwarlike and effeminate by cen- 
turies of ease and peace and submission. It is they who were the 
true makers of Portugal as a dominant race. 

The Gothicised Portuguese were in their turn to be ridden down and 
overpowered by the splendid irregular cavalry of the fanatical Moors. 
The Portuguese were subdued with their fellow Gothicised brethren 
throughout the Peninsula, but their spirit was never broken, and in 
time they learnt from their conquerors the Eastern art of horseman- 
ship, then unknown in Europe: how to set the lance in rest, how to 
use the Eastern curb-bit and the Eastern stirrup, and all the tricks of 
fence in the saddle. From the Moors, too, they learnt how to cross the 
hardy, indigenous, pony breeds of the Peninsula with the blood war- 
horse from Barbary ; and in time they taught themselves how to stand 
up in equal fight against the hitherto invincible swordsmen and lancers 
of the Crescent. Then began the long struggle between Moor and 
Christian which the world will never forget. War was for once shorn 
of some of its brutality, and the cross-grained, boorish races of the 
North caught the spirit of chivalry and the theory of romantic war- 
fare from the Saracen Knights. The European literature of Romance 
dates from this long Crusade, in which the Cid, Ruy Blas, El 
Campeador, did for Spain what the great crusading hero-King, 
Affonzo Henriquez, did for Portugal. 

When the Crusade was ended in Portugal the warrior Moors and 
all their chivalry had either died fighting in the field or had sought 
refuge beyond the seas. The Moorish residuum, the camp followers 
alone, the crowd of mingled and mongrel breed that the great tide 
of Moslem conquest had gathered in its progress from East to West, 
and that had poured into the Peninsula with the armies of the 
invaders, were left behind. When King Affonzo captured Lisbon, 
the city, it is recorded, was largely peopled with such half-bred 
Moors, and with men of the Christian faith, native Portuguese, and 
with Jews, who had conformed in dress and manner to the Moslem 
faith. Then began to be lived the life that is lived in modern 
Portugal. Its town populations, Lisbon especially, are descendants 
of the mestiso Moors, Jews, and Moorised Christians, degenerated and 
corrupted by long centuries of town life. In later times crowds 
of negro slaves were brought into Portugal, and mingling their 
blood with that of the urban stock, have done not a little to debase 
it to a still more pronounced African caste. Its rural dwellers are of 
sturdier build and character, and are mainly, it cannot be doubted, 
descendants of the people whom the Romans found in Portugal, 
with the strain purified and strengthened by an infusion of Gothic 
blood. 

This is no mere ethnological theory : so much as here is set down 
the chroniclers tell us; what they do not tell is the degree in which 
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the European race is mingled with and debased by the alien strains. 
Of that, however, we can get very strong ocular evidence by analogy. 
We have only to pass over the narrow seas to Morocco, and there we 
find a repetition of what has happened in Portugal. The mongrel 
Moor loves the shop-keeping life in Morocco as he loves it in 
Portugal, and prefers to live in the crowded wynds and alleys of the 
towns; the farm people of the interior, on the other hand, are 
mainly of Arab or Berber race, who love the freer life of the fields, 
He who has studied the round-faced, dark-skinned, thick-featured 
people of Lisbon, can be under no mistake when he visits the sea- 
ports of Morocco; here their very brothers and cousins walk in 
Oriental garb through the streets of the African cities: the round, 
thick features, the dull, muddy complexion, the full, dark eyes, the 
sinister looks, are the same—nothing essential differs. 

This urban element, this residuum of the people, insignificant in 
numbers, and that was insignificant in social and political import- 
ance during the many years of more or less absolute rule in Portu- 
gal, has come in the course of events to be the ruling element in the 
Kingdom. It is with this element that the native politician has 
todeal, and upon which the foreign diplomat must always count. For 
the townsmen the newspapers of the Kingdom are written, the most 
flimsy, trivial, and the lowest in price of any journals of any country 
in Europe ; from their numbers are recruited the mobs that disturb 
the timid councils of the nation; the country never reads, never 
speaks, but votes as its wirepullers bid it. All public opinion resides 
in the town folk, and ‘the constitutional statesman, if he seeks support 
and guidance from the honest and rational opinion of his country- 

"men, can seek it only from those who by common consent are neither 
honest nor rational. An honourable statesman, not many years ago, 
the late Bishop of Viseu, one time Prime Minister of Portugal, 
baffled and defeated by the iniquities, as he conceived them, of the 
Opposition, declared that he would bring the men of the country- 
tide to the towns and sweep away for ever the corruption, the 
bribery, the jobbery, and general malfeasance that undermine all the 
internal government of the country, but the good Bishop never car- 
ried out this threat. Till there is a Revolution and a subversion of 
existing Portuguese institutions, no statesman probably ever will. 

It is not till a great national or international crisis occurs and the 
public opinion of Europe is stirred to its depths that the world at 
large hears anything, or cares anything for the Press utterances of 
Portugal ; then they are found to exhibit a depth of ignorance, a false 
and foolish fanaticism of patriotism, a bigoted intolerance of foreign 
and modern ways of thought and accepted principle, and, what is, 
perhaps, more superficially striking, though less important, a gross- 
ness of thought and a practised ribaldry of expression that are apart 
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and afar from any Occidental methods of thought and speech. To 
put it plainly and finally, the governing classes of modern Portugal 
have affinities with the East through Africa, and are wholly out of 
sympathy with the rest of Europe. 

The greatness of Portugal ceased and determined three centuries 
ago. The force within her boundaries, the motive power that sent 
her children forth to discover, to conquer, and to colonise beyond the 
seas, died so long as that ago; andif she still retains a great Colonial 
Empire—great in area, though not otherwise—her retention of it is 
due to no inherent dominancy of her own. Had these been the days 
when might alone conferred right, colonial Portugal would now be a 
mere historical expression, a memory alone. The strong man beyond 
her borders would have broken in and plundered, and Portugal 
would long since have shrunk and shrivelled to the little area she 
holds in the Iberian Peninsula. They who love to persuade them- 
selves that there is something that slowly makes for international 
righteousness may be pleased to point to Portugal with her little 
island possessions dotted over seas that. are swept by the powerful 
navies of the world, to her tiny colonies of Goa, and Damaun, and 
Diu, neighboured on all sides by our Indian Empire, and to her long 
strip of territory in East Africa that stretches from Cape Delgado 
to Delagoa Bay, and that still, after the signing of our latest treaty, 
practically shuts out all the enterprise and civilization of the world 
from a benighted negro Hinterland along 1,200 miles of coast line. 

The most robust of optimists in such matters, however, must admit 
that Portugal owes her immunity quite as much to the jealousy of 
her rivals as to their righteous forbearance, and holds her tenure of 
misgovernment much as the Shah, the Sultan, or the Emperor of 
Morocco hold theirs. 

Close observers of actual affairs in Portugal and of the country’s 
previous history are making sure that she is now ripening for another 
of those radical changes that have marked her annals. The state of 
affairs just described, the complete ascendancy of the semi-Orientalised 
populations of the towns and the complete apathy of the country, have 
not been the normal conditions of political life in Portugal in former 
periods. It was never so till the year 1832, sixty years ago, when, 
after a long period of revolutionary fluctuation, chiefly in the dirce- 
tion of democratic government, Portugal subsided into a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Till then the Government of the country had 
been a moderate absolutism. Till then and through the long cen- 
turies since the monarchy’s foundation, Portugal had passed through 
the usual vicissitudes of strong kings and weak ones, faithful min- 
isters and dishonest ones, successful wars and disastrous ones. The 
country lost its independence for a season and regained it from Spain 
by a seeming miracle. The Brazilian and Indian colonies poured 
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incalculable treasure into the Kingdom during the sixteenth century, 
and the colonies were lost by bad management or wrested from the 
mother country through bad policy abroad, by the Dutch and by the 
English. Then came the striking episode of the rule of the strong 
Minister, Pombal, the Colbert and Mazarin of Portugal in one, 
who broke the power of the nobles and of the priests for his 
King, organized the industry of the country, making commercial 
and financial Portugal what it is to this day—a land of monopolies 
and protected manufactures. After this came the sharp struggle of 
the Peninsular War, the already-mentioned period of miserable 
anarchy when the country was groping blindly to some definite politi- 
eal solution, with little help from its stupid rulers and from violent, 
ignorant, and self-seeking politicians, ending with the usurpation 
and short reign of the intolerant bigot, Dom Miguel, his overthrow 
in 1832 by the Liberal Constitutionalists, and finally the reign of 
Monarch and Parliament as nearly on the model of our own Consti- 
tution as it was possible to contrive. 

Till 1832 the people of the towns had, as has been said, in no 
sense ruled Portugal. The governing classes had been drawn from the 
ranks of the country gentlemen. From and after the day of repre- 
sentative government it was the middle-class townsman who ruled ; 
the journalist, the lawyer with a turn of speech, the professor, and 
at times the shopkeeper and the mob-orator, filled the Cortes and 
made their way to the Ministry. The sixty years of peace that have 
followed since 1832 should have been sixty years of prosperity with 
any decently honest administration of the country. Readers of the 
daily papers during the last three months know to what a pass the 
rulers of Portugal have brought the country. A public debt heavy 
beyond all precedent; budgets that have shown deficits during forty 
consecutive years; the currency in confusion ; commerce in ruinous 
disarray ; her colonies, notably Macao and Mozambique (so travellers 
tell us), sinks of almost unspeakable iniquity and corruption, dwellers 
in them the scourings of the cities, and their cost to the country, on 
the evidence of the budget, an almost insupportable burden. Justice 
is venal, bribery rampant in every office, and jobbery universal—such 
is the situation of Portugal at this moment, such has it long been, to 
the knowledge of all within her borders. 

Yet for all this governmental and administrative malfeasance, 
there is still life, energy, and even wealth in rural Portugal. Sixty 
years of peace have accumulated their annual dividends of profit for 
the tillers of the land. On uncountable farms dotted about the ter- 
raced hillsides and fertile dingles of Portugal, the returning seasons 
have brought in their growing stores of corn and wool and flax and 
oil and wine. Much of this increment has no doubt been in- 
vested in Government securities and added to the indebtedness of the 
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country, whose national debt is larger by a great deal, in proportion, 
than our own; but much of the hard-wrung profits of the farmer 
have been better spent in improved husbandry, in the stubbing of 
neighbouring woodlands, in mining for water and in the building 
of water-wheels, in the raising of field-walls, in terracing the 
hillsides, and in the planting of orchards, vines, and fruit-trees, 
In these rural regions, far from the crowd of intriguing, urban 
politicians, the chief hurt they can do the rustic is to tax him and 
enlist him; but taxation has long since reached the extreme point 
of human endurance, and his annual decimation by the conscription 
is borne by the peasant as patiently as his annual decimation by 
death. The rural folk of Portugal are simple, honest to a proverb, 
courteous to strangers, strong and apt to labour, with faith in them- 
selves and in each other; men ready to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
work or in war. These are the men whose ancestors went forth in 
the old days to conquer and colonise, who won the admiration of 
our English soldiers in the Peninsular War by their discipline, 
hardiness, coherence, and valour, and who, the chance given them 
and with good leading, would still make the name of Portugal 
famous throughout the world. It is these people—seven-eighths 
of her population—that the sojourner within the boundaries of the 
Kingdom gets to love and respect, and whose great, historical tra- 
ditions he learns to admire. To him it is melancholy to see 
modern Portugal led on the road to ruin by a noisy and alien 
minority. 

The Portuguese are so far a Southern race, akin to Frenchmen 
and Italians rather than to Germans, Dutch and English, that in the 
history of Portugal the human factor has always been predominant 
over popular tendencies of thought and will. <A “ History of the 
Portuguese People” on the model of the late Mr. Green’s book 
would be a very imperfect history. In Portugal it has seldom been 
the “ hour” that has found the “‘ man,” but the “man” that has 
brought the “ hour ” with him, and its attendant reform or catastrophe. 
Therefore it is that the annals of the Kingdom are a succession of 
dramas of life, tragic in the main, in which strong men and fair, 
designing women have been the actors. The turning points of Portu- 
guese history have been found in her great kings, her great warriors, 
and her great administrators, and women have ever played a part as 
great asmen. Almost from the first dawning of the Kingdom the 
loves of the passionate, widowed queen, Taresa, shaped the destinies 
of her people. As beautiful and desirable a woman, Inez de Castro, 
divided the Kingdom against itself ata later date. Another tragic, 
history-making heroine was Leonor Telles, the beautiful, adulterous 
wife of the Lord of Pombeiro; and what is little known to English 
readers is that our own long and intimate connection with Portugal 
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(due in part toa circumstance that shall be considered presently) 
mainly followed the action of an unfaithful and resolute Princess, 

King Affonzo VI., who ascended the throne as a boy king in 1656, 
at thirteen years of age, had grown up neglected under the regency 

of a clever and wihiihons uate He had lived the vicious, self- 
indulgent life that princes in such circumstances are apt to live, and 
when in his manhood he was married to a bright and pretty French 
Princess, Marie Francoise d’Angouléme, his excesses had impaired 
his health, his strength and his intellect. The Princess Marie 
Francoise d’Angouléme found herself the bride of a boor in manners 
and of a profligate fool in mind. The young queen cast her eyes 
abroad upon the king’s brother, Dom Pedro, Duke of Beja, and 
Joved him. She took refuge from her husband in a convent and 
sought for a dissolution of her marriage from the ecclesiastical 
authorities on the sound ecclesiastical ground of non-consummation. 
Her action brought about a revolution which her lover headed. He 
imprisoned and banished his impotent half-imbecile brother and 
rival, a divorce was obtained, and Dom Pedro married the divorced 
queen, was named Regent, and in time ascending the throne as 
Pedro II., began a long reign of peace and prosperity. 

King Pedro found his country the object of intrigue on the part 
of neighbour potentates, and he seems to have had an inkling of a 
profound truth connected with the destinies of Portugal which does 
not lie on the surface, which Wellington subsequently discovered, 
and which Napoleon himself to his misfortune either never knew 
or ignored, and which to my knowledge is not so much as hinted at 
in any history-book, civil or military. It is that Portugal is not, as 
it seems on the maps to be, a mere cantle cut at hazard from the 
Spanish Peninsula, but an area of broad, barren hills and narrow, 
fertile dales guarded north and east by a huge rampart of mountain 
ranges. The country is, in short, a great fortified region whose 
enceinte is traversed by two great navigable rivers, which is open to 
the sea and has goodly harbours to the south and to the west. An 
invading army comes into the body of this great place of arms at 
its peril, with dangerously long lines of communication extending 
through the Spanish uplands, If they have not the command of 
the sea the invaders are in most parlous case. 

This simple but pregnant fact, that is evident at a glance to any 
one who has followed the lines of the great mountain rampart of 
Portugal as the present writer has, and that would be obvious to any 
one did such a thing exist as a good orographical map of the 
Kingdom, explains much in the strange, eventful history of Portugal. 
It explains how the Moors, with the sea command, so easily con- 
quered and so long held the country ; how King Affonzo Henriquez 
wrested Lisbon and the South from the Moors, when through the 
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accidental presence and help of a squadron of English, German, and 
Flemish Crusaders he temporarily possessed the command of the 
sea. No Power has ever held dominion in Portugal which could 
not also keep the seas. A large invading army cannot possibly 
operate with success against a small and active one acting on the 
defence in this country of barren uplands. It cannot even be fed for 
any length of time. This too explains the success of the Portuguese 
in their long fight for independence against the much more power- 
ful armies of Castile and Leon. This explains the seizure of 
Portugal in 1581, by Philip II. of Spain. His fleets kept the seas 
and defeated those of France and England that had sided with 
Portugal; and sixty years later Portugal never probably would have 
regained’ her independence had not a French fleet worsted the ships 
of the Spanish King at a critical moment, and debarred the Spaniards 
from the Atlantic and Mediterranean harbours of the Peninsula. 

If these considerations of physical configuration sufficed to change 
the fortune of war in former days, much greater is their weight and 
bearing in regard to the larger battalions and more complex warfare 
of modern times. 

I have dwelt at length and with insistence upon this geographical 
fact and its bearing upon the past and future of Portugal because it 
is the one salient lesson that Portuguese chronicles have to teach us. 
It was in reliance upon this fact that the husband of Marie Fran- 
goise d’Angouléme founded his policy. King Pedro secured England 
for an ally ; his ministers negociated the famous “‘ Methuen” Treaty 
of 1703, which favoured the import of English goods into Portugal 
and of Portuguese wines into Great Britain. The policy of King 
Pedro has never till now been wholly departed from, and for nearly 
two hundred years there has been political and commercial alliance 
between the two countries, 

But this policy has at last been set aside, and the traditions of 
nearly two hundred years broken. The conditions precedent have 
indeed not been changed: the importance to the Kingdom of its 
peculiar geography is what it always was, the causes that have made 
England an independent Kingdom in the past will operate as con- 
stantly in the future; and assuredly it is the fate of. Portugal to 
become once more the appanage of her neighbour, who is now her 
master by sea as well as by land, unless she ally herself once more 
with the nation which is supreme on the broad and narrow seas. It is 
clear then that Portugal and Great Britain are natural allies, and 
common interests should make them inseparable friends against all 
comers. But nations are like men and women, and their obvious 
interest will often barely hold against personal feeling, against 
injured pride, and against wounds to their self-love. 

It would be optimistic in the extreme to expect the most sensitively 
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triotic, the most thin-skinned, and, as some of her enemies may 
think, the most vain-glorious of nations to forget and forgive the 
hurt their pride of patriotism has taken at our hands during the last 
three years. To put it moderately, our Press has used them roughly 
and our diplomatists have bullied and brow-beaten them for thirty 
long months. 

So much for the political future of Portugal, which is intimately 
bound up with our own: her commercial past and her financial past 
and present have till now been still more nearly connected with 
Great Britain. It may, however, be doubted whether after recent 
events it will be prudent, or even whether it will be possible to con- 
tinue that connection and community of interest in the future. 

This is hardly the place to discuss the financial crisis in Portugal. 
The country is, in the opinion of most foreigners resident in the 
country, on the verge of utter financial collapse ; but the extravagance 
of a spendthrift nation does not lead to bankruptcy either so surely or 
so soon as the follies of an isolated spendthrift trader. It is hardly 
ever too late for the most prodigal of peoples to mend, and Portugal 
has already shown some inclination towards retrenchment and 
reform. There is talk of reduction in the crowd of officials which 
hinders and impedes business in every department of the administra- 
tion; several thousand soldiers have already been discharged from 
an army that even for defensive purposes is useless, with the present 
toy navy possessed by the country. A curtailment of indebtedness 
may thus be effected, and possibly some such curtailment may suffice 
without recourse to the clean sweep of total repudiation. Some of 
our own Colonies have shown how, by means of taxation of capital or 
some similar expedient of a more or less socialistic tendency, the ugly 
word repudiation may never be uttered, and yet something like prac- 
tical repudiation be accomplished. It is satisfactory to be able to 
think that discussions on the solvency of Portugal are at present 
little more than academic for us. Within the last two or three 
years the British holding of Portuguese Funds has notoriously 
greatly diminished, and the French financiers who have taken our 
places on the Inscription Registers of the Portuguese Three per Cents 
are the people most concerned with the value of the securities offered 
by the Portuguese Government for the continual payment of her 
dividends. 

It may be well here to notice one circumstance connected with 
Portugal which has diminished the value of those securities in the 
past, and is likely to operate more strongly still in the future, and 
that is Protection. 

The screw of Protection has for long been severely applied in 
Portugal. The book of Portuguese, tariff exactions is literally a 
huge folio, and taxation, and re-taxation, and super-taxation are 
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imposed on imports, and at times on exports, with a zeal, ingenuity 
and determination worthy of a good cause. The consequence of 
everything being highly taxed is that every one spends unnecessarily 
much on living; and as a necessary consequence nothing can be 
produced in the country for the purpose of being sent out of it with 
a profit, unless the country happen to possess some sort of natural 
monopoly in that product, as it does to some extent in the case of 
Port Wine. The present writer once showed that excessive and. all- 
pervading Protection in Portugal may recommend itself to patriotic 
and liberal Portuguese as something of a political necessity, being 
not only equivalent to a communistic partition and distribution of 
wealth, but it being also necessary to the Kingdom’s national welfare 
that it should be independent in the case of war of all supplies 
from abroad. These reasons for Protection may be valid and may 
prevail, but they lie outside the domain of economic science. Portugal 
is notably impoverished by Protection, and as Protection is a thing 
that lives and grows by what it feeds on, so the country cannot go 
back in the direction of Free Trade. Within the last twenty years the 
import duties have grown much heavier, and the cost of living in 
Portugal has almost doubled. As these taxes grow higher so do the 
imports necessarily grow less, and the returns of the Custom House 
fall off. Unfortunately much of the revenue of Portugal is derived 
from these taxes: they represent a security on which Portugal has 
borrowed in the past, but will hardly be able to borrow in the future; 
and so it comes to be that Protection is not only indirectly hurtful to 
the industry of the Kingdom, but directly impairs the nation’s solvency. 

One of the results of excessive Protection is that British manufac- 
turers are no longer able to introduce their goods from their native 
land and have established factories in the country itself. All trade 
is doubtless self-seeking and selfish ; but there are degrees even in 
selfishness, and the capitalist who transfers his skill, his capital, and 
his credit from his native soil, and works with foreign labour, may be 
a most estimable citizen of the world, but assuredly holds the lowest 
rank as patriot. These “low-grade” patriots and citizens are grow- 
ing in number in Portugal, greatly and obviously to the detriment of 
our working men at home. 

On the other hand, there are indications that if things go on as 
they are now doing in Portugal the important trade in Port Wine— 
that is, the manipulation of the raw material, the newly-fermented 
grape juice, may be in time transferred bodily from Portugal to Eng- 
land. At present the “ young wine”’ is brought into store at Oporto, 
blended, alcoholised, “ turned over,” matured, and “ lotted,” and in 
due course shipped to Great Britain as Port Wine. The Portuguese 
have at all times cast jealous eyes on these various processes of vini- 
fication carried on by Englishmen abroad for the benefit of English- 
men at home. Imbued with the singular notion that to the Briton 
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Port Wine is a necessity of existence, they have seen their way 
safely to monopolies, restrictions, exactions, and all the delays and 
complications of officialdom that are dear to all classes of Portuguese. 
For years a stringent and oppressive monopoly. hampered the trade, 
and enabled the natives to take heavy toll of the wine on its road to 
England. Competition from abroad ended the monopoly, and the 
trade was nearly freed, but latterly a party in the State has been bent 
upon resuscitating the old monopoly with new and stringent rules and 
regulations. By a miracle almost, these designs in hindrance of our 
trade in Port Wine were thwarted a few years ago, but they are 
pretty sure to be revived, and now that Portuguese jealousy and 
ill-will run somewhat strongly against Great Britain these designs 
are very likely to be carried into effect. 

This in former days would have been a calamity to the wine 
shippers; it may possibly, at the present time, be a blessing in 
disguise. Things have altered a good deal of late years in Portugal. 
Rents of warehouses and wages of coopers have risen ; it costs much 
more to produce a pipe of port than it did; the added spirit that 
forms a fifth or sixth part of every glass of port wine is now taxed 
almost beyond the endurance of the wine shipper ; the wine is still 
weighted with a stupid export duty which, as the prices obtainable in 
England grow annually lower and lower, becomes a constantly rising 
percentage chargeable on its prime cost ; and, last of all, the famous 
central district of port wine production, the region where alone the 
finest wine was produced, has been ravaged by the Phylloxera insect to 
the extent that perhaps not one acre in a hundred is still in bearing. 
Red wines are brought from neighbouring vineyards to make up the 
deficiency, and even from different parts of Portugal. There is but 
one reason why London or Liverpool should not become the emporium 
of port wine, as Oporto is at present. It is that a certain prestige is 
attached by traders at home to wine actually brought from Oporto, 
and therefore fondly supposed by them to be the genuine product of 
vines grown in the neighbourhood of that city. The money value 
of this prestige is about £3 per pipe. When this prejudice is over- 
come there is every reason why good port wine should be made, as 
port wine is made now, from wine grown in various parts of Por- 
tugal, or even of Spain, Italy, or Greece, that it should be brought in 
its “ young ” condition to England, blended and matured in English 
Warehouses, fortified in bond by untaxed English spirit, and sold 
more cheaply than it can now be sold, to the great advantage of the 
consumer and of a crowd of English coopers, carriers, warehousemen, 
and working-men of every class. It is to be observed that high- 
priced port wine, as a luxury for the rich is very nearly a thing of 
the past. This excellent wine, the soundest and, on the whole, the 
purest used in this country, has become essentially the drink of the 
middle and working classes. It is, and must be, a low-priced wine. 
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The above are the points in which British interests are most in 
touch with those of Portugal. All of them are involved in the 
immediate future of the country. The opinion of educated native 
and foreign observers on the spot, cynical, unhopeful men most of 
them and therefore on that very account perhaps not wholly philo- 
sophical, varies between whether the future of the country is to be 
a slow process of decadence and decay into ruin, or whether the 
political and economical death of the country is to be accompanied 
by spasmodic convulsions of revolution and revolt. 

No one but a fool prophesies in such matters, for no one who does 
not know all those minute conditions which it is impossible even for 
the best informed to know, can do more than guess; but I have 
shown that there is more strength, mettle, and virtue in the country 
than the passing traveller is likely to suppose. Even the towns. 
people, whom I have not over praised, are amiable, good-natured, 
and amenable, as everybody knows who has watched them during 
an émeute. One of the ablest civil Governors of Oporto once told 
me that no people in the world were so easy to govern, with tact and 
fair reasonableness. 

A man disposed to be sanguine might persuade himself to hope, 
even at this eleventh hour, for a termination of the country’s difficul- 
ties, less desperate than that just indicated. He might foresee that, 
if ever the numerically larger portion of the population—the people 
of the country side—should get the upper hand under a popular and 
enlightened leader, some coming William Pitt of Portugal, perhaps 
after a severe revolutionary crisis something of this kind might happen: 
The sterner rural folk would rule the army, whose sons mainly {fill its 
ranks, they would hold and administer the State in all its depart- 
ments and sub-departments with vigour and equity. A rigid corn 
law would reward the tillers of the land, while the whole remaining 
superstructure of protective legislation that has impoverished them 
and contracted their mode of life would be abolished. Protected 
manufactures would disappear, foreign imports would vastly in- 
crease, and moderate duties would fill the coffers of the State. The 
rural worker, with all the commodities of his life and labour cheap- 
ened, would thrive as he has never thriven. Corn and all farm 
produce would be lessened in price, and with them the clothes and 
tools of the townsman. All the legitimate manufactures and exports, 
and there are many in the country to be yet found out and fostered 
by Free Trade, would be stimulated and would flourish. The rural 
majority would dominate the urban minority, and Portugal might 
again repeat her ancient triumphs. Perhaps, however, it is too late 
for the realisation of this dream of a happier and stronger nation. 
Perhaps the sceptre has indeed departed for ever from Portugal. 
OswaLD ORAWFURD. 
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Or the friendships of authors none is so illustrious as that of Goethe 
and Schiller, and none is more truly remarkable, for it was a friend- 
ship between two great spirits of opposite types; it overcame a long 
resistance, it resulted in the most strenuous co-operation for the 
highest ends, it bore the richest and the most abundant fruit. 
In July, 1787, when Goethe, having returned from Sicily, was 
settling to his second and more deliberate study of Rome, Schiller 
visited Weimar. A deserted Weimar, for the Duke as well as 
Goethe was absent; but Wieland was to be found, and was willing 
to quit his translation of Lucian to greet a distinguished visitor. 
Herder was here, and was favourably impressed with what he had 
read of Schiller’s latest play, Don Car/os ; and in the presence of his 
friend and admirer, Charlotte von Kalb—ailing, unhappy, excitable, 
exacting—Schiller found an uneasy pleasure. In that year Goethe’s 
age was thirty-eight; Schiller was ten years younger. He was 
already famous. The Robbers had made a conquest of young Germany 
when he was only twenty-one ; since then his reputation had been 
sustained and widened, if not by Fiesko, certainly by Kabale und 
Tiebe and his lyrical poems. But in his reception at Weimar there 
was clearly no enthusiasm ; the ex-medical student and revolutionary 
playwright was made to feel that he was admitted somewhat on 
mfierance to the aristocratic circle of the Court; despondency 
descended upon him, and, partly to resist its invasion, he worked 
fiercely at the Revolt of the Netherlands. Everywhere he was met 
and foiled by a kind of tyrannous numen, a spiritual presence of the 
absent Goethe, to which all paid unquestioning homage. Now he 
encounters the Duke’s favourite, Knebel, and finds that he sets small 
store by a young poet’s criticisms and ssthetics—prefers, indeed, to 
these the gathering of herbs or examination of minerals; too evi- 
dently Knebel is of Goethe’s faction. Now the Court-singer, Corona 
Schréter reads aloud to an admiring audience Goethe’s classical 
Iphigenic. Now it is Goethe’s birthday, and in the wanderer’s 
garden his friends have gathered to drink his health; Schiller must 
drink it, too, in a goblet of Rhenish; “he little thinks, in Italy,” 
Wrote Schiller, ‘‘that he has me among his guests; but fate brings 
men and things wonderfully together.” 

Schiller had already seen Goethe. When Goethe, in 1779, 
carried Karl August to Switzerland to work off some of his redun- 
dant energy, they stayed for a week at Stuttgart, and attended the 


(1) Read before the Manchester Branch of the English Goethe Society. 
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distribution of prizes at the Military Academy. A lank, red-haired 
youth advanced to receive his three prizes and to kiss the hem of the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg’s garment. It was Schiller, and there, on the 
right of “The Anointed,” stood Karl August, of Weimar, and on the 
left, in stiff Court suit, the illustrious author of Goetz and Werther, 
conscious that he was gazed at, and colouring visibly. 

Before Goethe’s return from Italy, Schiller had left Weimar for 
the little village of Volkstidt, where he could wander on hillside 
and river-bank in company with his beloved Lotte. “I am very 
curious to see Goethe,” he writes to Korner (27th July, 1788) ; “on 
the whole, I feel well disposed towards him, and there are few 
whose abilities I so honour.” And a little later: “I have not yet 
seen Goethe, but we have exchanged greetings. He said he should 
have paid me a visit if he had known he must pass so near me on 
his way to Weimar. We were within three miles of each other. | 
am told he has retired from active life.” In September of that year 
Schiller’s desire was gratified. At Rudolstadt, in the house of his 
future mother-in-law, Frau von Lengefeld, the meeting took place. 
There, beside Schiller’s Lotte and her more intellectual sister Caro- 
line, were Herder’s wife and Goethe’s sometime friend and confi- 
dant, Frau von Stein. The first meeting did not inspire Schiller 
with any strong wish to advance from acquaintance to intimacy. 
There was, indeed, no coldness nor formality on either side; Goethe 
was in a happy mood, and spoke much and delightfully of Italy, 
and the manners and morals of its people ; his movements seemed to 
Schiller—himself nervously irregular in his gestures—somewhat 
stiff, and his countenance not open; but his eye could beam and 
rivet attention ; there was an earnest kindliness in his expression, and 
his voice was singularly pleasing. But as he spoke the ladies fluttered 
or settled around him; there was small chance for the new comer, 
unless it might be once on a ramble by the Saale, to converse with 
him alone. Schiller had looked forward with ardent expectation to 
this meeting; it was over, and nothing had come of it; he could 
not but feel somewhat mortified. ‘The high idea I had conceived 
of Goethe,” he tells Kérner, “is not in the slightest degree lessened 
by personal acquaintance; but I doubt if we shall ever draw very 
close towards each other. Much that still interests me, that I still 
wish and hope for, he has outlived. He is so far ahead of me—not 
so much in years as in experience of the world and self-develop- 
ment—that we cannot meet on the road. His whole life, from the 
very first, has run in a contrary direction to mine; his world is not 
my world . . . But from so short an interview it is hard to draw a 
conclusion. ‘Time will show.” 

Goethe has himself explained why it was impossible for him at 
this time to approach Schiller with cordiality. He had brought 
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back with him from Italy, a conception of art which made him look, 
with something like impatient scorn, on the movement of which he 
had, himself, once been a leader—the movement of storm and 
revolt—and in which Schiller, as a dramatist, was now the banner- 
bearer. ‘‘An energetic, but immature talent had poured over the 
country in full torrent, just those ethical and theatrical paradoxes 
from which I was endeavouring to clear myself. .. The applause 
universally bestowed on those extravagant shattions, by wild students 
as by the cultivated Court lady, fell like a shock on me. All the 
pains I had taken with myself seemed to me entirely lost.” A past 
self which we have transcended sometimes seems to us to revive as 
our most hateful adversary. The earlier plays of Schiller were 
turbid and revolutionary. Don Carlos was doubtless felt by Goethe 
to be rhetorical and doctrinaire. And, on the other hand, Schiller, 
on reading Lymont, was conscious that it cast him down from his 
heights ; here in Egmont was a veritable hero, fashioned by history 
for the drama; how he, himself, could have exalted and idealised 
Egmont! And this hero who might have declaimed so eloquently 
on the great truths of politics, on freedom and nature and virtue, had 
been degraded by Goethe into the cavalier of a love intrigue! The 
qiticism of Lymont, published by Schiller, appeared to Goethe to 
prove that its writer knew more of morals and politics than of 
poetry. Perhaps, when, by his influence, Schiller was appointed to 
the Professorship of History at Jena, he supposed that he had 
tendered the young enthusiast a more than material service, that a 
better way was now opened for this crude intellect, and that out of a 
bad, or at least a mischievous, poet, he had helped to create a useful 
professor. 

Schiller guessed that to this Pharisce of art he himself must appear 
imegular and riotous. Don Curlos had again drawn the eyes of 
Germany upon him; but Goethe coldly averted his face. And he 
had the fatal power of binding other hearts in ice, for Moritz was 
also cold, and valued the smallest finished work of Goethe more than 
the most daring attemptof another. ‘‘ It would make me unhappy,” 
wrote Schiller, 2nd February, 1789, “to be much with Goethe ; he 
never overflows even to his closest friends; nothing attaches him ; 
I believe that he is an egoist in a supreme degree. He possesses the 
talent of putting men under an obligation to him by small as well 
% great acts of courtesy; but he always manages to remain free 
himself. He makes himself known by acts of benaiieiien: but only 
a god, without giving himself. This mode of action seems to me 
Scalculated plan to obtain the highest gratification for his self-love. 
Men should not tolerate near them a being of this kind. Hence he 
is hateful to me, though I love his intellect with all my heart, and 


have an exalted idca ‘of him. .. He has aroused in me a most 
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singular combination of hate and love, a feeling not unlike that 
which Brutus and Cassius must have had for Cesar. I could murder 
his-spirit, and then love him from my heart.” One more quotation 
from Schiller’s letters to Kérner will show how foiled he was by 
Goethe’s unapproachable distance, and how, desiring to get rid of 
this mortifying sense of defeat, he gave it expression in bitter words 
that really meant more of disappointment than of wrath: “This 
man, this Goethe, is an impediment in my way ; and he reminds me 
too often how hard Fate has been to me. How tenderly was his 
genius led on by Fate, and how I have even still to struggle! | 
cannot repair all I have lost—after thirty a man does not refashion 
himself. . . . But I pluck up a good heart, and believe in a happy 
revolution in the future.” 

These words were written in the spring of 1789. Five years 
followed, during which no real advance towards friendship was made 
on either side. Goethe had returned from Italy an altered man. He 
saw his way, and would not be tempted to forsake it. He shook off 
the burden of miscellaneous public cares, and was resolved not again 
to give himself away to uncongenial tasks. Though still ready to 
advise and assist the Duke, he ceased to appear at the council table. 
The estrangement from Frau von Stein before long became complete. 
More and more Goethe secluded himself.in his home. He had not 
gone forward with the stream of popular literature; he was now in 
opposition. As a poet he was no favourite with the mass of readers, 
nor did he seek to please them; he lived his life, and if his life 
yielded poetry, he wrote it down; if not, he was silent. The col- 
lected edition of his poems was not warmly welcomed. He occupied 
himself more and more with scientific pursuits, and with the history 
of art. On his return from the disastrous French campaign, Goethe, 
saddened by the mournful events of the war, and oppressed by an 
unusual feeling of desolation, visited Jacobi at Pempelfort. Here, 
if anywhere, he would meet a genuine friend. A sorrowful change 
had indeed taken place in the household—Jacobi’s bright wife 
(“one of Rubens’ women,” said Goethe) was dead; but still there 
were some who would receive him with open arms. Alas, it soon 
appeared that even here Goethe’s hermit spirit dwelt apart ; he was 
not less solitary than before; nay, he was more so, for the sense of 
an impassable gulf between himself and his friend seemed a crown- 
ing proof of his isolation. They begged him to read aloud to them 
the Iphigenie; he could not endure its pure and tender ideality. 
They produced the Gdipus at Colonus; he could not get beyond a 
hundred lines. His mind had been hardened by the events of the 
campaign ; he was disposed to look on human affairs as a severe and 
satirical critic. But in the laws of nature, in the forms of plants, in 
the phenomena of light, he was profoundly interested, And to live 
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with these he must return to solitude, or form a community, as it 
were, from the faculties of his own many-sided intellect. In the 
quiet of his Weimar home Goethe founded, as Herman Grimm has 
put it, ‘an invisible university, where he filled every department 
himself—rector, professor in all the faculties, private tutor, pupil, 
and beadle ; everything revolves about him, and he cares for every- 
thing separately.” 

The dream of perfect union of heart with heart had faded away. 
If any woman could be the companion of his spirit it was Charlotte 
yon Stein; and now her love was but a memory or a pang. If there 
was any man on whose heart his own could find repose it was Jacobi, 
and in Jacobi’s house he was not happy. Perhaps he could alto- 
gether dispense with friendship; to find a true comrade might be 
impossible, but in the place of such an one he might establish many 
ministers to his intellect. Herman Grimm, from whom I have just 
quoted, observes justly that at this time Goethe ceased to cultivate 
companionship as of man with man, and attached to himself a num- 
ber of specialists, each of whom could yield something to some frag- 
ment of his mind. He became a general with his adjutants; a 
prince with ministers who accept their portfolios for this department 
or for that. He was far from unhappy; he was delightfully and 
profitably occupied; and yet one thing was wanting. Nor was a 
serious danger absent—that in gathered materials, in variety of 
studies, in optics, and osteology, and botany, and art-history, Goethe 
might lose himself, might parcel out his mind into fragments, end 
Gease to possess the force and momentum of one living character, or 
as he himself would have said, one living nature. 

The incident which brought together Goethe and Schiller has been 
often told, but a brief notice of it is necessary here as an essential 
part of the story, and because its significance has not always been 
accurately perceived. Leaving at the same moment a meeting of 
Batsch’s Natural Research Association, Schiller and Goethe entered 
into conversation. It was remarked by the former that such a 
fragmentary way of treating nature as that adopted by the lecturer 
must fail to interest such of the audience as were not specialists. In 
these words he touched the very heart of Goethe’s method of envi- 
saging external nature. ‘There might, indeed, be another mode of 
presenting nature,” said Goethe, ‘not dismembered and in frag- 
ments, but operative and alive, and striving definitely from the 
whole to differentiate itself in the parts.” And thereupon he plunged 
into his theory of the metamorphosis of plants. When they reached 
 Bchiller’s door, Goethe followed him into the house, and, seizing a 
pen, sketched the type-plant. ‘That is not an observation,” said 
Schiller, “that is an idea.’ ‘My surprise,’ adds Goethe, in relat- 
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ing the incident, “ was painful, for these words clearly indicated the 
line that divided us.” 

Thus at the moment when the union was effected, it was wrought 
through opposition. ‘ That is not an observation but an idea” :— 
Goethe, gazing at an actual plant and comparing one plant with 
another, held that he really divined, really saw within the visible 
forms that typical form which they were striving to manifest. To 
Schiller who, in his own creations, started from an idea and proceeded 
to adapt his material to the idea which he desired to set forth, it 
seemed as if Goethe were but following a like method—that he had 
conceived the typical plant d priori, and was accommodating by aid 
of his intellect and imagination the actual forms of leaf and flower 
to his preconceived idea. 

The incident took place at a fortunate moment. In the preceding 
year Schiller had made the acquaintance of a man whose name is 
most honourably associated with the literary movement of the time 
—the publisher, Cotta. The scheme of the Augsburg Ad/gemeine 
Zeitung, still a leading journal of Germany, was in Cotta’s head, and 
he proposed that Schiller, whose interest in politics was deep and 
whose historical studies had given him a certain political education, 
should become its first editor. His delicate health forbade the accept- 
ance of so arduous a post, but he would gladly undertake the con- 
duct of a monthly magazine, from which politics and religion should 
be excluded. To his surprise Cotta gladly listened to the proposal. 
The name Die Horen was approved ; the most distinguished thinkers 
and men of letters in Germany were to be invited to assist ; if Kant, 
Jacobi, Herder, Klopstock, Voss, Lichtenberg, Fichte, Humboldt, 
Goethe could be secured all would assuredly go well. 

On the 13th June, 1794, Schiller forwarded to Goethe a prospectus 
of the magazine, and respectfully invited his co-operation, promising 
that, if he joined, he would find himself in good company. Goethe 
let ten days pass before he replied; then gave in his adhesion to the 
scheme of Die Horen. ‘Keep me in friendly remembrance,” he 
wrote, a month later, “and believe me that I am looking forward 
with sincere pleasure to a frequent interchange of ideas with you.” 
Such cordiality from an Olympian had in it something overpowering. 
The attractions of Batsch’s Scientific Association and of the new 
periodical drew Goethe more than once from Weimar to Jena, and 
in friendly communion with Schiller the league was almost cemented. 
We can picture to ourselves the meetings—on the one side the stiff 
Geheimerath, a middle-aged courtier, now grown somewhat stout and 
heavy-jawed, enjoying a tranquil self-possession, having a fund of 
varied experience, and bearing a reputation for Epicurean tolerance ; 
we can imagine him as he allowed his true personality gradually to 
reveal itself through the masks and disguises of life; and on the other 
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side the eager idealist, his tall, spare figure, his narrow chest, his 
restless energy, his aspiring gaze, his exalted air, his phrases from the 
Kantian philosophy; and now his head drooped upon his breast, his 
racking cough, a martyr to enthusiasm, looking, said Goethe, like an 
Eece Homo. They discussed philosophical questions. Schiller, as a 
believer in a system, was armed at all points; Goethe’s philosophy 
was a vague pantheism, fed from a mass of observations of nature, 
both poetical and scientific; systems he waived aside as having of 
necessity only a subjective or personal validity. It was easy to 
worst Goethe in argument, and he was himself at times disturbed by 
the force with which Schiller assailed the grounds of his convictions; 
but somehow in the end he escaped from the trammels of argumen- 
tative discussion, and Proteus stood free. Nor was his skiil in 
argument the sole advantage on the side of Goethe’s new friend. 
“Idealist” we name Schiller, and he is rightly so named. But it 
was soon apparent to Goethe that in the art of handling men the 
idealist was his superior. In all the deeper and broader wisdom 
about human life, Goethe was beyond measure the better instructed 
of the two; but in this or that case where difficulties or perplexities 
had arisen, Schiller would be alive at all points, would deal skilfully 
with this person and that, and extricate himself cleverly from an 
untoward position. Goethe would accept things with a large care- 
lessness, and would somehow outlive them in the end. 

Soon after they parted in July, 1794, Schiller wrote a long and 
memorable letter, which may be looked on as the real starting-point 
of that correspondence kept up incessantly for so many years, a 
correspondence which covers the whole time from 1794 to the month 
of Schiller’s death, May, 1805. The entire period of the union of 
these two eminent spirits was ten years. In Schiller’s brief life, ten 
years counts as a great epoch, and they were the crowning years of 
his existence, those towards which all the rest had tended, those 
during which he was advancing in the race with a runner’s speed. 
Had Schiller died before he gained the friendship of Goethe we 
should have known him as a young, ambitious writer of irregular 
imagination, und an intellect afflicted with a tendency to philosophical 
speculations which did not aid his genius us a poet; and Goethe 
would have appeared to us, through Schiller’s letters to Kérner, as 
cold, calculating, egoistic. Happily, Schiller’s martyrdom was slow; 
and hence we are the possessors of Wallenstein, Mary Stuart, The Maid 
of Orleans, The Bride of Messina, William Tell, the ballads, and the 
later lyrics ; hence we can observe him at work by means of that long 
correspondence, to read which is like looking into a glass bee-hive, 
and seeing the bees shape their cells, only that here the bees are poets, 
and the cells are filled with other sweetness than that of the heath- 
bell or the honeysuckle ; hence, too, instead of Goethe the calcu- 
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lating egoist, we know Goethe the loyal and generous friend, such as 
he is described in a letter of Schiller (1800) to the Countess Schim- 
melmann : “It is not the noble qualities of his intellect which bind 
me tohim. If he had not the highest worth of all in my eyes— 
worth as a man, whom I have personally learnt to know, I could only 
wonder at his genius from afar. I can truly say that for the six 
years during which I have lived in closest union with Goethe, I have 
never for a moment been mistaken in his character. There are in 
his nature a lofty integrity aud truth, together with the highest 
earnestness on behalf of what is right and good.” 

But let us return to the first remarkable letter of the correspon- 
dence. It is nothing else than an attempt on Schiller’s part to set 
up a mirror in which Goethe may view his form and features, for 
“genius,” he says, “ever remains the greatest mystery to itself.” 
The chief impression left upon Schiller after their recent conversa- 
tions was not that he had acquired a number of new ideas, but that 
he had been contemplating an extraordinary mind, and that this 
mind had a power to draw his own towards itself out of intricacies 
and extravagances, and into broad sane ways of feeling and of 
thought. “ Your calm and clear way of looking at things,” he 
writes, ‘keeps you from getting upon the by-roads, into which 
speculation as well as arbitrary or self-directed imagination is so apt 
to lead one astray. Your direct intuition grasps all things in their 
completeness which are sought for laboriously by analysis, and 
because this lies within you asa whole, the wealth of your mind is 
concealed from yourself; for alas! we know only that which we 
take to pieces. . . . You look on nature as a whole in order that 
you may obtain light as to each particular part.’? And so he goes 
on to point out how, getting as it were upon the track of nature, 
Goethe ascends from simpler organisms to more complex, until at 
last he arrives at man, and creates beautiful human forms and 
characters in the deep, silent, mysterious way of nature herself. 
“‘ Had you been born a Greek, or even an Italian, and had you from 
the cradle been placed in the midst of choice natural surroundings 
and of an idealising art, your path would have been infinitely 
shortened, perhaps even have been rendered quite superfluous. . 
But being born a German, and your Grecian spirit having been cast 
in this northern mould, you had no other choice but either to become 
a northern artist, or, by the power of thought, to furnish your 
imagination with what reality did not supply, and thus to create 
from within outwards a land of Greece by a reasoning process,” At 
first, in his romantic period of Goetz von Berlichingen, Goethe—so it 
is implied by the criticism—was a German, and in any attempt to 
correct this original Germanic nature there was a danger that he 
might have remained in the region of abstract conceptions, and have 
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never got so far as to translate these conceptions into intuitions and 
the concrete forms of art. From that danger Goethe had been most 
happily and completely delivered. 

So runs on the letter, with its ingenious theory of Goethe’s genius 
and its development—a smgular opening to a series of friendly com- 
munications, but one characteristic of the whole correspondence in 
its conscious striving after the highest culture, its strenuous effort 
towards a clear comprehension of the conduct of a poet’s mind. 
Schiller has more of system in his body of philosophic or wsthetic 
doctrine ; Goethe is the broader and more penetrating in his glances. 
Both strive—and each in his own fashion—after things of the mind 
with rare intelligence and zeal, as others strive for worldly wealth 
or place and power. The correspondence is not easy reading; it 
taxes the patience of one who is fain to repose now and again in 
pleasant quietudes of feeling, or who would gladly overhear the 
gossip of daily life. We do not perceive its true value until we have 
formed acquaintance with the works of Schiller and Goethe which 
belong to these years, and study the correspondence partly as a com- 
mentary and partly as a document in the history of origins. 

To Schiller’s long letter of analysis and theory Goethe replied 
almost with effusion. Writing on the eve of his forty-fifth birth- 
day, he tells his new friend how he regards the days of their first 
cordial intercourse as an epoch in his life; and how it pleases him 
toreflect that this union came in a natural, unforced way, “for it 
seems to me that after so unexpected a meeting we cannot but wan- 
der on together.” He dares to hope that some of his manifold 
undertakings may be bequeathed to his young contemporary to 
carry to completion, and promises as soon as possible to place in 
Schiller’s hands the proof-sheets of the book which occupies him at 
present. Norcan he be content that his friend should only hold 
an intellectual mirror up before him; rather let Schiller write about 
himself, the course of his progress, and the point to which it has 
brought him. 

The approach of mind to mind is very grave and noble. They 
do not throw themselves into each other’s arms, as new friends were 
aecustomed twenty or thirty years earlier, and shed the tears of sen- 
timent. Each maintains himself in his place, and gives the other 
his right hand in pledge of helpful comradeship of mind with mind. 
What higher, what more moving spectacle does the world afford than 
such loyal alliance of strong man with strong man, such fellowship 
of athletes wrestling for the solid prizes of the universe! 

Very beautiful in its tone of moderation is Schiller’s next letter : 
“Our acquaintance—late, but awakening in me many a delightful 
hope—is for me another proof of how much better it often is to let 
chance have its way than to forestall it with too much officiousness. 


“ 
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. . . The very different paths along which you and I moved could 

not, with any advantage to ourselves, have brought us together 
sooner than at the present time. I now can hope, however, that for 
as much of the way as remains we may travel as companions, and 
with so much more advantage as the last travellers on a long journey 
have always the most to say to one another.” Then, having finely 
remarked that all Goethe’s mental powers seemed to have agreed 
with his imagination that it should be their representative, while in 
his own little world of man the philosophical and the poetic minds 
embarrass each other in their operations, he goes on to refer to his 
bodily infirmity: ‘“ I can scarcely hope for time to accomplish any 
great and general mental revolution in myself ; but I will do what 
I can, and when at last the building falls, I shall, perhaps, after all, 
have snatched from the ruins what was most worthy of being 
preserved.” 

The activity of the new friends has been represented by Herman 
Grimm in an algebraic formula ; it was, as he says, much more than 
doubled ; the new force, as he puts it, was not simply G + S, but 
rather (G + 8) + (S + G). A new Goethe reinforced by Schiller 
stood side by side with a new Schiller reinforced by Goethe. There 
were boundless possibilities and ever-opening vistas in this friend- 
ship, for the friends were constantly faring forward, fellow-travellers 
in untried ways of intellectual experience, fellow-pioneers in new 
worlds of the imagination. And in its character the friendship was 
thoroughly masculine; neither spirit rushed into the other to be 
absorbed and lose its identity; each held its own. There was no 
feigned consent of opinions; each could protect himself, if needful, 
against the other’s influence. The first fact recognised by each was 
that of his own individuality ; the next, that each individuality 
supplied something wanting to the other. And as time went on 
each was aware of a great accumulated gain. ‘The change which 
your personal influence has wrought in me,” writes Schiller (12th 
August, 1796), “I feel to be perfectly marvellous, and though as 
regards one’s essential self and one’s ability nothing can be altered, a 
great purification has taken place in me.” And Goethe (6th Jan- 
uary, 1798): “If I have served you as the representative of much 
that is objective, you have led me back to myself from a too exclu- 
sive observation of outward things and their relations. . . . You have 
given me a second youth, and made me once again a poet, which I 
might be said to have ceased to be.” And once again Schiller 
(28rd July, 1799): “ My being will receive quite a new momentum 
when we are together again, for you always know how to propel me 
towards the outer world and into wider latitudes; when I am alone 
I sink back into myself.”” When the public had failed to distinguish 
the separate authorship of certain writings which they had published 
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in association, Goethe finds pleasure in the evidence thus given 
that each of them was escaping from mannerisms, and was attaining 
an excellence free from merely personal peculiarities: ‘It will then 
be for us to consider,’’ he goes on (26th December, 1795), “ what a 
glorious space may be spanned by our each holding the other by one 
hand, and stretching out the other hand as far as nature will permit 
us to reach.” 

Herder would willingly have transformed the rulership of German 
literature into a triumvirate. His jealousy of Schiller, and the 
painful breach with the Duke and Goethe, in which questions relat- 
ing to money were involved, rendered alliance with him impossible. 
There was much that was lovable in Herder’s nature, and yet his 
temper was easily irritated, and springs of bitterness made all the 
sweeter waters brackish. Goethe valued Herder’s powers highly, 
but his moods of barren harshness were peculiarly alien to Goethe’s 
feelings. ‘‘ Herder’s two new volumes,” he wrote in June, 1796, 
“JT have read with great interest. The seventh especially seems to 
me admirably conceived, thought out, and executed; the eighth, 
although containing much that is excellent, does not impress me 
favourably. . . . A certain reserve, a certain caution, a turning and 
twisting, an ignoring, a niggardly dealing out of praise and blame, 
renders, more especially what he says about German literature, 
extremely meagre.” And then follows a sentence which all who 
concern themselves with the appreciation of literature may well lay 
to heart, and which contains encouragement for those who are not 
afraid to love well lest they might sometimes love unwisely: “It 
may be owing to my present mood, but it seems to me when speaking 
of what is written as of what is done in act, that unless one utters 
meself with affectionate sympathy, or even with a certain one-sided 
enthusiasm, the result is so small as to be hardly worth mentioning. 
Delight, pleasure, sympathy with things—this alone is real, and 
again calls forth reality; all else is empty and vain.” 

Three chief objects were aimed at by the now united friends: to 
cultivate and direct the public taste of Germany; to harry and if 
possible to scatter the forces of the Philistines; and above all, to 
enrich their native land with great and enduring works in literature. 
Each wrought in his own manner. Schiller was the author by pro- 
fession ; he turned over the leaves of books to find themes, and then 
adapted them to his own ideas. He “sucked his subjects,” as he 
himself expresses it, “out of his fingers’ ends.””’ When a dramatic 
theme had been found there came upon him first, as he tells us, a 
Musical mood of mind, from which after a time emerged a clear 
tonception ; he would then arrange his materials, and put together 
skeleton drama—-the most material process of ull; last he would 
clothe the dry bones with flesh, and breathe into them the breath of 
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life. Goethe’s poems were not thus brought together, constructed, 
and animated. They were more like vital organisms, growing, in 
some mysterious way, from a living germ. Or if he dutifully 
gathered material, it was of no avail until some power other than 
that of the conscious will came to unify the lifeless mass and animate 
it with a soul. ‘We can do nothing,” he says, “ but pile the wood 
and dry it thoroughly; then it takes fire at the right moment, and 
we ourselves are amazed at the issue.” His larger works, into which 
self-consciousness necessarily entered, Goethe would sometimes sub- 
mit to Schiller, and at least in the case of Wilhelm Meister some 
things far from happily conceived are due to Schiller’s suggestion. 
In other cases he bore his growing design about with him in silence, 
and feared to submit it to consideration or discussion. So it was 
with the Hermann und Dorothea ; though he often mentioned the fact 
that he was at work upon his epic-idyl, not once did he yield his 
poem to his friend’s scrutiny and analysis. Schiller, on the other 
hand, was well pleased to discourse concerning his poetical projects, 
and discussed all the later dramas with Goethe, scene by scene, 
They did not grow in silence: they might well gain by such discus- 
sion, because there was little in them of the inevitable; their author 
was never decided, never could let his work rest, and often altered a 
part just before rehearsal. ‘He seized boldly on a great subject,” 
Goethe said long afterwards to Eckermann, “ and turned it this way 
and that, and handled it now in one fashion, now in another. But 
he saw his object, as it were, only on the outside; a quiet develop- 
ment from within was not within the province of his art.” But 
with every new piece, adds Goethe, he made an advance towards 
perfection. 

Although he chose subjects from history unconnected with his 
own life, Schiller is always exposing himself through his admira- 
tions, his idealisings, his enthusiasms. His imagination delights in 
noble attitudes, and through the creatures of his art we discover 
himself—a beautiful and well-defined personality. His dramatic 
characters and the man himself are clearly intelligible. Goethe— 
in this at*least resembling Shakespeare—has some of the taciturnity 
of nature. All his works are indeed confessions; all grow from his 
veritable life ; and you think you have seized him in some dexterous 
critical theory, but lo! he has escaped, he is far away, and mocks 
you with ironical laughter. If you search for the roots of Fuust or 
of King Lear, you must dig to the depths from which Igdrasil grows, 
that tree on which all we mortal men hang like fluttering leaves. 
With a certain feeling that it was impossible to make himself com- 
pletely intelligible, Goethe was often pleased to veil his true self, and 
he indulged a whim for disguises; thus he supposed that he might 
remain himself, whole and undivided, and produce his true impres- 
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sion by degrees, whereas if he were known in person, a group of 
notions connoted by the name of “ Goethe” would, so to speak, be 
severed from his total self, and the real Goethe would be obliged to 
act up to this notional Goethe in the minds of other men—an irksome 
and unprofitable task. Sometimes this tendency carried him into 
idle mystifications, but it was deep-seated in his nature. In later 
days even the good Eckermann was now and again too painfully 
perplexed by the oracle. When his famulus humbly asked the 
master for some explanation of ‘ the Mothers” in the second part of 
Faust, Goethe only turned his face full upon the inquirer and, with 
wide open eyes, repeated the line :— 


** Die Miter, die Miitter! ’s klingt so wunderlich.”’ 


His meaning must be received whole by the imagination, and not be 
apprehended piecemeal by means of explanations designed for the 
understanding. 

Lines of difference so deep-drawn between the pair of friends 
qeated no difficulty in their communion of thought and feeling, or 
ifit did, that difficulty was happily overcome. Both felt strongly 
that popular taste in Germany needed to be elevated and purified, 
that'a public opinion on matters of literature and art must be created 
and trained. ‘The public,” writes Schiller, “no longer has that 
wity of taste which belongs to childhood, and still less that unity 
which is the outcome of perfected culture. It stands midway 
between both ; hence it is a glorious time for bad authors.” Schiller 
held that a true body of doctrine respecting works of art might be 
ascertained and inculcated, that a party might be formed under his 
own and Goethe’s leadership, and that by a vigorous attack the 
pedants and obscurantists might be driven from the field. Goethe, 
if not cynical, at least older and more realistic, expected less from 
mything which they could effect. Every effort indeed should be 
made, but “ who can separate his ship from the waves on which it is 
floating ? In working against wind and tide one makes but little 
headway.” Something, however, might be done. ‘“ Things were the 
tame,” he writes, “ twenty-five years ago, when I began, and will be 
even so long after I am gone. Yet . . . it does seem as if certain 
Views and principles, without which no one ought to approach a 
work of art, must by degrees become more general.” 

As he read one day in Martial, it occurred to Goethe that a retort 
upon the enemies of Die Horen might be made in the skirmishing 
Way of epigrams. Schiller eagerly touk up the idea, and enlarged 

scope ; and so came into existence the Xenia, foxes with fire- 
brands at their tails, let loose in the corn of Timnath. Literary 
Mediocrity, learned pedantry, pietistic sentimentalism, metaphysical 
Wordspinning—against cach of these a lively attack was directed. 
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To Schiller the Xenia were almost a serious poetical occupation ; he 
looked on them as miniature works of art; and, in truth, his genius 
adapted itself more happily than did that of Goethe to the epigram,. 
“ What time I wasted over them!” was Goethe’s feeling in later 
years, and while he wrote them it was with a half-cynical feeling 
that to be modest, able, and deserving during our threescore years 
and ten will not prevent the devil’s advocate from appearing beside 
our corpse, and that perhaps it is better to anticipate his appearance 
by the aid of a little well-timed aggressiveness, which will compel 
our contemporaries to say what they have against us in petto, while 
we are still alive and stirring. A man can efface the impression 
produced by malignant comment or lie at any time, said Goethe, by 
his presence, his life, and his activity. Schiller was a little dis. 
turbed by the coarse attacks which the epigrams called forth; he 
was especially anxious that the Xenia should not be mistaken for 
vulgar satire, but rather be recognised as poetical productions in 
their own kind. “I hope,” replies Goethe, taking things in his 
easy way, “that the Xenia will continue to produce an effect for 
some time to come, and that they will keep alive the evil spirit that has 
been raised against us. We will meanwhile advance with our positive 
works, and leave to it the torment of negation. If only our humour 
holds good we must again stir up their spleen from its very depths, 
but not till they are quite at ease, and think themselves secure.” 

In that remarkable letter with which the correspondence between 
the two friends may be said to have begun, Schiller speaks of 
Goethe’s transforming himself by a self-conscious effort from a 
German into a Greek. The period of their union is that of Goethe's 
Hellenism, and to it belong both the Hermann und Dorothea and the 
more admirable portion of the Helena, which represents the union 
between Faust, as the genius of Northern art, and Helen, the ideal 
of beauty as conceived by classical antiquity. Schiller died when 
the Hellenistic tendencies in his work were obtaining their purest 
expression. Goethe moved forward, and without ever ceasing to 
render homage to Greek poetry and Greek art, he passed out of his 
period of exclusive Hellenism into what has been named by one of 
his critics, correctly enough, though the name is a cumbrous one, his 
period of “eclectic universality.” But did Goethe at any period 
transform himself into a Greek, or was he at best only what M. Paul 
Stapfer suggests as an appropriate description—the greatest of the 
Alexandrians? The very presence of a self-conscious effort to 
become that which naturally he was not would have rendered him 
incapable of attaining the frank spontaneity of Greek art. Schiller, 
however, has overstated the facts ; Goethe never attempted to trans- 
form himself into a Greek; on the contrary, it seemed to him essen- 
tial for the object which he had in view that he should remain a 
German, since it was from the alliance of the Teutonic genius with 
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the genius of Greece that he hoped for the birth of the ardent child, 
Euphorion. And in the representative poem of this period, Hermann 
und Dorothea, if Goethe is more than elsewhere a Greek in the 
bright purity of his art and its fine simplicity of outline, here also 
more than elsewhere in the body of thought and feeling he is a 
German of the Germans. 

We can trace part of Schiller’s way towards Hellenism, and it is 
curiously connected with his views in ethical philosophy. “Through 
all Schiller’s works,”’ said Goethe to Eckermann, “ runs the idea of 
freedom, and this idea assumed a new shape as Schiller advanced in 
his culture and became another man. In his youth it was physical 
freedom which inspired him, and expressed itself in his poems ; in his 
later life it was ideal freedom.’ The justice of this remark is 
obvious; from The Robbers to William Tell the change is indeed 
remarkable ; but the idea of freedom is a centralideaineach. From 
the French Republic he obtained the diploma of citizenship as author 
of The Robbers, and in honour of his devotion to liberty. But the 
course of the Revolution convinced Schiller that civil liberty is vainly 
sought by those who have not yet attained to human liberty—the 
freedom of cultured manhood. The poet of freedom was in philo- 
sophy a disciple of Kant, whose ethics are the strictest ethics of duty. 
The categorical imperative, ‘‘Thou shalt” and “ Thou shalt not,” 
written on the conscience, seemed to Kant to be a sublimer manifes- 
tation of the cosmos to which we belong than even the starry heavens 
atnight. But Kantian ethics did not quite satisfy the needs of 
Schiller’s poctical nature. ‘To the idea of virtue he could not choose 
but add the idea of beauty, and of this an essential element was free- 
dom. Not painful self-subjugation to a moral law appeared to him 
to be the highest ideal for man, but_rather a joyful embracing of law. 
The duty to which he did homage was the duty of Wordsworth’s 
ode :— 


‘Flowers laugh before thee in their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads.” 


It was the conception of duty incarnated in Plutarch’s men; and 
that cultured humanity from which, as Schiller believed, civil free- 
dom might rise as on a solid basis, he found happily exemplified in 
the Athens of Pericles. 

Their tendency towards ideal art, in which certain abstractions of 
passion and of beauty were to be incarnated, led Goetheand Schiller to 
distrust merely personal emotion, which had not been completely taken 
up and purified by the imagination, and in a certain sense generalised. 
As dramatists they endeavoured to stand above and away from their 
own creations, related to these not as a man to offspring which is bone 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh, but asa demiurge to the world which 
he fashions. As pocts learning daily more of their craft, they natu- 
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rally set a higher value each day upon poetic form, and spoke at 
times as if it were an advantage to the artist that he should be 
indifferent to the subject-matter with which he dealt. We smile at 
Schiller’s touching devotion to a theory when we find him congra- 
tulating himself, while at work on Wallenstein, upon the circum. 
stance that he feels coldly towards the characters of his drama ; none 
of them can tempt him to put any of his own personality into them; 
he is not far from hating them all; therefore he can with single 
mind occupy himself with the poetic form of the piece. And though 
the coldness of Goethe’s Natural Daughter is more apparent than 
real, we cannot rejoice to see a poet who, at his best, was so real, 
natural, and spontaneous, setting himself deliberately to create type- 
characters, like some of the dramatis persone of that play, upon 
whom the author will not even condescend to bestow proper names, 
From abstractions it was easy to pass on to symbols; if once we 
leave the surface of this dear old mother-earth, we are but too likely 
to wander farther and farther towards the Inane. Some of the lifeless 
symbolism, the allegorical ingenuities of Goethe’s later poetry, may 
be viewed as the last product of the intellectual movement which 
began so admirably in the form of ideal art and Hellenism. The 
scientific studies of Goethe, his passion for the discovery of type- 
forms in nature, indirectly confirmed this tendency in art ; it seemed 
to accredit his new doctrine with the authority of Nature herself. 
But at the same time it is right to remember that his habit of 
observing natural phenomena helped also to keep Goethe in close 
connection with reality, and encouraged that method of intuition, 
that comprehensive and penetrating gaze from which, whether in 
science it led to discovery or error, some of his happiest poetical 
motives were derived. 

The year of Hermann und Dorothea, 1797, was also the year of 
Ballads. Singularly enough, that year is memorable for ballad 
poetry in England as well asin Germany. Then it was that Southey, 
in his home at Westbury, caught, in Bishop Bruno, the right tone, as 
he conceived it, of the modern ballad. Then it was that Words- 
worth and Coleridge, residing at Alfoxden and Nether Stowey, made 
that autumn excursion to Lynmouth on which was planned Tie 
Ancient Mariner, to be included next year among the Lyrical Ballads. 
Then, too, Goethe and Schiller, in Weimar and Jena, were adding to 
German literature a wealth of poetry now familiar to us all. In that 
year Goethe wrote The Bride of Corinth, The Magician’s Apprentice, 
The God and the Bayadere ; Schiller produced in rapid succession The 
Diver, The Glove, The Cranes of Ibycus, The Ring of Polycrates, and 
other ballads which take rank among the best that he has written. 

As contrasted with Goethe’s early songs and lyrics, these poems 
of the period of his friendship with Schiller appear to be less the 
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overflowings of instinct and spontaneous nature than the shapings of 
the self-conscious artist. ‘‘I had come,’ Goethe writes of his earlier 
period, “to look on my indwelling poetic gift quite as nature; the 
more soas I was inclined to regard external nature as its proper 
object. The exercise of this poetic gift could, indeed, be excited 
and determined by circumstances, but its most joyous and richest 
action was involuntary, or rather in opposition to the will :— 


‘Through field and forest roaming, 
My little songs still humming, 
So went it all day long.’ 


As I lay awake at night the same thing happened, and I often 
wished, like one of my predecessors, to get me a leather jerkin, and 
toaccustom myself to write in the dark so as to fix at once such 
unpremeditated song. So frequently had it happened that after 
repeating a little song to myself I could not recall it, that I some- 
times would hurry to the desk, make no delay to adjust the paper as 
it lay slantwise, and write down in diagonal lines the poem from 
beginning to end without once stirring from the spot. . . . For the 
poems which came thus into existence I had a particular reverence, 
for I felt towards them somewhat as the hen does towards the 
thickens which she sees hatched and chirping about her.” These 
early poems, many of which are songs, springing sometimes from 
purely imaginative motives, sometimes from personal feeling or from 
incidents in Goethe’s life, are perfect in technique, but the workman- 
ship is seldom of an elaborate kind. From among the earlier ballads 
or romantic songs one may be named as illustrating the character of 
all, The Fisher, inspired, as Goethe told Eckermann, by the 
mysterious charm of water, the irresistible seduction of the rippling, 
lapping, whispering stream at noontide under a summer sun. Or we 
might name The Er/-King, a poem in which terror and. love, the icy 
fears which cling to the heart of popular superstition and the 
mysterious suggestions of the sights and sounds of night and lonely 
nature are marvellously blended. The poems of the later period are 
very different from these. It was inevitable and right that the 
spontaneity of youth should give place to the self-conscious study of 
the literary artist. Some of these later poems aim at effects which 
might almost be described as approaching those of plastic art; the 
form in all is contrived with the subtlest skill; if they belong, as 
Goethe said that his early lyrics did, to nature, it is to nature which 
has grown aware of itself, and which exercises over its own creative 
instincts an exact and exquisite superintendence. 

In May of the year 1805 the end came. Schiller lay dying. 
Goethe himself was seriously ill. In his household they feared to 
tell-him the saddest tidings of all. At night they listened, and could 
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hear him weeping in the darkness, alone. When morning broke he 
asked, “Is it not true that Schiller was very ill yesterday?” For 
only answer to his question he heard the sobs of Christiane. “ He is 
dead ?” said Goethe, putting his assurance as an interrogation, and 
so leaving an avenue for hope. On learning the truth he turned 
aside, covered his face with his hands, and spoke no word. 

No: in May of the year 1805 the end did not come; nor has it 
come to-day. For Goethe, though so much was lost, his friend 
remained a living presence. He had known no spirit which stood 
so close to his own, as comrade beside comrade; and the new life 
engendered by that companionship could not pass away from him. 
We recall those fine verses written by Goethe as an epilogue to 
Schiller’s poem, The Bell, when it was recited in honour of his 
memory in August, 1805. There is consolation in the repeated 
words, Denn er war unser! (‘ For ours he was!”’) and as the poem 
closes in its form of ten years later, the thought changes; “ Even 
still he is with us, nor could we receive all his best gifts until he 
was taken from us by death.” When Goethe was in his seventy- 
seventh year, it was ordered that the vault to which Schiller’s body 
had been indecently hurried should be cleared. There they found 
one skull of peculiar beauty ; it was declared to be Schiller’s. They 
placed it on the pedestal of Dannecker’s bust of the poet. A poem 
in the solemn ¢erza rima of Dante tells us what the old man felt in 


presence of this relic of the grave, what mystic joy, what solemn 
ecstacy, for a fount of life seemed to spring for him from the inmost 
cavern of death : 


‘* Mysterious chalice! Oracle most dear ! 
Even to grasp thee is my hand too base 
Except to steal thee from thy prison here 
With pious purpose, and devoutly go 
Back to free air, free thoughts, and sunlight clear.” 


Back to these, not for relief or rest or pleasure, but, amid the frailty 
of old age, corroborated for renewed toil by the memory of sucha 
friend as Schiller, and by the thought of such a life as his, so pure, 
so daring, so steadfast to high aims. 

Epwarp Dowpen. 
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CanaDaA is close to England and has a divided race. South Africa is 
not far from England, and has also a divided race. Australia is 
sixteen thousand miles away, a three months’ post; has no divided 
race, having roughly settled the problem of alien and servile invasion; 
is in the full sunlight of unrestricted nationalism, not in the gigantic 
shadow of a ravenous people like the United States; and, finally, 
need not turn herself into a jackal, quarrelling with European coun- 
tries over the dismembered carcass of a continent. Everything points 
to Australia as the first Colony to decide the fate of our Empire. 
With which of the many conflicting forces, at present, at work in 
Australia will the final reckoning have to be made? Which of them 
will give us that decisicn, some day to be called by all men the verdict 
of fatality ? 

It is obvious, I fancy, that Labour and the Labour Movement 
must be this arbiter. If the dice of empire are cast to-morrow, it 
will, I believe, be the nervous, Herculean fingers of Labour that will 
hold the box. Let me try to explain this probable protagonist. 


i. 


The Pacific Slope and the Eastern Interior constitute contem- 
porary “Australia.” Thenext thing to say about them is thatthey are 
totally different in character—as different (speaking of degree) as 
Provence and Yorkshire, or (to give something nearer a climatic 
parallel) as Andalusia and Castile. Imagine a huge expanse of land 
2,000 miles long and 600 miles broad, passing from the tropics to 
the regions where ice and snow are to be met with. On the east 
side of it, the Pacific Ocean; on the west side of it a somewhat 
modified Sahara. Right down from north to south, at a mean 
distance of 60 miles from the coast, the “Great Dividing Range ” 
—for the most part a lofty tableland sweeping back over inter- 
minable plains; in the south it runs up into hills and even 
small mountains before it drops into Bass Strait and reappears for 
its final curves in Tasmania. The Pacific Slope is the strip for 100 
miles from the coast; the rest is the Eastern Interior. The climates 
are as diverse. The Slope gets the sea rainfall; the Interior does 
not. It has (or has not) a rainfall of its own. The Slope suffers © 
comparatively little from drought. It is hot and moist, dreamy and 
relaxing. Its human energy is chiefly derived from the continual 
fresh spurts of British blood, pumped into it by sempiternal mail- 
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boats. It is essentially urban. Melbourne and Sydney, Brisbane 
and Adelaide, are worse Londons to Victoria and New South Wales, 
Queensland and South Australia, than London is to England. They 
are still what Americans call the “dumping ground” of the Anglo- 
Australian, and can be taken by any superficial observer (as they 
have often been) for creditable transplantations of Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Southampton, Plymouth. Utterly devoid of all intellectual and 
spiritual significance, their conscious social life is either intolerably 
common or intolerably pretentious. You choose between kindly, 
hospitable folk who have never got beyond parochialism and the 
primal appetites, and mincing, mouthing nonentities, aping Eng- 
lish “society” at second hand. The only “clever people” are 
the more or less respectable journalists who have never got beyond 
mental provincialism and think Edgar Allan Poe one of the names 
of all time. There is still a distinct amount of fluidity among the 
crystallizing social grades, and the upper class, the well-to-do class, 
the class of those who work with their heads, is much more in touch 
with the lower class which works with its hands than is the case in 
England. It is important to keep this in view. Education and refine- 
ment have fixed no great gulf between them. They are all brothers 
and sisters, some being rich and some poor, but, humanly speaking, 
the closest blood-relatives and equals. Social life has no tradi- 
tionary prestige as in England. “Society” is made up of more or 
less absurd little cliques in the colonial capitals. It is just like 
“society ” in Plymouth, and Southampton, and Liverpool and Glas- 
gow, except that the average man, whether bourgeois or workman, 
grins at it good-humouredly. He has not nearly so scientific a view 
of the pseudo-intellectual pabulum set before him by the journalists. 
As a general rule he troubles himself about it but slightly, being 
absorbed in the questions which concern money-making. It should 
then be realised, to begin with, that the average man of the coastal 
cities, whether bourgeois or workman, has absolutely no admiration 
or respect for the social or educative “‘ advantages” of the upper class 
qua upper class. He would be a fool if he had; and he is not a fool, 
far from it. Marcus Clarke, the one Australian who has so far 
managed to write anything like English prose, wittily spoke of 
the upper class as “our wealthy lower orders.” Since Clarke’s days 
things have improved somewhat, but not much, and there is not yet 
any sign worth speaking about of this upper class being worth its 
salt as an exponent of either education or refinement to the lower. 
Indeed, it would be absolutely beneath contempt, were it not for a 
handful of the better sort of Capitalists, men liberal and progressive 
up to a certain point, but past that point resolutely conservative. 
These are the backbone of the upper class, and are many of them 
very fine fellows. But they are not distinguished by breadth ol 
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general views, and their whole energy is at present fixed on the 
combat with Labour. 

Well, in a climate such as has been indicated, and under a social 
superstructure such as has been indicated, what now of the workman 
of the Slope and of his actual milieu ? 

Firstly, he is not the same man all along the Slope, but splits off 
into two types. These types represent the (comparatively) conserva- 
tive main body, and the something more than comparatively radical 
vanguard. Victoria and New South Wales stand for the one, Queens- 
land and South Australia for the other. The former are the settled 
colonies; the latter, the colonies still settling. In Victoria, from 
the period of the sharp struggle for Protection, democratic land 
laws (“ busting up the big estates”) and the eight hours-day, right 
up to the Big Strike last year, the vast bulk of urban labour was prac- * 
tically content. It was organized loosely and inefficiently, but on a 
large enough scale to keep up wages to a given point, and legislation 
complacently proceeded with its system of throwing it sops. New 
South Wales, under a horribly corrupt legislature still kept Free 
Trade by the control of the squatters, importers and their tools, and 
there was, if not contentment, apathy and resignation. In Brisbane 
and Adelaide alone an aggressive policy prevailed. Queensland, 
the youngest and most vigorous of the colonies, held and still holds the 
legislative hegemony, and this same impetus of expansion, which has 
given her for the time being three out of four of the ablest Australian 
politicians, has also given her far more than her share of the ablest 
leaders of both Labour and Capital. It is always like this. The best 
energy of the nation is to be found at the outposts where rough work 
and peril give golden wages, and men’s lungs draw in great draughts 
of free, wine-like air. But the last five years have crippled Queens- 
land, and South Australia is in a plight almost as woeful, with porten- 
tous results. For when the golden wages become first silver and 
then bronze, and then threaten to disappear altogether, the ruthless 
side of these restless spirits starts up, and the reckoning day is not 
far distant. 

The workman of the Slope, then, when he comes from the outpost 
colonies, and especially from Queensland, is more extreme in view, 
and quicker to act than when he comes from Sydney or Mel- 
bourne ; and, if the pressure of events has now made the one a 
Radical, it has made the other something very like a Socialist. 
However, under the differences lie many resemblances which enable 
us to rezch to the type. And this, in general outline, is the present- 
ment of him. 

The old rates of good wages made him years ago a petty subur- 
ban proprietor. He bought his sixteen or thirty-two perch allotment, 
within reach by ’bus or tram or train of his work, and went to 
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the building societies to put him up a wooden cottage. It had 
four or five rooms, a small verandah in front and rear, and a tank or 
two. It was roofed with corrugated iron and lined and “ceiled” 
(had a wooden ceiling, that is), and he paid off the pretty heavy 
building bill (with running interest) by monthly instalments, which 
he refused to call “rent.’’ There he lived with his wife and chil- 
dren in the profuse Australian style, the style of a land flowing with 
mutton and tea and “damper.” Generally he owned a small, iron- 
framed, time-payment piano, on which his daughters, returning 
well-shod and too well clothed, from the local “public school” 
(Anglicé, Board School), discoursed popular airs with a powerful 
manual execution. On Sundays he loafed about in the morning, 
talking politics or general affairs with his men friends, and in the 
afternoon went off for an excursion, picnic, or walk with his family. 
He rarely went to church, and the sole attraction there to his 
wife and sons and daughters was to be found in the dresses and 
doings of the daughters and sons and wives of his neighbours. So 
the good time passed, while the tide of competition crept higher 
and higher, and the reckless national gambling in all sorts and con- 
ditions of wealth-produce conjured up the black thunder clouds of de- 
pression. The last Big Drought which culminated in 1884, finished 
things off, and the monthly instalments fell into arrears with slack 
work and wages taken on the sly at 25 and 30 per cent. reductions 
on the union rates. The prudent, the small minority, alone survived. 
Mortgage laid its heavy hand on the sixteen and thirty-two perch 
allotment, and its gripping fingers slowly strangled the petty 
suburban proprietor. The building societies of Melbourne and 
Sydney, Adelaide and Brisbane, are rapidly becoming big landlord 
establishments, manipulated by the one or two capitalists who have 
grown great on the need of the workmen. 

Behold our type now an altered man. His hour of ease is gone. 
With a gloomy eye he surveys that creeping tide, lapping his feet 
with the chill of death. He trembles at the word “ drought,” which 
means the idleness of Capital locked up in the land, and the paralysis 
of distributive industry. The secretary of the union throws up his 
hands in dismay over the steady influx of Englishmen, who openly 
jump at wages 50 per cent. below the union minimum. Then out of 
all this individual dread and anguish there suddenly comes a bitter 
ery. The unemployed demand work or bread. For it is still the 
vague practical theory in Australia that a man ought not to starve 
if he is willing to work. It is a part, too, of the political gospel 
of the Australian masses that, after all, they are the masters. The 
power has always been theirs. The present and, indeed, the last 
generation never knew what it was to doubt the possession of their 
birthright. Whenever they wanted a thing, really wanted a thing, 
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they got it. They have no idea of a struggle to win the power: 
they merely think of whether they want to exercise it. In their hours 
of ease (they have had more than one alternation of ease and anguish 
in the past) they did not trouble about the matter. They had per- 
fect confidence in their ability to mould legislation, if they desired 
it, or to control Capital, if they desired it. They made up their minds 
that the Chinese must go, and the unscrupulous politicians scramblea 
everywhere to execute their order. They made up their minds 
that they would sooner keep the Queensland tropical land a waste 
than allow it to be peopled with Kanakas, and they roughly flung te 
the ground the one powerful personality, the one statesman and man 
of political genius, in Australia who opposed them. Sir Thomas 
M‘Ilwraith expiated his practical error by a temporary retirement 
from politics, and a pledge, something more than explicit, to leave 
the Kanaka question alone, before they took him back into favour, 
and gave his rival as rudea fall for as complete a misapprehension of 
them. The sea-unions fought a monopoly company at the height of 
its success on the question of its right to employ black labour, and 
beat it. Then they interdicted intercolonial trade to the China lines 
because they used coloured labour, and English managers had to 
pledge themselves to refuse to carry a passenger between Port Ade- 
laide and Thursday Island to suit the interests of Australian seamen. 

These are a few of the achievements within recent years of Aus- 
tralian Labour in the domain of political and trade activity, and they 
have turned into a steadfast instinct the belief of the mass of the 
people that they are the masters, and can do what they want. They 
feel profoundly the tradition of rule. Power and place have been 
theirs, and place and power they intend shall be theirs still. 

Our type, therefore, poor little man, who sat in his verandah on 
sunny Sunday mornings, smoking, and discussing all these things 
with his fellow-workmen is a quite different person to. the workman 
of England, to whom rule and power and place are visionary possi- 
bilities of an unknown future, who has the hereditary instinct of 
obedience to a caste which he admires, and to a bourgeoisie which he 
respects. 

Take our type now, in his final contemporary stage, up to the 
period of the Big Strike, harassed and uneasy, well aware that he 
is facing social degradation. His political talk has grown strenuous 
and greedy. He grasps at Protection as a praciical means of keeping 
up wages, and giving him the chance of winning back to solvency. 
In Victoria, where he has got 50 per cent. of it, he cries out 
for 100. In the other colonies this absolutely sudden fiscal right- 
about-face of his is the wonder of all observers. Everything goes 
down before his nervous anxiety about his threatened comforts. 
Is he to be reduced to the level of the necessities as the English 
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workman is? Will he never again be able to own his own house 
and allotment and have a balance at the bank? He takes an 
excited interest in his trade organization, and when the appeal is 
made to him on behalf of the London dockers, desperately at bay for 
the barest of these accursed necessities, he loses his head, and, in a 
wild crisis of enthusiasm, touched with bewilderment, he empties his 
pockets for them. There is something of the true Australian “blow” 
in this. He is feverishly “cocksure” of his possession of power 
and place. He bids himself remember his victories in politics and 
trade. It was he who pulled down M‘Ilwraith, the one strong man 
of the continent. It was he who ruined the Australian Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, the big monopoly steam line. Of old he “ bust up the 
big estates ” in Victoria, and crammed democratic land-selection bills 
down the throats of the old squattocracy of New South Wales, Queens- 
land, and South Australia, &., &c., &c. And now that he is threa- 
tened with slavery and ultimate extinction, shall he not do as much 
and more also to the new, energetic and insolent Capital which 
desires to manipulate him as food for its machinery ? 


IT. 

So much for the workman of the Pacific Slope. What now of 
the workman of the Eastern Interior ? 

The difference between them is so complete that it will soon be 
quite inaccurate to use the same name for both. Andalusians and 
Castilians are both Spaniards, and have their common traits. So are 
the men of the Nord and of the Midi, whom we recognise under the 
general name of Frenchmen. But, to any one but the merely 
superficial observer, the differences between the two types are more 
remarkable than the resemblances, and the Spanish genius and the 
Gallic genius are recognised as the blended play of these two oppo- 
sites, the positive and negative of the national, electric battery. 
Nothing but the intense, the overwhelmingly and horribly intense, 
character of the climatic conditions of the Interior could account for 
a differentiation already absolutely defined after two generations. 
When the west wind, the wind of the Interior, blows in summer 
(in the southern parts it is the north wind), the flowers shrivel 
up as under the breath of a furnace, and the Slope man craves 
for cellars. When the west wind blows in winter, fires are 
lit and blankets piled on to his shivering anatomy. Four hur- 
dred miles inland, where rain sometimes does not fall for two, 
three, four, or even five years, and then suddenly comes down like a 
watery avalanche, we shall find no easy human optimism at the very 
best of times. Nature is hard and cruel, most sinister even when 
most lovely, and a black rumination, a jesting and pessimistic 
stoicism, is the sign-manual of the genuine Bushman. Americans 
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will understand this. A life in many ways similar has produced a 
somewhat similar type, celebrated in history under the name of 
Abraham Lincoln and the quiet grimness of Ulysses Grant. The 
melancholy of the bush is an influence which, once thoroughly 
established, is never shaken off. Yet the bush is the heart of the 
country, the real Australian Australia, and it is with the Bushman 
that the final fate of the nation and the race will lie. The West 
made and carried through the Secession War in America. .It saved 
the Union by giving it not only a Western president and a Western 
general, but the only troops who could crush the genius and passion 
of the South. For the West was the real American America, the 
characteristic type of that new democracy. Well, there is but one 
. absolutely new and characteristic type in Australia, and that type is 
the Bushman. 

The old rate of good wages, then, found our highstrung Bushman, 
the workman of the Interior, busily engaged in the effort to make 
himself what in England used to be called a yeoman. There was 
the big “‘ sheep-grower,” the squatter, and there was the little “sheep- 
grower,” the free selector. He had his small “ run” of a few hun- 
dred acres, where he pastured a certain number of sheep or cattle, 
doing some breeding, and earning excellent wages as a shearer for 
the neighbouring squatters. The professional shearer—the shearer 
pure and simple—in those days was a wild nomad, who roamed from 
the Gulf (of Carpentaria, that is) down to the southern coast. His 
habits were dissolute and wasteful. He was an Anglo-Australian in 
the process of being hammered out of existence by a climate in which 
the true British type cannot subsist. The Englishman gué English- 
man does not know how to permanently thrive far from the sea. It 
is the absolute negation of his whole nature. He is the child of the 
sailors of the French wars, the grandchild of the Elizabethan “ sea- 
dogs,” and the great-grandchild of the Jutland “ sea-wolves”’; and 
if he is to become the inhabitant of an earthbound interior, where 
no sea-breeze ever penetrates, he must renounce his essential being. 
Whether or not the man of the American and Australian and African 
Interior will ultimately become a fine and lasting feature of the 
world’s history no one yet can say. But one thing is already mani- 
fest: Matthew Arnold and a good many other clever people to the 
contrary notwithstanding, in two generations he is so far removed 
from the original Englishman that it is the clearest case of racial 
antipathy. It is tiger and lion—nay, it is cat and dog. Their instan- 
taneous attraction is solely to one another’s throats. 

Behold, then, this native-born Australian of the Interior of the 
first and second generations, sullen and sombre-souled, everlastingly 
confronting a hostile sun, his digestion ruined with an endless 
stream of tannin (he calls it tea), a spare eater, a spare drinker, pre- 
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cociously and neurotically amorous, biliously and satanically proud, 
able to shoot rabbits and birds with a rifle, and to sit any horse yet 
born from morning till night. He cares so little for the curse of 
existence that on occasion he will grinningly throw away his life for 
a trifle. When he begins to “blow,” or to swear, his drawling 
words, superhuman lies or face-whipping curses, come out of him in 
one long, nervous spasm. The English condemnatory volubility is 
utterly gone. His generosity is reckless in its extremity. Touch his 
heart, and he tends you in your hour of sickness like a woman in love. 
It is not for nothing that one lives in desperate Drought-land on 
mutton, tannin, and unspeakable “damper.” Finally, it is wonderful 
how unknown he is. The Slope swarms with cockneys, Australian 
no less than Anglo-Australian, who take fifty or a hundred miles 
from Sydney or Brisbane as the genuine bush. Truly the urban 
and suburban Pacific Slope has troubled itself but little about the 
hopeless and helpless Interior. Drought-land and the Never-never 
make up too unpleasant a dream for these dwellers under skies whose 
tender and jewelled hues invite to lotus-eating, and would invite 
irresistibly were there any lotus to be had for love or money. 

The good time gud good time never really existed for the Bushman 
in the sense that it did for his younger brother of the coastal rainfall 
or of the district around the more or less permanent rivers, not to 
say for his cousin in the cities; but still, comparatively speaking, it 
did exist, and (for our purposes here) the Big Drought finally broke it. 
It also broke him, and his younger brother also, and in the general 
ruin the smaller squatter, the man of from 30,000 to 60,000 sheep, 
went down with the rest. Mortgage laid its heavy hand on 
selection and squattage alike. The station-agent and the storekeeper, 
the right and left hands of the banks, held selector and squatter in 
a grip that was vicelike, and the combat over the shearer’s wages 
took a new aspect. To the selector large or small (by the Land 
Act of 1884, a Queensland selector can take up so little as one 
hundred and sixty acres), the wages he earned as a shearer were 
becoming more and more a matter of the last importance. The tide 
of competition was creeping higher and higher round him also, in 
this the very crisis of his other sufferings. It had reached his knees. 
He no longer really owned his own land, but was a mere agent or 
employé of the mortgaging banks. At last, he was threatened 
with absolute expulsion, unless he could rely on a real supplement 
to his income from his own labour. Meantime the old type of 
professional shearer had practically ceased to be. The born and bred 
Australian Bushman was in possession here also, and he was simply 
the small selector in posse if not in esse. There is nothing dissolute 
or wasteful about him ; at least, for the most part. He is a man who 
rides his league-long rounds from shed to shed, with a second horse 
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to carry his swag, and armed with a bank-book. His newspaper has 
- been ordered for him here and here and here. Discussion, intense 


and acrid, is his delight. The Union as a practical gospel, Socialism 
as his devoted creed—these are the primal subjects. Julta tacere 
Joquere paratus, the long silences inform the long dialogues with an 
astonishing pregnancy of thought and phrase. He has all the 
enumerated characteristics of the type. His thirsty craving is for 
clear and cooling streams, not for fusel oil. His one vice is gam- 
bling. If that bites him, he becomes demoniac. It is the same with 
afar more stolid stoic than he—the Chinaman. Add to this—both 
in his case and in the case of the small selector, our type, their sense of 
power and place, are as absolute as that of the workman of the Slope. 
They, too, feel that they are the masters, The six months’ electoral 
residence clause practically disfranchises the nomad, who may be in 
latitude 20° S. or 35° S. on election day ; but he also has the memory 
of great victories won by his father and himself, when it was worth 
the trouble, and is serenely secure of being able to repeat the per- 
formance when necessary. Light out of ten “sheds” (shearing- 
sheds, that is) are “run” under union “rules,” and that is the 
main point. And in Drought-land, the Never-never, or (as the 
common local phrase goes) the “ back-blocks,” the eight becomes nine, 
or the full decade, (I have known cases where a squatter’s stations 
mear the dividing range were “run” by compromise “rules,” 


while his stations “ way back” were too absolutely at the mercy of 


? were 


the union to do anything but submit to whatever “ rules’ 
assigned to them.)! 

Consider now on what a desperate struggle our workman of 
the Interior, has entered. He, too, faces social degradation. He, 
too, sees slavery and ultimate extinction before him. He, too, 
listens to the bitter cry of the destitute swagsman, the unemployed 
@ the bush. His shearer wages constitute his last foothold in the 
land. Thrust him off from it, and he falls into the abyss. And at 
this moment he becomes aware of the new Capital, energetic and inso- 
lent, being a little desperate also, for reasons not altogether unob- 
Yious. These reasons he does not know, but puts it all down to 
mithless cruelty, and the desire to harness men to cornmills with an 
overseer cracking a stock-whip about their staggering, bloodless bodies. 
What is going to happen? Just what is happening in the towns. 
The workman of the Slope and the workman of the Interior, with 


(1) I have taken the small unionist selector as our type, because the larger and non- 
Miionist selector, the ‘‘cocky”’ (Anglicé, ‘‘ cockatoo selector,”’ with the true philological 
Mnse of the first half of the word) is a hybrid, doomed to perish—‘‘ the mean white ”’ 
i the Southern States before the Secession War, the antagonist of labour and the tool 
@f the squatter ; and also because the small unionist selector and what used to be the 
Professional shearer are, in this second and contemporary generation, one and the same. 
The reasons for this have been shown. 
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hard eyes and locked teeth, are slowly stripping off their superfluous 
garments. They will each try a fall, if you please, with the 
Capitalist of the sea and the Capitalist of the Never-never. 


III. 


It was precisely at this point—let us say in the opening of 1888 
—that a luminous idea occurred to a certain person. That idea was 
the democratic abolition of the Great Dividing Range. The thing 
was done of old in another shape when the Pyrenees were alleged to 
have got lost on the map of Europe. Another idea still more 
formidable came along with it. Having united into one solid bond 
the great unions of the Slope and of the Interior, why not at once 
proceed to turn the combination into the nucleus of a political party? 
Given a band of Labour members, men elected purely on a labour 
“ ticket,” could not the same game be played by them in the colonial 
parliaments as was played with such amazing success in England by 
Parnell and his Nationalists? Thirty per cent. would give an 
absolute control, if properly wielded. Twenty per cent., with a cool 
and tactical head, could work wonders. Even ten per cent. might 
effect results more than gratifying. 

It was in Queensland that this bold scheme was conceived, in 
Queensland on the verge of a general election where the great issue 
of Protection tinged with Nationalism (that is to say, antagonism 
to what was vaguely called “ England” and meant Downing Street) 
was already raising extraordinary heat and hubbub. Sir Thomas 
M‘Ilwraith’s eminently progressive programme, his courage in 
challenging his rival in his own constituency and the traditional 
headquarters of Liberalism, his powerful personal appeal as the 
strongest and most sincere politician in Australia—all this took the 
wind out of the sails of the Labour members. The juncture with the 
bush unions was still little more than an idea enthusiastically 
accepted by the leaders, and beyond doing severe damage to the 
reactionary Whigs, against whom the Labour candidates ran with 
a savage vindictiveness, the result was failure. Only one Labour 
swallow flew within the Asssembly doors as the token of the new 
democratic spring. Quite dauntless, elate rather with the revenge 
they had taken on the Whigs, who were driven almost to a man 
from their seats, the Labour leaders set about the task of organizing 
the ‘junction of the workmen of the Slope and of the Interior, and 
of extending the political idea among the latter. The hour was 
ripe, and the success was astonishing. The A. L. F., the Australian 
Labour Federation, became a fact, and the Capitalist of the sea and the 
Capitalist of the Never-never found themselves suddenly confronted 
by an-alliance of wharf-labourers and shearers, seamen and miners, 
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with a dozen smaller affiliated unions behind these. All moved 
like a machine at the will of a central executive composed of able 
and resolute, but moderate and intensely practical men. The mean- 
ing of the combination was clear. It meant the bid of confederated 
Iabour for the monopoly of the big national industries. The sheep, 
the ships, the mines, soon perhaps the railways—all were in the 
hands of the workman of the Slope and the workman of the Interior, 
pho looked like winning the first fall. 

This was exceedingly serious, but the good leaders and the fine fel- 
lows were by no means all on the side of Labour. Able and resolute 
but moderate and intensely practical men were to be found, also, 
among the Queensland capitalists, and the crisis was met splendidly by 
their instant appearance in their places. The first grapple was close 
toan obscure township on the western verge of the Slope, and both 
sides were well aware of the immense issues involved. When one 
thinks of the muddle-headed stupidity and obstinacy that have dis- 
tinguished the severe encounters of Capital and Labour in England, 
me cannot sufficiently admire the temper in which these antipodean 
giants faced one another, both fearless, both respectful, both desirous 
of saving themselves and the general public from a horrible and dis- 
astrous encounter. Neither won the fall. There was no fall. They 
sttled their differences like serious and sensible men, and inscribed 
the name “ Jondaryan” on the records of the relations of the new 
Gapital and the new Labour as the watchword of a better time. 
Queensland had good cause to be proud of both of them, and she 
certainly was. 

From Queensland emanated the idea of the international soli- 
datity of Labour which took shape in the Dock Strike Fund. <A 
Brisbane sea-union cabled the first money to London, and added the 
diivalrous offer to “tie up” here, sixteen thousand miles from the 
Thames, any ship that arrived loaded by “blackleg” labour. And 
@ that first idea spread south, with phenomenal rapidity and 
intensity, so did this second of the confederation of Labour. But 
how different were the results! The workmen of New South Wales 
ind Victoria, the slow-moving conservative main body, with their 
litge, loose, and inefficient organization, were quite unprepared for 
my such marvellous transformation as had won the bloodless laurels 
@Jondaryan. There were no leaders, except of the old stamp, men 
éeustomed (so to say) to the muzzle-loader and cheerfully unaware 
a breechloaders, let alone of magazine rifles. The success of their 
Queensland fellows seemed to them to have been achieved so easily 
that they accounted themselves victors before they had begun to array 
tiemselyes for the battle. But two or three controlling capitalists of 
Sydney and Melbourne were of the new sort, and had also had deal- 
ings in Queensland. They knew all about the Australian Labour 
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Federation and the surprise it had worked, and on this occasion 
they were resolved that the surprise should be on their side. They 
were ready before the leaderless masses of the southern unions had 
done more than set themselves in disorderly motion, and they struck 
promptly and with all their force. Beyond a question southen 
Capital provoked the Big Strike, and, from its own point of viey, 
seeing it held that the encounter was inevitable, it did fairly, 
What followed is already ancient history. Labour received a crush. 
ing defeat, a defeat so crushing that it seemed an absolute and 
irretrievable rout. The idea of the confederation of the bush and 
coastal-labour was entirely discredited among the masses as ‘any. 
thing of ultimate use. Nay, the primal idea of all, the idea of 
trades unionism, was rudely shaken. The wretched struggle spread 
to the north, and in the overwhelming flood of anger and bitterness 
which it let loose, the memory of “ Jondaryan” and all it meant and 
all it gave of hope and trust in the future, was swept away. The 
temptation of the new Capital to urge the conflict to the bitter end 
was too strong for frail human nature, and Bliicher’s pursuit after 
Waterloo was not more savagely sustained. I have described the 
character of the bushman in vain if I have not made it clear that 
such a course might end in desperate reprisals. The last scene of 
this terrible campaign was something like an organized effort at 
revolution. The bushman turned to bay, and steel and lead and 
flame were the threats of his agony. He had two men of very 
different temperament to deal with, whose joint hands held and 
still hold the helm. One was Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith, the Cecil 
Rhodes of dismembered Australia; the other Sir Samuel Grifiith, 
his ancient rival and present coalition colleague, a man closer 
in theory to the extremest demands of Labour than any respon- 
sible politician in the world, the moulding brain and informing 
spirit of Australian Federation. By them the incipient rebellion 
was crushed out, crushed out firmly but as gently as possible, and 
the curtain fell on the second act of the Labour Movement in 
Australia. 
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Such, in the scantiest outline, are the two types of the workman 
of Australia—the workman of the Pacific Slope and the workman of 
the Eastern Interior, The high view I have taken of him in his 
incorporate capacity and of his interest and importance may or may 
not be correct. On that point I have already suid all I need say. 
I have only to express more explicitly the high view I take of certain 
groups of Australian capitalists to complete what, in my opinion, 
makes up the presentment of the two forces with which England 
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ga the Imperial idea will have to reckon. But I have written 
vainly if I have not made it clear that on this point these two forces 
villact as one. I know quite well, of course, all about the Anglo- 
Australian capitalist, the Englishman who has “ risen,” and remained 
m Englishman still to his finger-tips. He is not nearly so nume- 
wus (so to say) as the noise he makes in the English papers would 
jad us to suppose, and he is stone blind and deaf. At the hour of 
esis the Australian capitalist, like the American capitalist, will be for 
Australia. For he cannot escape his milieu any more than any one 
dee. Brought up in secular schools, secular in spirit even when 
denominational in letter (I mean the denominational schools of New 
South Wales and Victoria, which are feeble and inefficient copies 
¢@lifton and Marlborough), he has nothing but an amused grin for 
thealleged “‘Christianising mission’”’ of sanctified England. Religion 
in Australia is utterly unspiritual. It is a business, a mere affair of 
“mmning”’ a vested interest for dividends (or, as the Australians 
pubit, “a screw’), and the dividends are so small that you cannot 
get Australians to venture upon it. I should very much like to know 
lowmany native-born Australians have taken orders? Local bishops 
lave wailed into my sympathetic ears their utter failure to induce 
aynative-born Australians to view the clerical career seriously at 
il That wail deepened to a more agonised note when it treated of 
the low type—the mere clerical riff-raff, which sheer compulsion 
ttove the episcopal recruiting-sergeants to pass in England for 
dlonial service. Equally amused is the grin with which our friend 
isms to pans concerning the alleged “civilising mission” of 
Ietrade England. He knows pretty well what his own father’s 
iid grandfather’s “civilising mission” was to the local aboriginals, 
mfall this unspeakable hypocrisy and cant, the stupendous cant 
at hypocrisy of contemporary England, are just as much “ bun- 
wmbe” and “high falutin’ ” to him as they are to his poorer brother, 
ii@workman. And who can honestly desire it to be otherwise ? 
butthere is something else in the Imperial idea besides cant and hypo- 
misy, and to this our clear-eyed friend is of necessity as stone blind 
wi deaf as the Anglo-Australian is to other things. The Australian 
snot taught history, and he has no conception of the past. He does 
wt thrill to the name of Harold or Simon de Montfort. Drake and 
(romwell are mere names to him. The elder Pitt, the father (if any 
Miis the father) of the Empire of to-day, is a shadowy ghost to him, 
teal than Cook. And if this is so to the richer Australian, educated 
the secondary grammar-school, how much more so is it to the poor 
Stralian who has learnt the three R’s at the primary State school ? 
PWent out to Australia seven years ago, touched to the heart with 
idea that as England had found men great enough to create this 
d-wide Empire, so (after the bitter and bloody lesson of 1776) 
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she would find men great enough to preserve it. Three yea, 
showed me that it was a dream; six left me with the conviction 
that Imperial Federation would spell “swindle” to every one but 
the greedy English traders. An iniquity like that could not bk 
tolerated. Lead and steel alone can force it on Australia, and i 
would not hold its own for a year even then. For it cannot k 
done by bribery. Vulgar and second-rate rhetoricians, on the verge 
of political extinction, may galvanize their senile and greedy egotism 
to the bursting-point, and try to force through a scheme of Austr. 
tian Federation that shall be a pied-d-terre, for Imperial Federation 
on these miserable lines; but what will it ultimately count for? 
For the “honours” given as pourboires to traitorous coach- 
men—for the instantaneous thrusting of the rascals off their 
seats, and for the perhaps deadly struggle that shall bring the 
coach back to the road and drive it full gallop away into the 
sunshine of utter freedom. England cannot treat Australia a 
she treats Ireland. She had better not try. Two Irelands, and one 
of them sixteen thousand miles off, might close her career as a 
nation forever. But is, then, the Imperial idea helplessly and hope- 
lessly doomed ? No man, however much he may dread and believe 
it, should yet answer, Yes. But from whom can we listen without 
sardonic impatience to the answer, No? To our political parties? 
To the average Tory, asquat on the social safety-valve, making iniqui- 
tous alliance with the greedy trader for the sake of a share in the 
popular mess of pottage? To the average Liberal, relentless for his 
pound of flesh and pseudo-religious humbug? To the average poli- 
tician, the tool of cliques? To the average statesman, the tool of 
constituencies, or coldly and imbecilely antediluvian? Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes gave £10,000 hard cash (hard cash is what the English under- 
stand) to help Ireland to complete local government, and I make no 
doubt he would give another £10,000, if his visit to England has 
not sickened him of it all, to keep Ireland from separative autonomy. 
But Mr. Cecil Rhodes is “only a colonial,” a forcible personage 
with a strong will and impracticable ideas (I think that about sums 
up Lord Salisbury’s appreciation of him), and England will never, 
never learn from her “ colonials.’’ Suppose you had had a trium- 
virate, three dictators of the Empire, Cecil Rhodes, John Mac- 
donald, Thomas M‘Ilwraith. Suppose you had given them three 
months’ absolute power, with the precautionary qualification of sub- 
sequent impeachment if they misbehaved themselves. Before those 
three months were over, the Imperial idea would have been a 
established fact, and the earth’s history modified, if not changed, 
for five hundred years. But what is the good of supposing such 
thing? Miracles didn’t happen—don’t happen—won’t happel. 
One of the triumvirate is dead; one is sick and in a false position; 
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one is urging Boer republican presidents to “damp” “ treks,’ and 
‘the Imperial idea is left to the average English statesman, the 
‘ayerage English politician, the average English Tory, the average 
English Liberal, the average English clique, the average English 
constituency. And their business is to dawdle and blunder till 
@anada is absorbed in the States, and Australia strangles Anglo- 
Australia, and stands up to face the everlasting sun, on her own 
brave feet, joyous and defiant. 

But I shall be told—‘ This Labour Movement, of which you think 
so much, has, according to your own account, just received a crush- 
ing defeat—a genuine Waterloo. You overestimate Australian 
antagonism to our Imperial Federation, just as you overestimate the 
place and power of the Australian Labour Movement.” The reply 
isnow only too obvious. The last few days have made it so. New 
South Wales is, so far as the Labour Movement goes, the weakest of 
allthe colonies. It has been so for years and years. It has suffered 
the extreme of outrage from the most outrageous politicians in the 
world. It is the most Anglo-Australian of all, though Victoria just 
tow spitefully claims that proud distinction. It is tight in the 
grasp of clique and caucus. Nowhere did Labour receive more 
sharp and savage scourging in its time of rout than here; but 
here, here also it turned madly at bay, and extorted desperate 
terms by the threat of the penu/tima ratio nationum—the ballot-box. 
That threat was held to be vain. All the jubilant Anglo-Australians 
ui“home” (that is, in England) and abroad (that is, in Australia) 
were sure of it—oh, quite, quite sure of it. Yesterday’s cables are 
the illustration of their surety. Labour will have 30 out of 120 
tats in the new House of Assembly. Antipodean Free Trade is 
finished for half a century (Labour and Capital are at one in that), 
and Federation on the Anglo-Australian lines is at last facing some- 
thing very like Australia. 

[have only one more word to say. 

Will some one now kindly forecast for me the general elections 
imminent in Queensland—in Queensland, the protagonist of the 
Australian movement, the mother of the political idea ? 

; Francis ApAMs. 
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THERE are who run about the world, like seventeenth-century witch- 
finders, sticking pins right and left into minor bards to see whether 
or not they bleed true ichor. There are who, like Great Britain’s 
navy in the Bab Ballads— 
** Scour the blue, 
Discovering kings and islands new ”’— 

in the unexplored domain of our Britannic Apollo. But I am not 
of that squadron. Never in my life before did I pretend to spy a 
poet on my weather bow; and now that by chance I’ve accidentally 
sighted one, I feel the greater confidence on that account in calling 
on the crew at large, through this present speaking-trumpet, to take 
his bearings. 

Brand-new in the very strictest sense of the word our poet is not. 
Some seven years since, indeed, Mr. William Watson—that is the 
name that will some day be famous-—published at Liverpool (or in 
other words buried in the ground) a little collection of Epigrams, 
pure gems of lucent verse, cut and polished with rare skill on many 
sides and facets. This year, again, he has set forth more publicly, 
through Mr. Fisher Unwin, a dainty volume of poems entitled 
Wordsworth’s Grave, which has found readers and admirers, no 
doubt, since the edition (as I learn) is now well-nigh exhausted, 
but which, nevertheless, has failed as yet to obtain in full the high 
recognition it deserves in critical quarters. It was only the other 
day, indeed, that Mr. Howells chanced upon it, and spoke for ita 
few words of hearty commendation from the editor’s chair in [arper’s; 
only the other day that Mr. Walter Besant picked it up in a friend’s 
house, and wrote well of it thereafter in the Author (the journal of 
our trades-union) as a rare and precious treasure of contemporary 
poetry. Seeing, then, that even those who take a living interest in 
the rising slopes of our English Parnassus have thus overlooked these 
sweet flowers on its side so long, I may surely be pardoned, though 
at so tardy a date, in venturing, like a botanist that I am, to pull 
them to pieces now and curiously examine their inner structure. 
Why, when one comes to think of it, should we give two columns in 
hot haste to the latest trash that issues damp from the press, and 
deny a few appreciative words at our leisure to solid and enduring 
work which happens (perhaps by its own pure modesty) to have 
escaped due notice on its first appearance ? 

I was happy in my earliest glimpse of the new-found island. 
Wandering one day, as Keats phrases it, through the realms of gold 
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which bards in fealty to Apollo hold, I came by chance across this little 
western archipelago, ruled over by acertain William Watson, till then 
anknown to me. Nor doI claim to be a Columbus in the critical 
world; I didn’t discover it for myself; I was gently piloted thither 
by my friend Edward Clodd, who had sighted land already and 
explored its riches. He handed me the volume open at a little quatrain 
about Shelley and Harriet Westbrook. I read it as thus :— 


‘‘ A star look’d down from heaven and loved a flower 
Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an hour : 


‘* Let eyes which trace his orbit in the spheres 
Refuse not, to a ruin’d rosebud, tears.” 


One glimpse revealed the gold. I looked up in surprise, and 
exclaimed at once, “‘ This is no¢ minor poetry!’’ And minor poetry 
it is not, as I venture to think those will readily allow who know 
what verse is. Shelley might have written that little quatrain 
himself, in the mood in which he wrote “ One word is too often pro- 
faned,” or ‘‘ A widow bird sat mourning for her love.” Keats might 
have written it, if only he could have restrained and pruned his 
luxuriant thought to the limits of an epigram. Alone as it stands, 
had Mr. Watson produced nothing else, that piece would have lived 
om, like Hartley Coleridge’s “‘ She is not fair to outward view ”—a 
true and tender poet’s only-begotten or only-surviving child. 

But Mr. Watson has produced a great deal more. Pleased with 
the first view, I disembarked on the shore and proceeded at my 
Keisure to ransack the island. I found in it no tangled tropical 
undergrowth, but an ordered garden, worthy of note and notice. 
“Wordsworth’s Grave” itself stands out conspicuous as a delicately- 
finished piece of fine and austere handicraft in the metre of Gray’s 
Elegy—not hysterical or overwrought, after the common modern 
fashion, not involved or enigmatical, but subdued, terse, graceful, 
earefully chased, daintily modulated, and clear as crystal. Of Mr. 
Watson’s method, indeed, I shall have something more to say a 
little further on: neglecting the process for the moment, however, 
T purpose to give the reader first a fair sample of the product. 

Here, by way of specimen, is one single strophe of Mr. Watson’s 
Musing over the grave of Wordsworth. 


‘* Poet who sleepest by this wandering wave! 
When thou wast born, what birth-gift hadst thou then ? 
To thee what wealth was that the Immortals gave, 
The wealth thou gavest in thy turn to men ? 


** Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine; 
Not Shakspere’s cloudless, boundless human view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 
VOL. L. N.S. P 
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‘* What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ?— 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest. 


‘* From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 
Men turned to thee and found—not blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 


‘* Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 

There in white langours to decline and cease ; 

But peace whose names are also rapture, power, 
Clear sight and loye: for these are parts of peace.” 


In its own kind, I venture to say, since In Memoriam burst upon 
us, we have not heard from any new tongue quite so authentic a 
voice, so large and whole an utterance ; we have not met anywhere 
with such close marks of kinship to the sanest work of the great 
English singers. “In its own kind,” I am careful to say of set 
purpose, for on its exact place in our diapason I shall dwell further 
in the sequel. 

This, it seems to me, is no small meteor of the hour, that will 
blaze and vanish. Whoever reads Wordsworth’s Grave tearfully and 
prayerfully must feel at once that a new planet has swum into our 
ken ; a planet which all watchers of our poetic skies will track with 
interest henceforth through its “ orbit in the spheres.” I do not 
mean merely that Mr. Watson is a poet of fine virile fibre, and rich 
full-mouthed organ. He has sense and sanity as well. He has 
also the priceless gift of self-restraint ; he knows that grand Hellenic 
secret that the half is more than the whole; and his volume is 
therefore all pure gold, cunningly wrought and deftly carved from 
start to finish. Moreover, it stands in the direct line of descent 
from the verse of the great early poets. In one word, it is orthodox 
—poetically, I mean, of course, not theologically orthodox. There 
is no heresy here, no hole-and-corner sectarianism. <A distinguished 
critic (whom I name not, having the fear of the Sign of the Ship for 
ever before my eyes) was once looking with me at some beautiful 
picture of the modern “esthetic”? school—a Burne-Jones, if I 
remember aright. ‘It is lovely,” he said, turning to me, “ but it 
is not of the Centre.” The words stuck in my memory as of varied 
applicability. And Mr. Watson’s poetry is essentially of the Centre. 
It belongs to the main stream ; therein consists its chief value, its 
secular merit, its lasting importance. 

It is comparatively easy, of course, to attract attention if you wear 
the red cockade of the Extreme Left. The Mona Cairds and Cun- 
inghame-Grahams have taught us that lesson. Indeed, any man 
may be conspicuous, if it comes to that, who chooses to stand on his 
head at four o’clock in the afternoon in the full flood of Bond Street. 
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But how much harder it is todo really striking things in the Centre! 
Oh, yes; to anticipate an obvious criticism, I will frankly admit at 
once—what has otherwise nothing at all to do with the matter in 
hand—that I belong to the Left—the Far Left, myself, in every- 
thing. All the more, then, am I anxious to do strict justice—no 
more—to this admirable work which comes to us, in every sense, 
from the Right Centre. For politically as well as poetically Mr. 
Watson is True Blue. He sails under the good old flag—the flag 
of Shakspere, Milton, Gray, Burns, Wordsworth. He is all for 
orthodoxy, patriotism, England, home, and duty. And yet he is 
fresh, vivid, striking, original. Not since Swinburne’s Poems and 
Ballads has any new poetry so stirred me with its novelty. And 
that is much indeed to say of a man who still treads in verse the 
beaten track—who bounces off at a tangent into no strange vagaries 
of sense or language, no devious byways of versification and metre. 

Since Tennyson came and passed, the tendency of English verse 
‘has been all towards obscurities, affectations, eccentricities. Here 
is a poet who moves in a circle round the common centre. There 
have been bards unintelligible, bards hysterical, bards nympholeptic, 
bards abstruse, bards spasmodic, bards inarticulate, and bards bab- 
bling or infantile ; but for the most part there has been a want in 
our era of good sound common-sense married to good sound poetry, 
clear, terse, and polished. Mr. Watson has come in the nick of time 
to fill this aching void in our contemporary Helicon. Ilis own 
poetical summary of the situation in our day will make plainer than 
Ican his peculiar position. This is what he thinks of living bards 
around him. 


’eace—peace—and rest! Ah, how the lyre is loth, 
Or powerless now, to give what all nen seek ! 
Either it deadens with ignoble sloth 
Or deafens with shrill tumult, loudly weak. 


‘* Where is the singer whose large notes and clear 
Can heal and arm and plenish and sustain ? 
Lo, one with empty music floods the ear, 
And one, the heart refreshing, tires the brain. 


** And idly tuneful, the loquacious throng 
Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 
And little masters make a toy of song 
Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme. 


‘* And some go prankt in faded antique dress, 
Abherring to be hale and glad and free ; 
And some parade a conscious naturalness, 

The scholar’s, not the child’s, simplicity.” 


I quote this passage, not as a specimen of Mr. Watson’s verse 
(for, admirable as it is in its way, it does not by any means come up 
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to the still more admirable retrospect on English poetry from Pope 
to Wordsworth which immediately precedes it), but as defining to 
some extent its author’s position and esthetic creed. Nor do I mean 
that I wholly agree with all his criticisms: the little masters who 
make a toy of song have made, in my judgment, toys as beautiful 
of their kind as anything else in art—for example, Mr. Lang’s 
“ Ballade of Sleep,”’ which will live by the side of almost any lyric in 
the English language. 


‘“‘ Shy dreams flit to and fro 
With shadowy hair dispread ; 
With wistful eyes that glow, 
And silent robes that sweep. 
Thou wilt not hear me; no? 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep?” 


But the passage is interesting as a poet’s own view of the niche in 
the temple which most needs to be filled at the passing moment— 
his ideal of what he would wish to be himself, if power were granted 
him. And even those who admire most sincerely the poets tried in 
Mr. Watson’s balance and so far found wanting, may surely rejoice 
none the less that the old, the orthodox, the catholic school of 
English verse should still find in our midst so worthy a represen- 
tative. 

Some streams conceal their shallowness by flowing turbid. Some 
display it too frankly. Mr. Watson is all for lucidity, with depth. 

Cherishing such aims and ideals, it is not surprising our poet 
should most affect the sonnet and the quatrain, forms of verse in 
which great technical perfection and a certain austere dignity of 
thought and language are above all indispensable, This is only a 
Note, and I don’t wish to lengthen it out too far into an article, lest 
the Editor be tempted to refuse it the hospitality of his pages ; but 
I venture to choose out a few specimens of finished quatrains from 
Mr. Watson’s earlier volume of Epigrams which will leave no doubt, 
I trust, on the ever-judicious reader’s mind of our singer’s true 
planetary position among modern Olympians. I print them as they 
stand in the little Liverpool book, with only the original numbers or 
headings of the verses to introduce them. Many of them may 
almost claim to rank side by side with Landor’s immortal epitaph, 
one line of which at least—‘ I warmed both hands before the fire of 
life ”—has passed into the language as common property. 


VI. 


*« Tis human fortune’s happiest height to be 
A spirit melodious, lucid, poised, and whole : 
Second in order of felicity 
I hold it, to have walk’d with such a soul.” 
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XI. 
‘*The beasts in field are glad, and have not wit 
To know why leap’d their hearts when springtime shone. 
Man looks at his own bliss, considers it, 
Weighs it with curious fingers; and ’tis gone.” 


XVI. 
** KEATS, 


‘* He dwelt with the bright gods of elder time, 
On earth and in their cloudy haunts above. 
He loved them: and, in recompense sublime, 
The gods, alas! gave him their fatal love.” 


be ty 
‘¢ Momentous to himself, as I to me, 
Hath each man been that ever woman bore; 
Once, in a lightning-flash of sympathy, 
I felt this truth, an instant, and no more.” 


LXVI. 
‘© DARWINISM UPSIDE-DOWN. 


‘The public voice, though faltering, still Cemurs 
To own that men have apes for ancestors. 
The inverse marvel fronts me daily, when 
I talk with apes whose ancestors were men,” 


LXXX. 
‘* Love, like a bird, hath perched upon a spray 
For thee and me to hearken what he sings. 


Contented, he forgets to fly away ; 
But hush! . . . remind not Eros of his wings.” 


I have quoted so much already from these two thin volumes, I am 
almost ashamed to quote any more. Yet I feel what Mr. Watson 
has to say himself is a far better introduction than anything I can 
say for him. And as almost all my examples hitherto have been in 
the alternate-rhymed quatrain, to prevent the sense of monotony I 
will venture to make yet one more excerpt in a different style and 
on a different subject. 


‘Our EASTERN TREASURE, 


‘*In cobwebb’d corners dusty and dim I hear 
A thin voice pipingly revived of late 
Which saith our India is a cumbrous weight, 
An idle decoration, bought too dear. 
The wiser world contemns not gorgeous gear ; 
Just pride is no mean factor in a State ; 
The sense of greatness keeps a nation great ; 
And mighty they who mighty can appear. 












































































































NOTE ON A NEW POET. 


It may be that if hands of greed could steal 

From England's grasp the envied Orient prize, 

This tide of gold would flood her still as now: 
But were she the same England, made to feel 

A brightness gone from out those starry eyes, 

A splendour from that constellated brow ?” 


This is a noble sonnet, not unmindful of Miltonic and Words- 
worthian cadences; and I feel its nobility none the less because | 
differ politically and ethically from almost every sentiment and idea 
it expresses. Many years ago I published in this Review an article, 
«Why Keep India?” and from that day to this I have never ceased 
to be an advocate of- the wholesome Perish-India doctrine. But 
though I believe a nation shows itself greater by doing an act of 
justice than by successful robbery, and that to free one’s slaves is a 
grander thing in the end than to be waited upon, hand and foot, by 
a vast cringing train of them, I cannot help recognising that Mr. 
Watson has put the opposite view with a poetical stateliness and a 
magnanimity of thought which extorts unwilling admiration even 
from a hostile auditor. 

I should like to quote more: but with a pangI refrain. My hope 
is that readers may be persuaded by these sample bricks to inspect 
for themselves the whole proportioned edifice. Severe, chaste, Ionic, 
it is raised in the style of Landor and Matthew Arnold more nearly 
than of any other modern builder of the lofty rhyme: but it has a 
distinctive character of its own, a delicate refinement of detail in 
frieze and architrave, which gives it an individual claim to atten- 
tion among its flamboyant neighbours. Before we part, however, I 
shall venture to cull one final flower from Mr. Watson’s garden, 
which I have reserved on purpose to the last as a farewell posy. 


“The poet gathers fruit from every tree, 
Yea, grapes from thorns and figs from thistles he. 
Pluck’d by his hand, the basest weed that grows 

Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose.” 


If our modern flower garden can afford to despise such lilies and 
such roses as these, then it must be even richer in bright blooms and 
sweet scents than the most ardent believer in its richness and its 
fertility has yet dared to picture it. 

Grant ALLEN. 
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In the middle of August last year, after an exceptionally fatiguing 
season, I was still busy in my consulting-room, though sighing for 
release, and half inclined to say to my servant, “ Tie up the knocker, 
say I’m sick, I’m dead.”’ Suddenly a well-known and much-travelled 
member of Parliament, whom I had advised to go to Mont Dore, 
appeared on the scene with the announcement that he had just heard 
of what promised to be a very pleasant cruise to the Crimea. He 
wished to know whether that would not suit him as well as the 
French health resort. I was obliged to tell him that it would not, 
but it struck me at once that it would probably suit me. I 
therefore sent without delay to the offices of the Orient line and 
secured two berths, for my son and myself, on board the Chimborazo, 
which was announced to start from Tilbury on August 30. On the 
morning of Sunday, August 31, we reached Plymouth, and after a 
splendid passage through the Bay of Biscay, found ourselves at 
10 a.m. on Tuesday, September 2, opposite Cape Finisterre, some 
fifty or sixty miles from the Boy Rock off Cape Vilano, where the 
ill-starred Serpent was destined to meet her tragic fate a few months 
later. Steaming along the coast of Portugal, we were able to 
admire the picturesque mountain ranges behind Vigo, and gazed 
with interest on Torres Vedras, where Wellington constructed his 
famous lines in 1810. We had a good view of Cintra, and in the 
distance could be seen on the hillside, the old castle where Dom 
Manuel watched for the return of Vasco de Gama from his fateful 
voyage. 

By this time most of us had fairly settled down amidst our new 
surroundings, and I may here take the opportunity of saying a few 
words as to these. With respect to the aceommodation and the 
arrangements made for the comfort of the passengers, all that need 
be remarked is that everybody on board, with so far as I know only 
one exception, was satisfied. This is saying a good deal, for John 
Bull on his travels is not always easy to please. One great element 
of comfort was that we were not overcrowded, for there were not 
more than eighty passengers, and the steamer could easily have 
carried from a hundred and fifty to two hundred. There was a 
¢apital saloon with seven separate tables, where we chose and kept 
our places. Each of these tables soon had a name of its own; thus, 
the one presided over by the captain was “the high and mighty” ; 
another was known as “ the select”’; another, which was graced by 
the presence of two live C.B.’s, “the superior persons,” and so on. 
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. The people who sat at the same tables naturally formed little coteries, 
but there was never anything like cliqueism or exclusiveness. 

As regards the vital question of food, I can only say that though 
I have travelled by the great transatlantic steamers, by the “ P. and 
O.,” and by the South African and Australian lines, I have never 
seen anywhere on board ship such a well-appointed table as on the 
Chimborazo. As a philanthropist, I was pleased to observe that most 
of the passengers did full justice to the excellent fare provided for 
them. The wines were good and by no means dear, but it will 
comfort Sir Wilfrid Lawson to hear that the wants of total abstainers 
were amply provided for with ginger ale, soda water, and the other 
exhilarating fluids in which they are wont to drown their sorrow 
for the sins of their less temperate fellow-men. Whilst we were in 
a hot climate, I noticed that the favourite drink in the smoking- 
room was “John Collins,” an effervescing beverage of very slight 
alcoholic strength. Many learned discussions took place as to the 
inventor of this popular refresher, and the general idea was that we 
were indebted to America for its discovery ; patriotism compels me, 
however, to claim it for my own country, and the following lines clearly 
settle the vexed question :— 

‘*Mv name is John Collins, head waiter at Limmer’s, 
The corner of Conduit Street, Hanover Square ; 


My chief occupation is pouring out brimmers 
For many young gentlemen, bothered with care.” 


The ship was commanded by Captain Ruthven, who, I believe, is 
the commodore of the Orient line, and is certainly a first-rate sailor; 
I found him a most obliging, courteous gentleman, but some of the 
passengers thought he might have been a little more “ diffusive,” 
and that it would have been an advantage if his social attentions 
had been rather more catholic and less concentrated. But in the 
management of his ship he left nothing to be desired. He always 
took his vessel as near the shore as was consistent with safety, and 
went slow enough to allow us full enjoyment of whatever there was 
to be seen, even stopping for a few minutes when the scenery was 
particularly beautiful or interesting. The first officer, Mr. Scott, 
and the three junior officers, vied with each other in their atten- 
tion to the passengers. Our doctor was unfortunately unwell 
during nearly the whole of the voyage, but Mr. Burgess, of Streat- 
ham, who happened to be on board, took his duties on himself and 
most kindly and skilfully looked after those requiring medical 
help. Our purser was a man in whom dignity of appearance was 
tempered with affability of manner in a way which seemed to show 
that he had formed himself after the most approved royal models. 
His urbane condescension in answering silly questions was only 
equalled by his inexhaustible patience in ministering to the wants 
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and even the whims of those who sought his help. Another func- 
tionary who largely contributed to the greatest happiness of the 

test number was Commander Hull, whom I can only describe as 
a sort of “delicate Ariel” benevolently placed at our disposal by 
the Company to execute our behests and generally make our paths 
smooth. This gentleman was the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
every passenger ; a walking encyclopedia of information regarding 
the places to be visited, how to get tothem, and how to see them to 
the best advantage. Like the great ancestor of the President of 
the French Republic, Commander Hull “organized victory’ over 
all the difficulties of travel—routes, transport, hotel accommodation, 
and even backsheesh ! 

The passengers formed a microcosm on the whole fairly represen- 
tative of the upper middle strata of English society. There was 
nobody of oppressive elevation of rank among us, though we nar- 
rowly missed the honour of having the bombarder of Alexandria on 
board. ‘There were two C.B.s, the “superior persons” already 
alluded to; a well-known Member of Parliament ; six or seven bar- 
risters, including a Q.C., with about an equal number of “ gentlemen 
by Act of Parliament ;” two owners of yachts well known at Cowes 
and other places where yachtsmen most do congregate; an architect 
familiar with the masterpieces of his art in Greece and elsewhere ; 
adistinguished novelist noted for his vivid word-painting of land- 
seapes and seascapes ; an artist known to gods, men, and dealers as 
Mr. Tristram Ellis, but to us, in our holiday trip, as the “lightning 
artist of the Chimborazo;’’ the English professor of the dismal 
sience at the University of Edinburgh and the author of the 
beautiful prose-poem—‘“ Thoth”; several warriors belonging to the 
reserve forces; a couple of doctors and a dentist. The Church was 
not represented, a circumstance regarded as of good omen by the 
sailors. We had over thirty ladies on board, some young and others 
of a “certain age,” but none that could justly be called old. Among 
them was one who had earned celebrity as an Alpine explorer; a 
young poetess who recited her own verses in the gloaming to an 
appreciative circle; and a lady whose wanderings in many lands 
tivalled those of Odysseus. So great was the effect which the 
mingled dignity and suavity of this fair pilgrim’s manner produced 
on the natives wherever we landed, in the way of obtaining admission 
tootherwise inaccessible public buildings, that we gave her the name 
ofthe Grande Dame. When the frost of suspicion, with which every 
free-born Briton at first regards those of his compatriots with whom 
he does not happen to be acquainted, had melted under the genial 
influence of personal companionship, the travellers on board the 
Chimborazo proved to be as agreeable a set of people as one could 
Wish to meet. 
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Macaulay says somewhere that people on a sea voyage have three 
principal resources for passing the time, viz., eating twice as man 
meals as they do on shore, quarrelling, and love-making. Of the 
last-named of these devices I must leave some of the younger 
members of the party to speak. As for quarrelling, my fellow-tra. 
vellers in the Chimborazo were too well bred to indulge in that 
pastime in public, though, as. there were several married couples on 
board, I cannot answer for what may have occurred “behind the 
veil.” In the matter of eating it must be admitted that many of 
our companions laid in supplies of “‘ provant” whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered, which would have satisfied even that experienced 
campaigner, Dugald Dalgetty; but at sea there is always a possi- 
bility of complications occurring at any moment which may make 
the taking of sustenance difficult, if not impossible, and it is well 
therefore to be prepared for emergencies. There was, however, no lack 
of other amusements on the Chimborazo. We had a band which played 
every day on deck between 12 and 1 o’clock, and again either during 
or after dinner, and there was plenty of amateur music besides. Two 
of the ladies played the violin very well, and one of the young men 
was acharming singer. There was also a gentleman from Glasgow 
who witched our ears with the ballads of his native land. There 
was dancing for the younger folk, while the elders took their plea- 
sure sadly with chess and backgammon. A rubber of whist was 
always played for an hour in the morning and again in the afternoon, 
and a mild game of poker was often indulged in in the smoking- 
room. On deck cricket and amateur photography were the chief 
amusements. Of the latter fine art there were some fifteen or twenty 
active votaries, besides numerous candid friends and self-appointed 
amici curie always ready to offer criticism and advice. Portraits, 
groups, and innumerable views were thus taken, and if I possessed 
all the sun pictures which were promised me by my fair fellow- 
travellers I should be able to open an exhibition of amateur photo- 
graphy. Nor was the cultivation of the tourist mind neglected. 
There was much poring over guide-books, and, in one or two cases, 
over works of heavier metal like those of Kinglake and Gibbon. 

Sometimes when we were approaching a new place Captain Hull 
would give a little lecture in the evening on the objects of interest 
to be looked for, and point out the best way to see the various sights. 
As he had been a great traveller his knowledge was extensive, and 
his observations were always valuable and usually entertaining, 
except when they were drawn from a certain recondite authority, 
whom he comprehensively alluded to as “Old John Murray,” instead 
of from hisown experience. Mr. Tristram Ellis also gave a couple of 
very instructive lectures on the places of interest which lay in our line 
of route, illustrating his remarks with his own charming pictures. 
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‘Tt is time, however, to return to our cruise, and it may be well 
jp state here that I do not propose to give a log of the ship's 
course or a description of scenes which are, no doubt, familiar to 
many of my readers, and can be read in any guide-book. I will 
content myself with a rapid sketch of the principal places which 
we saw, dwelling only on one or two in which, for one reason or 
another, I was myself particularly interested. 

We passed Cape St. Vincent on the evening of September 3rd, 
and at one o’clock on the next day we were off ‘“ Trafalgar’s Bay.” 
Being unable to land at Tangiers on account of a heavy ground 
swell, which would have made landing in small boats dangerous, 
(aptain Ruthven decided to alter his course and take us to Algiers 
byway of compensation. The disappointment was not so keenly 
felt by me as by many of my fellow-passengers, as I had visited 
Tangiers some years before. Here I venture to make a little 
digression in order to mention that I do not consider the climate of 
Tangiers a good one in winter. It is not sufficiently protected from 
winds, and it is not warm enough to be a good place for invalids; 
moreover there is often a good deal of rain. I can, however, 
strongly advise people who want a change in April, and who like 
ling on the sea, to run down to Gibraltar on a Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer, cross over to Tangiers, spend a week or two there, 
md return the same way as they went. For Members of Parlia- 
ment, barristers, and others, who require a change before the season 
commences, or for those who wish to avoid the cold winds of our 
English spring (modern style), a short stay at Tangiers will be 
found just what is wanted. 

We reached Algiers on September 6th. Here we felt the comfort 
ithe arrangements made for us by the Company, when, instead of 
haying to do battle with the native boatmen, we were quickly landed 
by our own smart sailors, and a regular service of boats was estab- 
lished between the ship and the shore. I need not describe Algiers ; 
idescription of Regent Street would have as much novelty at this 
time of day. I noticed a great falling off in the way the public 
buildings and the beautiful Jardin d’Essai, the Kew of Algiers, are 
Kept, as compared with their condition during the reign of 
Napoleon III. The development of Algiers, both as a town and as 
sprovince, was, like the Hausmannisation of Paris, a hobby of the 
late Emperor, and I suppose it is a sign of loyalty to the Republic 
show disrespect to his memory in this way. The principal 
French street leading up to the old town, which is occupied by 
Arabs, reminded me very much of the Chinese quarter of San 
Francisco; the resemblance may have been due to the contrast 
Wticeable in each case between the Orientalism of the denizens, 
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their manners, customs, food, wares, &., and the comfortable 
European appearance of the houses they live in. During a py. 
vious visit to Algiers I had made what doctors call a clinical exper. 
ment on myself by smoking hasheesh, or “kif,” as they call it jp 
Algiers, in a native coffee-house. I did not repeat the experiment, 
but it may be interesting to recall some of its details. The pipe 
used for the purpose has a long tube and a large bow], though the 
actual cavity into which the drug is put is not much bigger than the 
tiny opium pipe of the Chinese. The pipe is lighted by a youth 
who heats a small piece of charcoal to a white heat, and puts it in 
the pipe. The smoker takes one deep whiff and passes the pipe on 
to his neighbour, and in this way the kif circulates like the wine 
bottle, but in more silent fashion. Your turn soon comes round 
again, and in about ten minutes you are under the influence of the 
drug. I cannot say that in my case the effect in any way resembled 
the paradis artificiel described by Théophile Gautier, but then I am 
not a poet. I found the effect pleasant and exhilarating, and both 
I and a friend who accompanied me noticed that our power of 
ascending the somewhat precipitous streets of the old town of 
Algiers without fatigue was greatly increased. We got througha 
large amount of sight-seeing, and returned to our hotel, feeling 
buoyant and not at all exhausted; nor did the next morning bring 
headache or repentance. How it might have fared with us, how- 
ever, had we taken a sufficient quantity of the drug to cause sleep, 
as the practised smokers do, I am unable to say. 

Heading next for Sicily, we reached Palermo on September 8th, but 
I cannot linger over the familiar beauties of the bay, nor the noble 
cathedral, nor the Saracenic architecture of some of the buildings, 
nor the ultra-Zolaesque horrors of the Capucin catacombs. We 
weighed anchor again on the evening of the 10th, and rose betimes 
on the following morning in order to see the Lipari Islands, and try 
to recall a little classical emotion in passing between Scylla and 
Charybdis. The rock was easily made out, but the famous whirlpool 
was voted a very insignificant affair. Small craft, however, still 
sometimes come to grief there when the wind is in a certain quarter. 
Steaming along the picturesquely mountainous coast of Sicily, we in 
due course arrived at Syracuse, where we stayed twenty-four hours. 
One of the most interesting things to me here was the fountain 
of Arethusa, which springs from a little pool some twenty feet below 
the level of the ground. Growing in the pool was a quantity of 
beautiful papyrus, a fine species of sedge, which attains to a height 
of twelve to fifteen feet. The papyrus is jealously guarded, but the 
Grande Dame was able to procure some fine specimens, and amused 
herself the next day by showing us how the ancients made theit 
papyrus rolls, 
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Leaving Syracuse, with its wonderful amphitheatres, its Street of 
Tombs, its fabled “ Ear of Dionysius,” its catacombs (which are said 
tobe more extensive than those of Rome), and its genial and hos- 
pitable inhabitants, we steamed on to Athens. For two or three 
hours before arriving there we had a splendid view of the wondrous 
city which was so long the sun of civilisation to the rest of Europe. 
The white pile of the Acropolis, perched upon the bold brown crag, 
made a picture which can never be forgotten. As we came nearer we 
thought we could make out Lycabettus and Hymettus, and there was 
avast display of esthetic enthusiasm mingled with cheap erudition 
fresh culled from the guide books. It had been arranged that we 
should go into the Pireus, but our “lightning artist” induced the 
Captain to enter the Bay of Phalerum instead. This was a distinct 
improvement, as the Pirsus, though redolent of the classics, has an 
aeient and fish-like smell which is distressing to modern noses, 
whereas Phalerum is a bright little seaside resort much frequented 
bythe present inhabitants of the Grecian capital. On arriving at 
Athens most of the passengers at once went on shore and took up 
their residence in a hotel. 

My first visit was, of course, to the Acropolis, where I went in 
the company of Mr. Tristram Ellis, whose familiarity with Athens— 
us“ extensive and peculiar’ as Sam Weller’s knowledge of London 
—made him an excellent cicerone. On reaching the Acropolis, we 
had the good fortune to fall in with two gentlemen, Messrs. Schultz 
aid Barnsley, who were in Greece on an artistic mission, studying 
the Byzantine churches. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
beth these gentlemen knew every stone of the Acropolis, and they 
were most obliging in showing us everything of special interest in 
the shortest possible time. After seeing the Propylea, the Parthe- 
non, the Erechtheum, and the Nikeapteros, and spending some time 
in the museum where the antiquities are derived exclusively from 
the Acropolis, we passed on to the Areopagus, the seat of the famous 
fibunal which sat at night so as to be free from the disturbing 
influence of popular feeling. Among the high crimes and misde- 
Meanours with which it was competent to deal, it is somewhat start- 
ling to find idleness grouped with murder, treason, and ixreligion, 
aid punishable with heavy penalties. It is obvious, however, that 
ina community where there is no leisured class, idleness is an offence 
against the State: and this is how it will have to be dealt with if 
Socialism ever becomes established as the ruling principle of civilised 
life. We next visited the theatre of Dionysius, where the plays of 
the great Greek dramatists were performed before audiences as 
cultured and as critical as those present on first nights at the Lyceum. 
But what a difference there is between a “new and original” play 
by Aschylus, Sophocles, or Aristophanes, and one by any of the 
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“eminent hands” of our own day! On the following day I hag 
intended to go up Pentelicus, from which a very extensive view may 
be obtained—it is one of the mountains which “look on Marathon” 
—but I was prevented from making the excursion by a message 
which I received from that most gracious lady, the Duchess of Sparta, 
intimating that she would drive into Athens from her country house 
at Tatoi, and receive me in her palace. Her Royal Highness looked, 
I thought, rather delicate, but she said she found the climate of 
Greece delightful. Though a note of sadness naturally ran through 
the conversation, the Duchess was most kind and sympathetic, as | 
had alwaysfound her. She brightened up in speaking of the future 
heir to the throne of Greece, whose photograph she showed me with 
all the pride of a young mother. I agreed with her that he is a very 
prince of babies, and for the sake of his royal mother and his 
Imperial grandparents, I hope his career will be a glorious one, 
I next proceeded to pay my respects to Miss Tricoupis, the sister of 
the Prime Minister. Her father represented Greece at the Court of 
St. James’s, when she was a child, and she speaks English with the 
perfection of pronunciation which in my experience is more often 
met with in Greeks than in other foreigners. Miss Tricoupis is a 
most charming lady whose hospitality to English people is prover- 
bial. I subsequently had the honour of an interview with Mr. 
Tricoupis, whose personality made a great impression on me. He is 
a dark man, of middle height, with a strikingly fine head. He 
struck me as a man of penetrating intellect and great vigour of 
character, with a large stock of reserved power. On leaving Mr. 
Tricoupis, 1 went again to the Acropolis to see the remains of the 
sanctuary of Asclepius and Hygieia, which, strange to say, had 
escaped me at the time of my first visit. The sacred fountain of 
Asclepius remains as a spring of brackish water which, I daresay, 
would cure as many diseases as it did in the old days, if only fuith, 
which is the “ active principle” of all such healing agencies, could 
be restored. The treatment seems to have been a mixture of devo- 
tion and hydropathy. After washing in the fountain and offering 
up prayers at the altar of the god—the usual honorarium in the 
form of sacrifices and gifts not being forgotten—the patients wrapped 
in blankets were laid on the floor to ‘await developments,” if I may 
borrow a phrase from our cousins over the water. A proper frame 
of mind was induced by putting out all lights and enjoining strict 
silence, and, if possible, sleep, so as to give the remedy the best chance 
of doing its beneficent work undisturbed by external influences. The 
conditions were certainly well calculated to bring about that mental 
state in which the sufferer’s faith makes him whole, and they equally 
served the purpose of the priests, to whom the darkness and general 
atmosphere of mystery afforded a convenient opportunity of “accept- 
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ing” the offerings placed on the altar by the patients or their 
friends. 

The prescriptions which were supposed to be revealed by Asclepius 
in dreams varied more or less according to circumstances, but so far 
scan be made out at this distance of time, they, to a great extent, 
gonsisted in simple hygienic measures as to diet, exercise, baths, &c., 
and religious observances, in which it may readily be supposed that 
offerings of what Mr. Wemmick would call “portable property,” in 
one form or another, tothe presiding deity, formed a prominent feature, 
§0 largely did water figure in the pharmacopm@ia of the Temple of 
Asclepius, that it may be gathered that the divinity agreed with 
Pindar that “water is the best,” and indeed he might justly be 
termed the founder of the hydropathic system. Besides the sacrifices 
of animals—prototypes of those still made on the altar of medical 
science by vivisectors—and the various “ unconsidered trifles” pre- 
sented to the god by way of fee, persons who had been eased of their 
gifierings had votive inscriptions and reliefs put up in the temple 
in commemoration of the event. If they could not afford this method 
of recording their gratitude, they had small tablets put up on which 
the limb or other part which had been freed from pain or disease 
was rudely carved. This shows that the custom which still prevails 
in some parts of the south of Europe of decorating the walls of 
churches or shrines with arms, legs, &c., in gold, silver, or wax 
{according to the patient’s circumstances), is a relic of a heathen 
observance at least two thousand five hundred years old. 

A circumstance which added greatly to the interest of my visit to 
Athens on this occasion was that I was fortunate enough to make 
the acquaintance of Dr. Schliemann, whom I met in the Polytechnic 
School, where the wonderful collection of antiquarian treasures 
mearthed by him at Mycenz was exhibited. The famous archeo- 
logist—whose explorations underground almost rival those.of Stanley 
above it—invited several of our party to his house, where he received 
us with the greatest courtesy, and interested us with remarks which 
showed a remarkable combination of Yankee ’cuteness and German 
philosophy. 

The National Museum at Athens is well worth a visit, being 
particularly rich in archaic statues and in early s¢e/es or sepulchral 
teliefs, the old Grecian equivalents of our own less artistic tomb- 
stones. These relics of antiquity are of the highest interest 
not only to lovers of art, but to all who think nothing that 
is human foreign to themselves. On these memorial tablets is 
depicted much of the domestic life of ancient Greece; the mode of 
death is often portrayed, or the occupation of the person comme- 
Morated is indicated by appropriate symbolism. The conception of 
death as a journey to an undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
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no traveller returns, finds expression in the representation of the 
departed person taking leave of his wife or children. There is clear 
evidence on many of these sepulchral reliefs that the Greeks believed 
in a future state. After seeing the ste/es in the Museum, we visited 
the ancient cemetery or Ceramicus, where the tombs which once 
contained them are still standing. Some of these interesting memo- 
rials have been left where they were placed by the sorrowing rela- 
tives, and some were dug up while we were looking on. I observed 
that they looked as fresh as if they had just left the sculptor’s hands. 

Before leaving Athens I was anxious to pay a visit to Eleusis, 
and the excursion promised to be all the more interesting that the 
Grande Dame and her charming niece volunteered to accompany me. 
Driving through the Pass of Daphne I enjoyed that superb view of 
Athens which Chateaubriand describes in his Itinéraire. It would 
be presumptuous in me to attempt any word-painting of the scene 
after so great a master, and the reader will probably be grateful for 
my self-restraint. On arriving at the summit of the pass we got 
out to visit the monastery. The church is of Byzantine origin, but was 
greatly modified—shall I say Becketted ?—in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. While we were examining it I was surprised to hear myself 
called by name, and on looking up I became aware of a gentleman 
perched up close to the roof and busy copying a mosaic. It was Mr. 
Barnsley, whose acquaintance I had made a day or two before in the 
Parthenon. Driving down the other side of the pass we saw before 
us the beautiful Bay of Eleusis, landlocked by Salamis. As we 
approached the straggling village of Eleusis large drops of rain began 
to fall, and we had scarcely time to hurry over the excavations of 
the temple before a tremendous thunderstorm broke over our heads, 
as though the old gods were even at this late day displeased that pro- 
fane intruders should venture on the scene of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Our horses got frightened, and we had to take refuge in a peasant’s 
cottage, where we were most hospitably received. I noticed that 
though the floor was only hardened mud the women were comfort- 
ably dressed and looked clean and tidy, and there was no sign of the 
squalor and destitution that one sees in many parts of Ireland. In the 
evening some of us had the pleasure of dining with Mr. Haggard, 
chargé d’affaires in the absence of the British Minister, Sir Edmund 
Monson, and Mr. Rennell Rodd. We spent a most agreeable even- 
ing with these gentlemen, and from Mr. Haggard I learnt more 
about Athens and Greece generally in a couple of hours, than I could 
have done in as many months by my own unassisted efforts. The 
next day, while some members of our party went over the Arsakion, 
a normal -school, where fifteen hundred girls between five and 
eighteen years of age receive an excellent education, I took the 
opportunity of doing a little of that shopping which is looked upon 
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by a traveller's family at home as the most important feature of 
the trip. Among other things, I became the proud possessor of some 
light wraps and scarves, made of a kind of silk grenadine inter- 
woven with gold, which excited the envy of many of my fair fellow- 
passengers. I dare say if [had been willing to “ trade ” I could have 
made a fair profit out of my purchases, as there is nothing of the 
kind to be got in Constantinople or Asia Minor. 

Leaving Athens with regret, and I daresay with hopes of seeing 
it again “some day,” which for most of us will fall in the Greek 
kalends, we steamed ‘along the Dardanelles, scanning the shore during 
the hours of daylight, guide book in hand, so as to miss nothing of 
interest. Vague recollections of our distant school days and of 
certain unpleasant episodes of that “happy time” came back to 
most of the male contingent, and seeing Tenedos, the plains of Troy, 
with the so-called tomb of Ajax, the mouth of the Skamander, and 
Mount Ida in the distance, I have no doubt some of us registered a 
secret vow to “ get up” all that sort of thing again, and perhaps to 
attempt to grope our way through Homer in the original. These 
valiant resolutions generally only serve to repair the pavement of a 
place over which the London County Council holds no sway, but it 
is difficult for any one who has had the least tincture of a classical 
education to avoid indulging in some dreams of the kind when 
surrounded by places where every hill, rock, and rivulet has had its 
name enshrined in immortal verse and consecrated by association 
with heroic deeds and beautiful legends and burning thoughts that 
can never die. As we passed between Sestos and Abydos there was 
of course much quoting from Byron, who though scorned by Mr. 
Swinburne and the superfine critics generally, still lives in the great 
heart of the people, and will continue to be read when the Lycoph- 
tons of the day are consigned to a limbo of oblivion as obscure as 
their own verses. I dare say Byron was more proud of having swum 
the Hellespont than of having written the “‘ Bride of Abydos,” and 
yet Captain Webb (who, like Chatterton, may truly be said to have 
“perished in his pride,”) would probably not have thought much 
of the feat, which as the noble poet boasts, 


‘‘ Leander, Mr. Ekenhead, and I, did.” 


On approaching Constantinople the captain considerately slackened 
speed, so that we might come in sight of the famous city in the 
morning when the sun would be striking “the Sultan’s turret with 
a shaft of light.” 

But, alas! it was raining when we arrived, and the city of the 
Golden Horn looked almost as dismal as London on a wet day. It 
almost seemed as though the “Clerk of the weather” was playing 
us a spiteful trick, for this was the first rainfall we had experienced 
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whilst at sea. In spite of the murky atmosphere, however, Seraglio 
Point looked very beautiful, having behind it the large castellated 
buildings with massive walls, and the dome of St. Sophia with its 
four minarets, the whole relieved by numerous trees scattered 
among the buildings and mosques. Landing close by the Arsenal, 
we found ourselves among a host of dogs who were sprawling about 
and disdained to make way for, or even to notice the existence of the 
Giaour. They can hardly bring themselves to move even for 
carriages, and they are not infrequently run over, when not only the 
victim but all his friends within hearing give their sorrow vent in 
lugubrious howls. These curs form a characteristic feature of the 
Turkish capital, and their “ points” are too well known to need 
description here. In Pera and Galata, where they pick up a scanty 
living in the gutters and dust heaps, they have, like Cassius, a lean 
and hungry look, but at Stamboul the Turks feed them regularly, 
though they look upon them as unclean animals and would on no 
account admit them into their houses ; in that quarter they also have 
the benefit of legacies left for their support by “ pious founders.” 
On landing, my son and myself with a friend found quarters at 
Le Club de Constantinople, where, thanks to the courtesy of the oblig- 
ing secretary, Mr. Mavrogordato, we were made very comfortable, 
The first “lion” we visited was, of course, St. Sophia. I must con- 
fess I was as much disappointed with the outside of that historic 
edifice as Mr. Oscar Wilde was with the Atlantic ocean. It hada 
naked and faded look, which acted like a wet blanket on my some- 
what enthusiastic anticipations. I was still more disappointed with 
the inside. From my boyhood I had looked forward to visiting St. 
Sophia “as the terrestrial paradise, the second firmament, the car of 
the cherubim, the throne of the glory of God, the marvel of the 
earth,” and so forth. Standing in St. Mark’s, I have often thought, 
recalling the descriptions I had read, “This is gorgeous, but how 
much grander and more beautiful must St. Sophia be!” It wasa 
cruel disenchantment. In St. Mark’s everything is rich almost to 
excess, yet the magnificence of the detail is everywhere made to con- 
tribute to the general effect so as to form one harmonious whole. 
On the other hand, what strikes one most about St. Sophia is the 
tawdry character of the ornaments, the ill-assorted colours, and the 
wretched way in which the ancient mosaics have been patched up 
with stucco. The whole thing, in short, has that indescribable 
“ shabby-genteel ” look which Oriental magnificence so often has 
when seen near. In short, one might suppose that the Turks 
had of malice aforethought done their utmost by tasteless deface- 
ment and barbaric ornament to destroy the original beauty of this 
famous temple, as if to show their contempt for Christian architec- 
ture. One would be almost content to see Constantinople in the 
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hands of the Russians if they would make St. Sophia once more what 
it was thirteen centuries ago, when the Emperor Justinian exclaimed, 
“Solomon, I have surpassed thee !” 

On leaving St. Sophia we went to the Mosque of Suleiman the 
Magnificent, which was begun in 1550 and finished five years 
later. Its grand simplicity is in strong contrast with the mere- 
tricious and discordant splendours of St. Sophia. The weather having 
by this time cleared up, we made an excursion to Therapia, steaming 
along the European side of the Bosphorus. On the way we passed 
the splendid palace of the Sultan, Dolma Bagtche, which from the 
water presents an appearance of great magnificence and richness. 
Marble steps descend from the palace to the sea, and the numerous 
balconies and terraces with their delicate tracery give a lightness to 
the structure which, in spite of its immense size, made it look more 
like the abode of the fairy monarch Oberon than of the “thunder- 
bolt, the bone-crusher, the shedder of blood,” to quote only a few of 
the decorative epithets which figure among the titles of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. Just beyond the palace are the beautiful 
gardens of Beshiktash, and a little beyond them, is the palace of 
Vildiz, with a small mosque near it. On reaching Therapia we went 
to pay our respects to the British Ambassador, but finding that Sir 
William White was taking his siesta, we passed on to the residence 
of the secretaries of the Embassy. The new Embassy is a very 
handsome building, but the old house was more interesting to me. 
In this wooden structure, which looks like a handsome bungalow, 
Lord Stratford de Redclyffe used to spend the summer months. Not- 
withstanding the high talents and great diplomatic experience of our 
present representative, it is not now as it was in the days of the 
“Great Elchi,” when the British Ambassador had only to say, “‘ Do 
this,” and the Sultan did it. It is the influence of the representa- 
tive of the big battalions of Germany which is now preponderant at 
the Turkish Court. The gentlemen of the Embassy received us 
very kindly, and after we had drunk one of the twelve cups of coffee 
Which are supposed to be consumed daily by every one living in 
Gonstantinople, they took us for a walk in the beautiful woods at 
the back of the residence. In several places the trees are cut away 
and stone seats are put so that good views of the Bosphorus and the 
opposite shore may be obtained. 

The next day, after visiting the mosques of Sultan Ahmed and 
Mahomed II. at Stamboul, I drove to the Tophane suburb, some 
three or four miles from the city, to present myself to the Grand 
Vizier, to whom his Excellency Rustem Pasha, the well-known and 
much-esteemed representative of the Porte at the Court of St. 
James’s, had kindly given me a letter of introduction. Kiamil 
Pasha is a very handsome man, between fifty and sixty years of age, 
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of medium height and dark complexion, with regular features, and 
a remarkably thoughtful expression. His manner was very gentle 
and refined, and he gave me the impression of being a man of great 
intelligence. I believe that Friday, the day on which I called, is 
supposed to be a day of rest, but I found the Grand Vizier engaged 
with a gentleman on business. I remarked to him that he worked 
very hard, and he said, “ Yes, 1 do; and I have been doing so for 
five years without any rest. I am not so fortunate as Lord Salisbury 
or Mr. Gladstone, who go away to their country houses. I can 
never leave my post for a day.’ I ventured to remark that his 
Majesty the Sultan was himself a very hard-working man and 
looked into every detail. ‘ Yes,” replied the Pasha, “ it is quite 
true, and that, of course, gives a great deal of additional work to me 
and my colleagues.” After conversing with his Highness for a 
little time I took my leave in order to be present at the ceremony 
of the Salaamlik, that is, the State visit of the Sultan to the mosque. 
There is a pavilion in the grounds of the palace adjoining the 
mosque, from which infidels are allowed to see the procession. Cards 
of admission have to be obtained from an ambassador, and those who 
hold them are supposed to be the Sultan’s guests, and are therefore 
under his special protection. When at Therapia the day before I 
had got some cards, but on arriving at the pavilion I found all the 
best windows occupied by passengers from the Chimborazo, who had 
found backsheesh judiciously administered in the right quarters by 
Commander Hull, as effectual an “‘ open sesame ” as the more ortho- 
dox tickets. There was a strong guard of soldiers on each side of 
the mosque. As the clock chimed the hour, the muezzin appeared 
on one of the minarets, and in a high, tremulous voice called out— 
‘God is great. There is but one God. Mahomet is God’s prophet. 
Come to prayer. Come and be saved. God is great. There is but 
one God. Come to prayer.” After repeating these words four times, 
to the north, south, east and west, the muezzin retired, and soon 
afterwards, the road leading to the gates of the mosque having first 
been carefully covered with sand, the procession appeared. First 
came a motley host of distinguished officials—pashas, generals, mili- 
tary attachés of foreign embassies—who stood not on the order of 
their going but apparently went as they pleased, the Sultan himself 
bringing up the rear in an open carriage. As he approached some 
of the Chimborazo visitors cheered, at which his Majesty seemed 
rather pleased. He has an anxious, but not disagreeable expression 
of countenance, and looks the student rather than the soldier. As 
soon as he had entered the mosque we hurried away to see the 
dancing dervishes, who only perform, if I may use the word, on 
Fridays at two o'clock, in a large room of their Tekkeh or convent, 
which is open to the public on these occasions. The area in which 
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they dance is circular in form, and the dervishes were arranged in 
an outer and an inner circle in the enclosure. Each one revolved 
tly on his toes to a curious Oriental tune played on a flute in 
waltz time. Their eyes were fixed or closed, their arms extended, 
and their robes inflated ; and an individual dressed somewhat in the 
Buropean style and wearing a remarkable hat which to the profane 
mind recalled the grotesque headpiece of Ally Sloper, acted as con- 
ductor, or, I suppose I should say, ballet-master. The pace gradually 
quickened till the dervishes looked like animated teetotums. 

We next visited the great bazaar, which is of Byzantine struc- 
ture, and is really a city within a city. The area which it 
covers must be very extensive. The bazaar has been so often 
described that I will not attempt to inflict another sketch of it 
m‘the reader. I can only say that it did not nearly come up 
to my expectations, and the ventilation was so bad, we were 
not sorry to get out of it. We next visited some of the Turkish 
cemeteries at Galata and Pera; nearly every inch of ground is 
covered with little columns surmounted with turbans for men and 
sprigs of myrtle for women. At present, however, I believe the 
Turks are all buried at Scutari, as they have a firm conviction 
that sooner or later they will be driven out of Europe. We also 
visited the great cemetery at Scutari in which so many thou- 
sands of our fellow-countrymen lie buried. Close by, at the back 
of the cemetery, is a large building now used as barracks, which 
was once the great English hospital in which Florence Nightingale 
treated the science of nursing. From Scutari we took a caique to 
Moda with the intention of seeing a regatta. We arrived, however, 
too late to see anything but the defeat of our fellow-countrymen in a 
towing match between the crewsof an English and a French gunboat, 
Sir William White having kindly invited us to take tea on board 
the English gunboat Cockatrice, we were hospitably entertained by 
Commander Fritze H. E. Crowe, the officer in command, who after- 
wards put us on board the Chimborazo, which was to start the next 
morning. I then learnt that the Sultan had expressed a wish to see 
ne, and that a Court official had come to the Pavilion for me; but 
Thad already left to go and see the dancing dervishes. I had also 
missed the opportunity of seeing the Old Seraglio, the Treasury, and 
the palaces of Beylerbey and Dolma Bagtche, to which his Majesty 
had graciously invited the passengers, sending six of the Imperial 
eaiques for them. As if these disappointments were not sufficient, 
I next made the pleasing discovery that my luggage, which had 
somehow been brought on board without the formality of passing 
through the Custom House, had been impounded by a vigilant 
Oficial. I sent my son to the Custom House to recapture our bag- 
gage, but he was too late, and neither persuasive French nor vigorous 
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English, nor even the name of the Grand Vizier made any impres. 
sion on the stolid non possumus attitude of the Turkish officials. My 
luggage was finally rescued from durance vile by the personal inter. 
vention of the Grand Vizier, whose courtesy to me in this “ eight. 
penny matter’ makes the episode one of the most remarkable of al] 
my travels. One tries in vain to imagine what would happen if a 
Turkish citizen were to call at the house of an English Prime 
Minister during the sacred hour of dinner, and ask him to make 
the Custom House authorities give up his portmanteau. 

The next morning we left Constantinople, and after a pleasant 
passage over the ill-famed waters of the Euxine,arrived opposite Sebas- 
topol on the morning of September 21. The sun was shining and the 
town looked very bright, the white buildings and the domed churches 
producing a fine effect. After having a good view of the town we 
steamed north, and between twelve and one were within a few miles 
of Eupatoria. We now turned round, and this time steering south 
and keeping near the coast, we came in about an hour to the ruins 
of the old fort, where the Allies landed on the 14th September, 
1854. Keeping quite near the cliffs, in a little more than half an 
hour we were at the river Bulganak, which the Allies crossed on the 
afternoon of the 19th September. Half an hour more brought us to 
the mouth of the Alma, and from the deck of the steamer, with good 
glasses, we had an admirable view of the battle-field. It was quite 
easy to make out the two villages of Bourliouk and Tarkantav. 
The white houses could be seen in each village, and the green trees 
between them looked very pretty on the plain. The Kourgané Hill, 
on the other side of the river, where the Russian cavalry were posted, 
was plainly visible, and it was easy to understand what terrible 
destruction the heavy battery placed on the lower slope of the hill 
must have caused to Codrington’s division, as it advanced after 
crossing the river. We fancied we could make out the pathway on 
the steep left bank of the river very near to the sea, where Bosquet’s 
brigade climbed up, unfortunately placing itself entirely out of the 
range of the battle-field. 

As for reasons intelligible only to the Russian official mind, we 
could not get permission to land at the Alma, we steamed to Sebas- 
topol, where, after prolonged inspection by representatives of both 
the civil and the military powers, it was decided that we might be 
allowed to set foot on Russian soil without risk of the immediate dis- 
ruption of the Empire. The town itself is very uninteresting, but it 
still bears numerous marks of the siege. We drove out to the 
Malakoff, where nothing remained of the famous fort but a grassy hill 
planted with bushes and ornamental trees. A winding path leads to 
the top. We picked up a number of relics, such as bullets, pieces of 
canister-cases, fragments of shot, broken bayonets, rusty sword- 
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handles, and even sardine-boxes. We next visited the great Redan, 
walking from the English rifle-pits right up to the mound. It was 
really a distinct dale, first gradually down and then gradually up 
again to the mound, and the distance from the pits by our measure- 
ment was at least two hundred and fifty yards. We examined 
some of the most advanced rifle-pits, and found that about a 
foot to a foot and a half below the ground there was no soil what- 
ever but simply rock. It was this circumstance which made it 
impossible for the British to push their rifle-pits close up to the forts, 
and rendered the storming of the Redan so much more formidable 
an undertaking than that of the Malakoff, where the soft ground 
permitted the French to carry their rifle-pits close up to the Russian 
guns. Whilst the British troops were being slaughtered in masses 
for several minutes by a heavy fire of grape-shot, the French in a few 
seconds were in the Malakoff. From where we were standing we 
had a very extensive view out to sea, whilst across the harbour the 
Star Fort and the great pyramid which marks the situation of the 
Russian cemetery were conspicuous objects. We then drove to 
Cathcart Hill to see the English cemetery, which is well kept and 
picturesquely planted with shrubs. I noticed on the tombs many 
names that “grace their country’s story,’ and on my return to 
England I was able to tell several of my friends that the graves of 
their relatives were well looked after. In the afternoon some of us 
got small boats from the natives, and rowed past the ironclads, at a 
little distance from which we saw that great fiasco, the Popoffka, now 
discharging the useful, but humble, function of an asylum and hos- 
pital We rowed some little distance up the mouth of the Tchernaya 
and after disembarking and crossing the river we went up a steep path 
to visit a very interesting Byzantine church hewn out of the cliffs 
near their summit. Some of our party afterwards descended into 
the valley and; recrossing the river, climbed the heights on the other 
side, passing over the very ground that General Pauloff, with his 
huge body of infantry and nearly one hundred guns, had traversed 
on that dull grey morning when the Allies were to have been 
hurled into the sea. 

On the following day, after a somewhat hurried inspection of 
Todleben’s museum, which is a dismal collection of old models, 
Weapons, and prints, we drove to Balaclava. The sun was shining 
and a gentle breeze blowing, but it did not need much imagination 
to conceive how different the bleak, barren upland would be when 
covered with several inches of snow, the thermometer below zero, 
ond a howling wind playing at nine-pins with the tents ; or perhaps, 
worse still, when the cold rain fell pitilessly, and the ground was a 
Mere sea of mud, that “fifth element” which Napoleon said he had 
discovered in Russia. Turning aside to see the French cemetery 
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we fonnd it kept in excellent order by a Frenchman. We visited 
the house in which Lord Raglan lived; his portrait hangs in the 
room on the ground floor in which he died. One can recognise in 
the face the noble disposition and the kind and generous nature, but 
did he possess that “ peculiar and intuitive faculty for the reading 
of a battle-field ” attributed to him by Kinglake? On raising the 
picture we found behind it a marble tablet with the following inscrip- 
tion: “In this room died Field Marshal Lord Raglan, G.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in the Crimea, 28th June, 
1855.” Continuing our drive we found ourselves overlooking the 
ground where General Scarlett, with a squadron of the Inniskillings 
and two squadrons of the Greys, the celebrated three hundred of the 
heavy brigade, charged up hill a mass of three thousand Russian 
cavalry. We could see where the General, accompanied by his 
young Aide-de-Camp, Alec Elliot, and closely followed by two horse- 
men, his orderly, the celebrated swordsman with the curious name 
of Shegog, and his trumpeter, full fifty yards in advance of his own 
three squadrons, broke into the mighty masses of the Russians. Soon 
after we passed the village of Kadekoi, and then the sea, and the little 
harbour of Balaclava, so landlocked that it looks like a lake, came 
into view. Whilst we were waiting for lunch we walked through the 
village and noticed the picturesque ruins of the old Genoese castle 
and the cross put up as a memorial of the great work of Florence 
Nightingale. Having partaken of a frugal meal, we drove back 
to the Field of Balaclava, and were put down within half a mile of 
Canrobert’s Hill. After walking to this point and staying therea 
few minutes we passed on to the third Redoubt or Aratabia, from 
which we had a good view of the famous “valley of death.” It 
strikes me as an ideal ground for a mimic cavalry duel, the spec- 
tators standing on the Causeway Heights or the Fiorkine Hills, 
but it certainly is not a well-chosen place for six hundred horsemen 
to charge into the mouth of a strong battery of artillery, whilst the 
hills on each side are occupied by huge masses of infantry. A monu- 
ment stands where the Russian battery was posted. A good number 
of our party descended into the valley, and our young poetess recited 
with much feeling but in admirable taste “‘ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” on the very spot over which the gallant horsemen had 
ridden to death! In looking at the scene of so much heroism one 
could not help thinking with bitterness how it has in many cases 
been rewarded by an ungrateful country. These poor fellows did not 
haggle as to the amount of blood they were prepared to shed, and 
it is to my mind nothing less than a national disgrace that red tape 
should tie up the public purse in suchacase. However, Mr. Stanhope 
has recently announced that, at last, some provision is to be made 
for the survivors of those who fought so bravely in our last great war. 
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After a drive of a couple of hours, we arrived at the base of the 

ights of Inkerman; some of the party got down and climbed the 
hill, but the learned and discreet, of whom I was one, made a slight 
déour, and finally ascended by a new road which passes close to the 
spot where General Cathcart in making a flank movement was, in 
his turn, outflanked and killed in fighting his way back. We finally 
arrived on The Heights close to The Barrier, around which so many 
of our gallant soldiers fell on the 5th November, 1854. We left our 
carriage and walked on to Shell Hill, from which there is a capital 
- yiew all over the country. With the battle-field under one’s eyes it 
is easy to see how cramped the space is, and how lucky it was for our 
troops that the Russians could not bring their enormous masses of 
men into play. We next proceeded to the Sandbag Battery, where 
amass of stones, and what looked like a fragment of wall, still 
remain. It is now surrounded by scrub oaks and other trees 
fifteen or twenty feet in height. On returning to our ship we 
wiped out the memory of these ancient feuds with a dance on board, 
towhich the Admiral in command at Sebastopol and the principal 
dficials, with their wives and daughters, were invited. A visit to 
the ruins of _Khersonesus next morning brought our stay at Sebas- 
topol to a close. 

On leaving that city we steamed round Cape Kherson, passing 
Balaclava and running along the grand mountainous cliffs of the 
suthern coast of the Crimea. The hills, which are for the most 
part of a red colour, are very bold, precipitous, and angular, while 
the beautiful trees which have been planted round the palaces and 
villas along the coast make an agreeable contrast to the rockbound 
tore. The scenery seemed to me on the whole more magnificent 
than that of the Italian Riviera, principally because the coast 
mountains are higher and nearer to the sea. In the afternoon we 
reached the pretty town of Yalta. The mountains at the back are 
closer to the town than anywhere along the Franco-Italian Riviera, 
except at Mentone. The next day we explored the town and its 
neighbourhood, seeing the Imperial Palace at Livadia, the palace of 
Prince W oronzoff at Aloupka, with its superb gardens in which there 
ate two Wellingtonias planted by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in 1869. 

I consider that Yalta is an admirable health resort for persons 
Whose lungs are delicate. English people would find it an agreeable 
thange after having spent several winterson the Riviera. Of course 
itwould not be advisable for those suffering from active disease to 
take so long a journey, but persons threatened with consumption, or 
those whose lungs contain healed cavities—extinct volcanoes of 
disease—and who still find it necessary to winter abroad, would, I 
haye no doubt, benefit greatly by the change of environment they 
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would experience by living some months in this little oasis of 
civilization in the desert of Tartar barbarism. 

From Yalta we returned to Constantinople, and, after receiving 
our letters and newspapers and dropping two passengers, we steamed 
on to Mudania. Immediately on landing we drove to Broussa, the 
ancient capital of the Turks in Asia before they obtained a foothold 
in Europe. Here are the tombs of the first Ottoman sultans. There 
are eight of them—miserable domed buildings, mostly octagonal or 
hexagonal in shape, and containing the bodies of the sultans’ wives 
as well as their own. The tombs of the sultans look like long 
wooden coffins, which instead of being flat on the top are angular, 
like the stone tombs often seen in English churchyards. Over 
the coffins are large pieces of green silk, finely embroidered with 
gold and silver thread; but the metal is tarnished, the silk worn- 
eaten or worn away, and these funereal adornments now presenta 
very forlorn appearance. The coffins of the wives are generally 
about half the size of those of the sultans, and are covered with 
very simple green silk trappings. Some of the mosques at Broussa 
are exquisitely beautiful, and the Grand Bazaar is much more in- 
teresting than that of Constantinople. The silks and embroideries 
of Broussa are renowned throughout the world, and both the mer- 
chants and their wares are much. more purely Asiatic in character 
than in European Turkey, the Jewish element in particular being 
much less visible. Broussa, which has repeatedly suffered from 
earthquakes and teems with hot springs, is famous for its baths, 
and several of our party went through the ordeal—or enjoyed 
the luxury, whichever expression may be preferred—of a genuine 
Turkish bath, the thoroughgoing character of which might have 
satisfied the late Mr. Urquhart. Whilst “doing” Broussa our 
headquarters were at Chekirje, a health resort near it, where a 
whole hotel had been chartered for us. Some Armenian visitors who 
were spending the summer there were very courteous and hospitable 
to our party. After a most agreeable stay amidst surroundings 
which gave us a very fair idea of Asiatic life, we returned to 
Mudania and re-embarked for Malta homeward bound, Early in 
the morning of the 30th October we passed into the circular gulf of 
Santorin from the north, that is, between the islands of Thera and 
Therasia. Here the captain delayed the ship for half an hour to 
give Mr. Tristram Ellis an opportunity of making some sketches. 
In the afternoon we had a good view of Crete, and in the evening 
we passed Serigo, losing sight of land after that till we arrived at 
Malta on October 4th. 

Malta has been recommended as a health resort, although I cannot 
understand on what grounds. It is the most windy place I have 
ever been in, and it is extremely dusty, whilst the glare of the sun 
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jgmost disagreeable. It is further afflicted with one of the most 
disgusting harbours in the world, and has the questionable privilege 
of possessing a special fever of its own production. On October 9th 
we reached Gibraltar, and on the 13th we arrived at Plymouth in a 
dense fog, as if to prevent our having any doubt of the fact that we 
were really home again in ‘‘ Old England.” 

Thus ended one of the most interesting and delightful trips it has 
ever been my lot to enjoy. I think everyone was pleased, most were 
benefited, and those who cared to take advantage of the abundant 
opportunities offered to them were instructed. 

When we were nearing the shores of England I made a careful 
medical inspection of my fellow-passengers, and came to the con- 
dusion that, with one or two exceptions, they had all greatly bene- 
fited in health by the excursion. Those who on setting out looked 
well now looked better, and those who had looked “ sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought”’ or worry or illness now had the glow 
df health on their faces. On myself the effect of the trip was almost 
like that of the fabled elixir of life; 1 felt, comparatively speaking, 
like Faust after his “great transformation scene” from age to 
youth. 

This my first experience of the “new yachting” leads me to 
think that it has a great future before it, for it has many advan- 
tages compared with the ordinary form of that amusement. Of 
ourse, there are some exclusive persons who do not care to mingle 
with the common herd, and who prefer to take their pleasure in a 
raft which makes one feel that there is some truth in Johnson’s 
definition of a ship as “a prison, with the chance of being drowned.” 
Even sailing in a large and well-fitted yacht, with a select party of 
me's “inner circle” of acquaintances on board, does not always 
tome up to the ideal of human felicity. A friend of mine, who has 
had a yacht for many years, tells me that people are more selfish on 
board a yacht than under any other circumstances. There are many 
other worries attending the possession of a yacht apart from the 
expense which it entails. 

In the new yachting there is no unpleasantness as to the choice 
of places to be visited, nor are carefully arranged plans liable to be 
disarranged at the last moment by the thoughtlessness or unpunctu- 
ality of friends. You have the pleasures of companionship without 
ay of the responsibilities of a host or the obligations of a guest. 
You can enjoy the sea and the air—charged with ozone, which is the 
champagne of the lungs, and free from any taint of vegetable or 
siimal corruption—just as fully as if you were an Alexander 
Selkirk on a floating island, and you have many comforts which 
cannot be had even on the largest and best appointed yachts. I can 
strongly recommend what I may call the “omnibus yacht,” if not 
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exactly as a “pentacle of rejuvenescence,” still as one of the best 
remedies I know for the effects of overwork or prolonged ll. 
ness. Only in order to get the full benefit of it the traveller must 
change his mind as well as his sky. He must leave all his profes. 
sional and other worries behind him, and give strict orders that no 
business letters or telegrams shall be forwarded to him. Let him say 
with Tibullus, “Carry me through remotest peoples, carry me over 
the waves, where no woman [read “client,” “ patient,” or “ consti- 
tuent,”’ according to circumstances] shall know my way.” Then let 
him allow himself to be borne along, seeing many men and cities, 
and throwing himself completely into the life of the moment, 
absorbing new impressions and new experiences, as a plant draws 
nourishment from the surrounding air. Let him be content that 
the thing does him good, without troubling himself why it should 
do 80, or insisting on having his sensations translated into scien- 
tific phraseology. The great benefit of such a trip is repose in 
a pure atmosphere with constant change of scene. Further, there is 
the important circumstance that in a voyage in a well-appointed ship, 
a@ man is amid ideal sanitary surroundings, where the bacilli (ora 
large proportion of them) cease from troubling, and the drain- 
afflicted householder is, or ought to be, at rest. Many people to 
whom ordinary yachting would be intolerable on account of sea- 
sickness, could defy the enemy on a large ship, and in case of acci- 
dental illness of any kind, the latter has advantages too obvious to 
need mention. On the whole, I can echo the sentiments expressed 
in the following classical lines which I had the pleasure of hearing 
recited by the author himself, the Honourable Member for the 
Chimborazo, as the Greek poets used to read their own verses at 
public festivals :— 


‘‘ Tf you’re sick of seeing patients or of interviewing clients 
Or have lectured quite sufficiently on politics and science, 
If your legislative powers are in want of reparation 
And you’ve spent a tedious session in the service of the nation; 


Then I stake my word upon it that the best thing you can do, sir, 
Is to take an ocean yoyage in an Orient Company’s cruiser.” 


Moretti MAckKenziz. 
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MILITARY EDUCATION. 
THE EDUCATION OF OFFICERS. 


Lorp WotseE ry has just published his “ inaugural” lecture to the 
Military Society of Ireland, at what seems a very significant time. 
The Director General of Military Education published shortly before 
his “Fourth Report on the Education of Officers,” giving reasons 
why “ new regulations” should be drawn up affecting candidates for 
commissions in her Imperial Majesty’s army. These regulations 
are constantly undergoing change. I have been an “ army tutor” 
or “coach” or “‘crammer” (as my calumniators call me) for thirty 
years. The same set of regulations has never stayed in force more 
than a very few years. As to the word “‘crammer,” Mr. Churton 
Collins has pointed out that it contains in the highest possible 
development the three strongest recommendations to calumniators— 
suppression of what is true, suggestion of what is false, and men- 
dacium simpleec—the lie direct. It half won the battle for those in 
the wrong before the fight began. In the great struggle between 
the Cavaliers and the Puritans in Charles I.’s reign, the latter almost 
secured their ultimate victory as soon as they had fastened the nick- 
tame “ malignant” on to the Cavaliers. The latter could retaliate 
with no better term of abuse than “ Roundhead.” Malignant was 
almost as good a suggestion of the false, a suppression of the true, 
and the lie direct, as crammer. The private tutors, however, are not 
going to spoil their case by bandying vituperation with their 
libellers. The contest is not which can most successfully invent 
scurrilous nicknames, but which are the best servants to their em- 
ployers, the public—which best earns the money paid them. This 
little dissertation was needful, because all the changes have been 
made for one purpose, and for one purpose alone—viz., to protect the 
interests of the inefficient teachers, and to “ baffle,” foil, or handicap 
those who can and do teach well, and who want education to be good 
and thorough, and a useful preparation for the battle of life in 
whatever field it is to be fought. 

The regulations now in force are said by the Director General to 
have been drawn up in order to cure what the military authorities 
and the head masters of public schools agree in thinking a great 
evil; viz., the fact that “the number of candidates competing 
directly from the public schools is less than it ought to be.” They 
found that the then existing regulations “discouraged” the candi- 
dature of boys educated in the classical departments of the public 
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schools, thus excluding from the competition many who had received 
“the soundest and most liberal training which the public school 
afford.” This looks as if the military authorities were of opinion 
that “little Latin and less Greek” forms noé a sound and liberal 
education, but all in that direction “ which the public schools afford.” 
The Director General asserts, “It has always been held most desir. 
able that the future officers of our army should, if possible, come 
direct from the public schools. very disposition exists at the War 
Office to facilitate this end.” The former assertion I emphatically 
deny. It is very true if “lately” be substituted for “ always,” 
The second assertion is emphatically true. Why it should be is the 
marvel. But the effrontery of avowing it is a greater marvel still. 
The military authorities and the head masters say this desire that 
all officers in the army should have been public-school boys exists, 
because only in the public schools can “a thoroughly well-grounded 
liberal education be found.” An examination of the schedule 
of subjects proves that what the authorities and the head masters 
think a “thoroughly well-grounded liberal education,” “a sound 
general education,” would be regarded by anybody else as a string 
of wretched and contemptible smatterings. Latin is compulsory on 
all. In the preliminary examination candidates are to have the 
“aid of a vocabulary of the harder words.” This shows what a 
miserable smattering of Latin is required. There can be no knovw- 
ledge worth the name required of competitors when boys know 
so little that they cannot struggle through the “ preliminary ”’ with- 
out having all the harder words in an easy bit of Latin translated for 
them. All the so-called knowledge asked for is to be “ elementary” 
and “easy.” The schedule of mathematics is amusing. What the 
boys are to learn is carefully defined, for fear their teachers should 
stray off the path carefully lined out. No longer are algebra, trigo- 
nometry, mechanics, conics, differential and integral calculus, per- 
mitted to candidates with mathematical ability, but the ‘‘ elementary,” 
“lower parts” of these subjects are carefully defined, e.g., ‘“ conic 
sections: elementary properties with easy problems.” It is the same 
with all the rest, and the differential calculus is expressly excluded. 
It is the same all round; eg., only “elements” of inorganic 
chemistry are permitted, and “elementary properties” of elec- 
tricity, &e. 

What is the good of elementary knowledge ? Sound knowledge 
of the “elements” of any branch of learning is only useful as a 
preparation for higher and better knowledge of it. But a smatter- 
ing of Latin and Greek, which are to be dropped as soon as the 
candidate who takes them up has passed his entrance examination, is 
worse than useless. The time wasted in acquiring it could have 
been better spent. Can mere elementary knowledge constitute a 
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égound education”? The candidates will be reduced to one dead 
Jevel of uniform ignorance. There is, however, some hope for the 
Director General, though he seems worst of all as sinning against 
jmowledge and conscience. He says the subject is not “devoid of 
difficulties,’ because not merely is a sound general education 
required, but “considerable knowledge in certain definite subjects 
is essential ;’’ ¢.g., ‘‘ mathematics, geometrical drawing, French or 
German” (why not both?). The Director General, knowing that 
“lmowledge ” and definite knowledge is required, ¢.c. is necessary, 
deliberately plans the substitution of ignorance for it, and calmly 
and cynically tells us why; viz., to prevent parents from sending 
“intending candidates to private tutors,” and to insure our future 
gficers coming “direct”? from the public schools. The army is 
to be deliberately sacrificed to make public-schools monopolists, 
to make sure that all commissioned officers in her Imperial 
Majesty’s army shall be sons of “the classes,’ and to stamp out 
the public’s best friends, those who for many years have kept the 
public schools in order—the private tutors. So much for the 
Director General, the War Department, and the head masters, 
whose agreement is wonderful. 

To read Lord Wolseley after this miserable exhibition of effron- 
tery, cynicism, and planned swindling on all the English nation 
who are not public-school boys or masters, is like iced water in a 
barren and dry land. Let us see his text and study his lecture. 
“often hear it said that our army, of which we are all justly proud, 
thould keep pace with the progress made by Continental armies. 
That is not enough for me. I want to see it far better, and more 
diicient as a fighting machine, than any other army in the world.” 
How is this to be brought about? There is no doubt about “the 
fighting qualities of our rank and file.” But that rank and file must 
betaught not only to drill and march past well, but they must be 
“thoroughly trained as fighting soldiers.’’ Their officers, their 
masters, must possess the knowledge necessary to enable them to be 
their teachers too. The officers, to be able to teach, must themselves 
wderstand what a battle is like, and know the “science as well as 
the art of their noble profession.”” Let Lord Wolseley teach the 
Secretary of State, the War Office, the military authorities, and the 
head masters what knowledge he, an expert, thinks essential for 
dlicers inthe army. They must possess stored up military know- 
ledge—military science, and military history. The conditions under 
which campaigns are planned and carried out, and battles fought, 
ae totally changed. Wars formerly lasted many years. There 
were many campaigns in different countries. Battles were fought 
Mfields of so small a size that “the commander from some central 
Psition could see what went on in all directions, and could keep a 
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general hold over, and superintend the movements of, the varioy 
divisions of his army.” If a general commanded, who possesse 
the needful stored-up knowledge of military science and art, there 
was victory. ‘When a general ignorant of the science gf 
war commanded, failure, often disaster, was the result.” Knoy. 
ledge was necessary then. How much more is it necessary nov, 
when campaigns extending over half a continent are planned bya 
strategist and tactician who rarely if ever comes under fire, who 
aims at the capture, not the slaughter, of enemies by the hundred 
thousand; who in a few weeks, trusting in and trusted by, “his 
thoroughly-trained fighting soldiers,” and having the needful 
knowledge, overthrows a dynasty, tramples a nation under his 
feet, and changes the face of Europe? Have we not heard and 
read of “the six weeks’ campaign” which brought about results 
hardly less momentous? Every student of history knows that 
we English have embarked in wars with light hearts, and met 
with reverses through our ignorance and arrogance, which might 
well prove fatal nowadays. We know of the mismanagement and 
worse of the Crimean War. We know how the English were cleared 
out of the “ Peninsula,’’ when the war distinguished by that name 
was beginning. Also how we were driven out of the Low Countries, 
“the Duke of York escaping capture only by the superior fleetness 
of his English thoroughbred.” Fancy the Duke of Cambridge being 
steeplechased across the Weald of Sussex by a reconnoitring troop 
of Uhlans, belonging to an invading army, which had landed some. 
where below the South Downs! We know how Napoleon reckoned 
on invading England, and destroying the English nation, and how 
narrow an escape from invasion we probably had owing to Nelson. 
We can’t reckon on having a Nelson whenever one is wanted. What 
was possible for Bonaparte is much easier now. If once a Conti- 
nental coalition owned a fleet more powerful than ours, which made 
possible the invasion of England by such an army as trampled 
France under foot, guided by another such tactician and strategist as 
Von Moltke, the fate would be ours which befell France, if not a 
worse one. We know that prevention is better than cure and must 
do what Lord Wolseley tells us, instead of submitting to the dicta- 
tion of the head masters. The difficulty is that all the Secretaries 
for War, all the Under Secretaries, Parliamentary or Permanent, all 
the Prime Ministers, all the Cabinet Ministers or almost all, were at 
Eton, or some other public school, and are just as ready to obey the 
head masters’ orders now, as when they feared the birch if they did 
not. It’s the old story about the masters ruling the boys, the boys 
ruling the mothers, the mothers ruling the fathers, and the fathers 
ruling the people. A military officer of high position wanted to 
send his son tome. He came to tell me so. I asked where he was? 
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At such-and-such a school (naming what used to be one of the best). 
He wanted me to tell him how to get his son away. I said, “‘Go 

urself and fetch him.” He answered, “Do you think I dare go 
and tell Mr. So-and-so I have come to take my boy away?” And 
he dared not, and he did not. He wired to the boy to come up 
and see him, and wired to the head master to let him come, and 
then brought him to me. I hope to make known to the world more, 
and more comical stories than this. Very few if any fathers dare 
face a head master, or ask for what they pay for, or remonstrate if 
they don’t get it. And they dare not take boys away asarule. The 
Head Masters’ Trades Union stops it. That boy would be boycotted. 
He would not be received into any other public school. If a father 
took a son of, say, fifteen and a half years of age from Eton because 
he thought he was not properly taught, what would the boy say ? 
What would his mother say? And his sisters and his cousins and 
his aunts P 

We cannot, I say, afford to risk a first defeat in the belief we 
shall do as we did in former days, and recover from our disasters 
and wear out our enemy at an enormous loss of life and treasure 
and civilization. If anybody wants to know what a long war may 
do for those who come out conquerors, led him read the history of 
England from 1815 to 1830. Lord Wolseley demonstrates that 
ignorance in officers isa crime. And he tells us what knowledge 
is necessary for an officer. ‘The art of tactics,” “the science of 
strategy ” are to be worked up to. Lord Wolseley tells us Napoleon 
was the greatest of generals. His special studies were military his- 
tory and geography, meaning specially physical geography. He 
tead critically the military history of all ages. He was deeply 
versed in everything bearing upon the science of war. Deeply versed 
in strategy, that knowledge would have served no practical purpose 
had not a most intimate acquaintance with geography enabled him 
to apply it effectively. The physical features of the world have most 
influenced the history of man. A general must understand the 
configuration, resources, and climate of the country where he has to 
Operate. He must learn “ pure strategy from Jomini.” The mili 
fary biographies of some of the greatest generals should be studied ; 
knowledge is especially necessary for a first campaign. Marl- 
borough’s first great campaign, which he never afterwards surpassed, 
thows how deeply he had studied strategy and tactics and geography 
before. No amount of experience can ever compensate for lack of 
knowledge. Experience is specially useful as enabling a brave man 
to think and act sensibly and usefully, and to come to sound decisions 
When exposed to danger. Needful knowledge will be obtained by 
astudy of the wars of this century, especially the wars of 1866 
and 1870. The German official accounts of them will be a monu- 
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ment to the ability of the officers of the German Headquarters staff, 
Every officer should read and re-read Hamley’s Operations of War. 
Lord Wolseley specially advises the study of Napier’s History of the 
Peninsular War till perfect knowledge of it be won. After geo. 
graphy simple and physical, and topography, come geology and 
drawing and accurate map-making. ‘As new inventions render 
war more complicated, scientific acquirements become more and 
more essential.” 

I have already said how strongly Lord Wolseley lays stress on 
“the crime of ignorance.” He quotes Sir Charles Napier hereon :— 
“ An ignorant general is a murderer. All brave men believe in the 
knowledge he pretends to possess, and when the death trial comes 
their generous blood flows in vain! Merciful God! how can an 
ignorant man charge himself with so much blood? I have studied 
war long, earnestly, and deeply, yet tremble at my own deficiency.” 
These are terrible words (says Lord Wolseley), but they should be 
written up in every officer’s mess-room, in every room of the War 
Office, and where the Cabinet Council assembles from time to time 
to select men to command armies. It would be well if they were 
written up large in every public schoolroom where “ army classes ” 
assemble to be taught useless smatterings, and elementary properties, 
and to do easy problems. Lord Wolseley says he has always felt 
acutely the truth of Sir C. Napier’s words. He tells us a piece of 
his experience, viz., that he has himself refused to allow battalions to 
go into action because he knew their commanding officers were unfit 
to lead them. He has been compelled to leave behind battalions of 
fine soldiers because commanded by incompetent colonels—“ ignorant 
of even the first rudiments of what they ought to have known well.” 
He did not mean “ to connive at murder.” Lord Wolseley seems to 
remember the scandals brought to light by the Chelsea inquiry after 
the Crimean War. 

We can see plainly now what military education and instruction 
should be. ‘Education’ is general; “instruction” is special. 
Everybody should be “educated.” Every one’s intellectual powers 
should be drawn out, cultivated, strengthened, as a course of athletics 
strengthens the powers of the body. At the same time useful know- 
ledge should be acquired. When each boy’s destiny is settled his tech- 
nical instruction should begin. It is held that all boys destined to hold 
commissions in her Imperial Majesty’s army should be “ techni- 
cally instructed” in all needful knowledge in military colleges. 
Entrance to those colleges is won by success in an open competitive 
examination in those branches of learning which constitute “a sound 
education.” Ifa boy knows so much Latin that he can read Casar, 
Livy, Tacitus as easily as he can Napier, it is valuable knowledge. 
Less is useless, and the time spent on it has been wasted. The boy’s 
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mind has been demoralized. So with Greek. If a boy can read 
The History of the Thirty Years’ War by Thucydides as easily as he 
ean read the History of the Peninsular War by Napier, he has 
aequired most valuable knowledge. Anything less is valueless for 
an officer. But even this knowledge of Latin and Greek cannot be 
said to be necessary to officers. French and German are necessary, 
and can be made to supply the same educational training as Greek 
and Latin. It is good to know Russian. Boys who could speak 
French and German fluently would most likely, when officers, learn 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian—any or all—especially if these lan- 
guages were properly taught and encouraged in the military colleges. 
Lord Wolseley says “ scientific acquirements ” are essential. What 
are scientific acquirements? Mathematics, natural sciences, ‘.e., 
chemistry, inorganic and organic, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
geology and mineralogy, zoology, botany, and others I need not 
mention. Of these some seem essential, others not. Of the above- 
named, chemistry, and the four following (sometimes called physics) 
are plainly held by the military authorities, as well as by Lord 
Wolseley, to be essential. Mathematics, properly so-called, not 
“elementary properties” and “easy problems,” are universally 
allowed to be essential. Drawing, both geometrical and freehand, 
is essential. So is English composition; so is geography. Lord 
Salisbury has given us some useful information on this subject. He 
aid in the Upper House that, “if you look to the utility of the 
studies, English literature will compare favourably with Latin.” It 
is clear that the Prime Minister is not in favour of either baby 
latin or compulsory Latin. Lord Salisbury also “regretted the 
much smaller value given to natural science.’ He is quite right. 
Tord Salisbury is one of the few men who can speak on this subject 
without talking nonsense. He and the Duke of Cambridge were 
the only ones who did so on the occasion I refer to. Lord Morley 
greatly distinguished himself. It has happened to very few men to 
talk an equal quantity of nonsense in as few minutes. He said “ pri- 
vate tutors’ whole object was mark-getting.’’ So long as examiners 
“mark’”’ papers, private tutors and public schoolmasters will be 
exactly equally guilty and innocent in that matter. He said private 
tutors “ did not require their pupils to read the books on which they 
Were to be examined,” but crammed them with “tips” which 
tabled them to answer the questions set. 

So long as books are “‘set”—which never should be, or hardly 
ever—it is possible that there may be a private tutor somewhere 
foolish enough to try the above process. But no examiner worth 
his salt will fail to detect it. Lord Morley said “private tutors 
generally had no moral supervision or control over their pupils,” i.e. 
allowed their pupils to run wild by day and night all over London. 
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There may have been a man or two foolish enough to think he would 
get pupils by letting them run wild, but both he and the tipster 
would very soon shut up shop. Debauchery and idleness and “ fast. 
ness’? combined are inconsistent with success in competitive exami- 
nations. Such youngsters would be easily beaten by those contented 
to behave properly and study too till success had been achieved, 
There was a lot more of similar rubbish, but the above samples are 
sufficient. Curiously enough, the Duke of Cambridge stumbled on 
the proper thing to do, but, as the acrobats say, ‘‘ missed his tip.” 
He said: “‘ The great schools should try to accommodate themselves 
to educating their young men.’’ Had he added, “up to the standard 
required as a proper preparation for the higher education of officers,” 
he would have solved the problem. Unfortunately he said some- 
thing different. He said he expected the public schools to supply 
an “education in general subjects”—an education such as any 
gentleman ought to have if he wishes to be useful to his country. 
He did not seem at all sanguine about getting anything of the sort 
from the public schools. Lord Salisbury bewailed the great fault 
of our public schools, the neglect of natural science and of the 
history and literature of our own country. _He was “sorry the 
Government would not use their influence to lead the public schools 
into a more desirable path.” He was in Opposition then. He is an 
accomplice now—knowing better all the time. Now let us have Sir 
John Lubbock’s evidence. He complains in The Times that science 
and modern languages are not properly taught in any of our public 
schools. He quoted the Duke of Devonshire’s (1875) Commission 
report, that scientific instruction was neglected, and said its almost 
total exclusion from the curriculum of our public schools is a 
national misfortune. It may almost be said that they have kicked 
it out altogether now. Evidence from Tory sources is always valu- 
able. St. James’s Gazette says :— It cannot be denied that the old- 
fashioned public-school training, enjoyed by Englishmen of the upper 
and upper middle classes, is the very best in the world.” Is it? 
Lord Salisbury denies it ; Sir John Lubbock denies it. But the best 
valuer of public schools and their teaching is a writer in Vanity 
Fair. He sums them up thus :— 

“‘T am much interested in boys (though their ultimate uses are sometimes 
not apparent to my mind), and I am, therefore, rather glad to see the row that 
is going on in The Times about the ages at which various controversialists think 
the youngsters should leave public schools. Looking at the educational value 
of the big schools, and remembering the bills which poor noodles of parents 
pay, I should think that if a lad were entered at twelve, and left six months 
afterwards, his brains, his morals, and his father’s banking account would all 
be benefited. No doubt a public-school boy, with his traditions, his queer 
notions of caste, and his nice manners, is rather a pretty specimen of the 


juvenile male; but he costs at least £250 a year, so that he is a dear article. 
Take his attainments (barring rowing and cricket) when he is eighteen. A 
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Naval School boy of sixteen can beat him out of sight in mathematics; a 
Board School boy writes a better hand, and knows arithmetic better than he 
does ; a Kingwood School boy who matriculates at London at sixteen could 
teach him classics, and teach him a good deal; an Owens’ College boy could 
distance him in science ; and one of Mr. Wren’s fancy lads could ‘ leave’ him 
in modern languages. He knows nothing thoroughly, excepting that he is a 
proud pupil in a glorious institution. I should say that the sooner he leaves 
school the better. A struggling parent would derive far more good from 
paying a thorough coach than from letting his son become a cocky and arrogant 


idler.” 

Here, then, is the schedule of subjects as advised by Lords Salisbury 
and Wolseley and Sir J. Lubbock, in which candidates for admission 
to military colleges (and they ought to be admitted by no other, or 
back-door) should be examined in open competitive examinations 
constituting ‘‘ general education” suitable for them, and preparatory 
to their subsequent training, “and technical instruction,” in their 
professional, military subjects :— 

1. Mathematics.—Thorough knowledge being required. 

Any ignorance shown in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry would 
¢ancel all marks gained in higher subjects. 

2. Modern Languages.—In following order :— 

(a) French, (2) German, (c) Hindustani, (d) Russian, (e) Italian, 
(f) Spanish. This must mean that no one must take up 6 till he 
was proficient in a, and no one take ¢ who was not proficient in both 
aand b, Xe. 

3. Geography, especially physical, and Geology. 

4. Freehand and Geometrical Drawing and Mapping. 

5. Natural Science, limited to (a) Chemistry, (/) Physics. 

6. English Composition, Literature, and History. Nuapier’s Penin- 
sular War to be a “ set book.” 

This list covers the Duke of Cambridge’s definition, Lord Salis- 
bury’s and Sir John Lubbock’s recommendations, and Lord Wolse- 
ley’s too, so far as “ general education” and preparation are con- 
cerned. The other books and subjects recommended by him are to 
be studied by the cadets while in the military colleges before being 
commissioned, and still more thoroughly when officers, in whom 
ignorance is murderous. 

I do not want to run down Greek and Latin—quite the contrary. 
Ifeither is dropped and the other made “ compulsory,” Greek should 
be the compulsory one. But is either necessary ? 

Is there time to acquire them properly, as well as all that is 
Recessary, in the time? Iam all for raising the limits of age, so 
that scholars of colleges, and even graduates, could compete. I 
know no reason why a boy should not take his degree in the mathe- 
matical, natural science, or modern languages tripos at Cambridge 
when “under twenty.” I don’t see why he should not take honours 
in one and pass in the two others. In accordance with the information 
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and advice I gave Lords Salisbury, and Hartington, and Kimberley, 
the limits of age for Indian Civil Service candidates, which were 
lowered by Lord Salisbury for the express purpose of wiping out 
what Bayswater calls the College in Powis Square, have been raised 
again by Lord Cross. What is sauce for the Indian Civil Service 
goose is sauce for the military gander. You must not have ignorant 
striplings, but what the Duke of Cambridge wants, viz., ‘‘ young 
men” thoroughly educated in general subjects forming a proper 
preparation for the technical instruction in military colleges. Never 
mind about private tutors. Never mind about public schools. Never 
mind about Tories or Liberals—who contradict themselves and each 
other with equal looseness, according as they are in or out of office. 
This is an Imperial—not a party question. Weare all equally inter- 
ested in it. Let us have an efficient army. Let us have well- 
educated and well-instructed officers, not those who are so ignorant, 
so criminally ignorant, that the general dare not send into action the 
battalions they command because he would not “ connive at murder” 
by sending brave soldiers into danger under such men. Incompetent 
subalterns make incompetent colonels; incompetent colonels make 
incompetent generals and field-marshals. 

Since the above was written Mr. Walter Besant has said in the 
columns of the Manchester Examiner, of 11th July, ‘A Page from 
the Kaiser’s Diary,” ‘They showed me their army, a pretty toy, 
on which they spend as much money as I do on the real thing, and 
I saw a handful of volunteers—a force which should be made the 
army of home defence if [had it. As itis they have no officers and 
no organisation. ” 

Watrer Wrev. 










ON THE RELATION OF PAINTER’S PALACE OF PLEA- 
SURE TO THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC DRAMA.' 


Tue handsome reprint of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, which Mr. 
David Nutt published last year, suggested to my mind the subject 
of a short paper, to be read before the Elizabethan Society. 

This book, which first appeared in 1566, ranks certainly among 
the most important works of the Elizabethan age. In the history of 
English prose it occupies a place of great distinction ; for it is the 
largest book, with the exception of the version of the Bible, which 
issued from the press between Malory’s Morte Darthur and North’s 
Plutarch. Moreover, it introduced a new literary world of foreign 
romance and story to the English public ; and, finally, it determined 
in a very special way the form and matter of our drama. 

The original title ran as follows: “The Palace of Pleasure, 
beautified, adorned, and well-furnished with pleasant histories and 
excellent novels, selected out of divers good and commendable 
authors, by William Painter.” Of Painter himself very little 
is known. The sources from which he drew his materials are 
yarious. To some extent he relied upon the classics: as Aulus 
Gellius, Aelian, Livy; a good number of his tales he took from 
Queen Margaret’s Heptameron ; one or two may be traced to Spanish 
authors ; but by far the larger number are derived from the Italian 
novel writers : Boccaccio, Bandello, Cinthio, Straparola, Ser Giovanni. 
Painter seems usually to have translated these, not directly from the 
originals, but from the French version of Belleforest, just as Sir 
Thomas North relied upon Amyot’s French version of Plutarch. 
But, whether he worked on Italian or French texts, the result was 
that he opened a wonderful new world of fiction to the English, and 
created that rage for Italian subjects which gave so peculiar a bias 
to our dramatic literature. 

The Italian Novella requires to be defined, lest the thing in ques- 
tion should be confounded with our modern novel. Although they 
bear the same name, the two species have less incommon than might 
be supposed. Both are narratives; but, while the modern novel is a 
history extending over a considerable space of time, embracing a 
complicated tissue of events, and implying an analytical study of 
character, the Novella is invariably brief and sketchy. It does not 
aim at presenting a detailed picture of human life, but confines itself 
to a striking situation, or tells an anecdote illustrative of some moral 


(1) This paper was read before the Elizabethan Society, at Toynbee Hall, on the Ist 
of April, 1891. 
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quality. This is shown by the headings of the sections into which 
the Italian Novella writers divided their collections. We read such 
rubrics as the following: “On the magnanimity of princes”; 
“Concerning those who have been fortunate in love” ; ‘“ Of sudden 
changes from prosperity to evil fortune”; “The guiles of women 
practised on their husbands.” A theme is proposed, and the Novella 
is intended to exemplify it. For this reason the Novella was ad- 
mirably adapted to dramatic treatment. The concentration and 
centralization of its interest upon a single action, or a single pungent 
motive, gave it just what was wanted by the tragic or the comic 
playwright. In this connection I must not omit to remind you that 
the Novella was intended for recitation in a mixed company. All the 
authors of this species declare that their stories were originally 
spoken, and then written down ; and there is little doubt that this 
was really the case with Boccaccio’s and Bandello’s tales. These 
circumstances determined the length and ruled the mechanism of 
the Novella, From the first, the conditions under which it was pro- 
duced gave it a dramatic complexion. 

The modern novel, on the other hand, is intended to be read and 
studied. After Cervantes, Richardson, and Fielding had successively 
moulded this type of art, it took shape finally as an expansion and 
prose digest of the drama. The modern novel implies the drama as 
a previous condition of its being. We might even call it a drama 
treated on the lines of the epic. Thus the Noved/a is antecedent, and 
the modern novel subsequent, to dramatic composition. 

When we consider the form and spirit of the English Romantic 
Drama, it will become still more apparent why the Italian novel, as 
I have described it, proved so acceptable to our Elizabethan play- 
wrights. In order to make this clear, I will introduce an Elizabethan 
account of the impression made upon the minds of foreigners by the 
English theatre. Three interlocutors, in a dialogue from Flavio’s 
First Fruits, talk together about English plays, as follows. The first 
proposes :— 

“ After dinner we will go see a play.” 

The second answers : 

“ The plays that they play in England are not right comedies.” 
The third joins in: 

“Yet they do nothing else but play every day !” 

The second sticks to his opinion : 

“Yea, but they are neither right comedies nor right tragedies.’ 
The first inquires : 

“ How would you name them, then ?” 

The critic scornfully replies : 

“* Representations of histories without any decorum.” 

Such in truth they were. Without the decorum of deliberate obe- 
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dience to classic rules, without the decorum of accomplished drt, 
without the decorum of social distinctions properly observed in 
tragic and comic styles of composition, they dramatised a tale or 
history in a succession of scenes. Nothing in the shape of a story 
came amiss to the romantic playwright. Perhaps we cannot pene- 
trate deeper into the definition of the romantic drama than by say- 
ing that its characteristic was to be a represented story. I do not 
mean to assert that plays of the romantic species were not written 
upon the point or climax of a story, rather than upon the story 
itself. What I do mean is that the romantic method allowed the 
evolution of a long tale on the stage; setting forth, for instance, 
the whole of a man’s life, or the whole of a king’s reign, or the 
whole of a complicated fable. It is only necessary to mention King 
Lear, Pericles, Cymbeline, A Winter’s Tale, Edward IT, Consequently 
itwas of great importance to the playwright to obtain materials for 
his plots, which should narrow the dramatic movement, so far as 
this was possible, to a single point. This was precisely what the 
Italian novedla supplied. Remaining a narrative, it limited the 
action to some central incident or clinching motive. The most 
perfectly constructed of Shakespeare’s tragedies, Othello, follows the 
tale of Cinthio with very little alteration. 

Returning to Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, we tind that, beside 
Shakespeare, the following dramatists drew their plots from the 
same source: Greene, Peele, Heywood, Marston, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Webster, Massinger, Middleton, Shirley. Among the lost plays of 
the period, the names of which are known to us from Henslow’s 
Diary and other records, it is obvious that a large number were 
founded on one or other of Painter’s Italian stories. Timon of 
Athens in its original form is taken, through Painter, from Plutarch. 
Edward III., whether we assign this fine tragedy to Shakespeare or 
to Marlow, or to some third hand, is based not upon an English 
chronicle, but on a romantic story told by Bandello. In the original 
Italian this novel displays a very high quality of rhetoric in the 
dialogue, and vehement dramatic energy in the treatment of the 
ituations and emotions of the actors. The English playwright had 
very little else to do than to turn Bandello’s language into blank 
verse, 

A large number of the Italian novels were founded upon tragedies 
of actual life, and contained comparatively faithful records of con- 
mporary events. These histories used to be circulated in manu- 
“ript; and masses of them still remain embedded in the archives of 
wble families. They proved singularly attractive to dramatists of 
the stamp of Marston, Cyril Tourner, and Webster. Marston’s Jnsa- 
late Countess owed its origin to Bandello’s tale of The Countess of 
Cellant, with whom the novelist professes to have been personally 
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acquainted. Her history passed from him to Marston through the 
hands of Belleforest and Painter. In like manner Bandello and 
Painter supplied Webster with The Duches of Malfi, whose roma. 
tically tragic history formed an episode in the annals of the princely 
house of Piccolomini. The same playwright, Webster, took his 
Vittoria Corombona straight from one of the Italian narrations I have 
described above. It is not found in any of the Elizabethan prog 
collections known to me; but Webster’s drama follows very closely 
upon the lines of the real history of the Duke of Bracciano and his 
mistress Vittoria Accoramboni. In my Italian Byways I have pub. 
lished a study upon the relation between the Italian novella and 
Webster’s English drama. To this I may refer my readers; fora 
minute criticism of the points of similarity and points of difference 
between the prose and poetical versions of this tale of real life would 
here be out of place. We do not know for certain whether 
Tourner’s Revenger’s Tragedy was drawn from a genuine Italian 
source. I am inclined to conjecture that it was the poet’s om 
creation. 

I cannot, however, refrain from introducing a digression here 
upon Webster’s treatment of the Zrue Story of the Duchess of Maif, 
as he found it in Painter’s version of Bandello. All students of this 
terrible and solemn tragedy must feel that the fifth act is somewhat 
an anti-climax. After the death of the Duchess, in whom the whole 
interest of the play centres, we do not care to hear how Antonio 
Bologna, the two wicked brothers of the Duchess, and their devilish 
accomplice Bosola, came severally to miserable ends. The materials 
for this act, so far as the murder of Antonio is concerned, Webster 
found in Bandello; but he violated the truth of history by commit- 
ting an act of poetical justice upon the other personages. For the 
rest, he follows the text of Painter very closely. The subordinate 
actors are all suggested in the original story. Thus Ferdinand of 
Aragon, the Cardinal of Aragon, Delio, the friend of the second 
husband of the Duchess, Giulia, the mistress of the Cardinal, and the 
faithful serving-maid of the Duchess, are all of them historical 
personages. Bosola, who plays such a prominent part in the 
tragedy, is thus described in Painter’s narrative :—‘ The Neapolitan 
gentleman before spoken of by Delio, which had taken this enter- 
prise to satisfy the barbarous cardinal and to bereave his countryman 
of life, having changed his mind, and deferring from day to day to 
sort the same to effect, it chanced that a Lombard of larger con- 
science than the other, inveigled with covetousness and hired for 
ready money, practised the death of the Duchess’ poor husband: 
this bloody beast was called Antonio de Bosola, that had charge of a 
certain band of footmen in Milan.” He was, in fact, a common 
bravo, such as the Italian nobles of the sixteenth century found 
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slways ready to their service in the execution of violent and treache- 
yous acts. Painter calls him “this new Judas and pestilent man- 
queller” ; but he does not hint that he was used for any other 
griminal purpose than the murder of Antonio. Webster, as we 
jmow, developed this character into one of the principal personages 
inhis plot. Bosola appears in the first scene; and, after haunting 
the several victims of folly, crime, and vengeance, like an evil 
destiny throughout the play, he terminates his own life within a few 
lines of the conclusion of the last scene. 

Webster has departed from the spirit of his author mainly in his 
wneeption of the Duchess. Bandello had painted her as a weak 
though amiable woman, who, after her princely husband’s death, 
ould not resist the personal attractions of a simple gentleman, 
mmployed in her service as steward of the household. “Let us 
wnsider the force of lover’s rage,” observes Painter in one of his 
moralising digressions, “which, so soon as it has seized upon the 
minds of men, we see how marvellous be the effects thereof, and 
with what straint and puissance that madness subdueth the wise and 
strongest worldlings. Who would think that a great lady, besides 
the abandoning her estate, her goods, and child, would have mis- 
prized her honour and reputation, to follow, like a vagabond, a poor 
ad simple gentleman, and him besides that was the household 
wrvant of her court?’ Webster corrected the outlines of this 
tketch so adroitly, dealt so delicately with the somewhat hazardous 
fiuations created by the passion of the Duchess, that in his tragedy 
the secures our respect from the beginning, and at the moment of 
her death presents a moving spectacle of tragic destiny. His 
Duchess of Malfi takes high rank among the noblest female charac- 
ters portrayed in English drama. She is indeed worthy to hold her 
own with Shakespeare’s women. It was just in this way that the 
playwrights of the Elizabethan age improved upon their Italian 
miginals. The Duchess in Bandello’s story is the victim of her own 
folly and womanly weakness. She plays a somewhat ignoble part 
thong a crew of brutal and vindictive ruffians. Webster invests 
ler with royal dignity and elevated pathos. The impression of 
ror and pity produced by her murder is intensified by the gro- 
Wsque surroundings and the splendid poetry of ber last hours. The 
maniacs who are sent to drive her mad, the doleful dirges sung, the 
weird and scoffing homilies of Bosola, her own impassioned apos- 
ftophes and final resignation to her fate, combine to render that 
ene one of the most fantastically striking in the dramatic litera- 
fare of our renaissance. In order that you may understand Web- 
ler’s method of handling his materials and heightening their effect, 
Twill read you Painter’s simple narrative of the last moments of 


the Duchess. 
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“That miserable princess, seeing herself a prisoner in the com. 
pany of her little children and well-beloved maiden, patiently lived 
in hope to see her brethren appeased, comforting herself for the 
escape of her husband out of the hands of his mortal foes. But her 
assurance was changed into an horrible fear, and her hope to no 
expectation of surety, when, certain days after her imprisonment, her 
jailor came in, and said unto her, ‘Madam, I do advise you hence- 
forth to consider and examine your conscience, forasmuch as I sup 
pose that even this very day your life shall be taken from you, 
When she had finished her prayer, two or three of the ministers 
which had taken her beside Forli, came in and said unto her, ‘ Now, 
Madam, make ready yourself to go to God, for behold your hour is 
come.’ ‘Praised be that God,’ said she, ‘for the wealth and woe 
which it pleaseth Him to send us. But I beseech you, my friends, 
to have pity upon these little babes and innocent creatures. Let 
them not feel the smart which I am assured my brethren bear 
against their poor unhappy father.’ ‘Well, well, Madam,’ said 
they, ‘we will convey them to such place as they shall not want. 
‘I also recommend unto you,’ quoth she, ‘this poor imprisoned 
maiden, and entreat her well, in consideration of her good service 
done to the unfortunate Duchess of Malfi.’ As she had ended those 
words, the two ruffians did put a cord around her neck and strangled 
her.” 

I may add that, after this, the executioners strangled the waiting- 
woman and the children. It will be seen that Painter's translation 
of Bandello supplied Webster with pathos enough ; and that the 
Duchess in her death was simply dignified. But those who have 
once felt the poetry of that murder-scene in Webster’s play, will 
perceive at once what intensity of horror and what imaginative 
sublimity have been added to Bandello’s pathos by our dramatist. I 
am glad to have been able to present to you these passages from the 
prose tale of the Duchess, since they are fair examples of Painter's 
English style, when working on a really powerful original. 

To return from this digression to other Elizabethan plays which 
seem to be derived from Italian sources, I will mention three that 
offer some critical difficulties. We do not know for certain whether 
Tourner’s Revenger’s Tragedy was drawn from a genuine Italian 
legend. I am inclined to conjecture that it was the poet’s own 
creation, in the spirit of tales read by him. The complicated and 
fantastic incidents of the tragic climax surpass anything which is 
known to us even in the annals of Italian crime and misery. The 
same may be said about Ford’s horrible tragedy of Giovanni and 
Annabella (i.e., “’Tis pity she’s a whore”), and Marston’s wild 
scenes in Antonio and Mellida. Whether drawn from actual Italian 
story or invented by the playwrights, they illustrate the extraordi- 
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nary fascination which the tragic lustre of the wickedness of Italy 
exerted over the fancy of our northern poets. 

It is singular that while Italy so strongly influenced the spirit and 
the manner of our drama, the Italians themselves were almost 
incapable of producing tragic literature. This was due in part, of 
course, to their habit of following the model of Seneca’s Latin plays. 
Imitations of Thyestes could not reproduce the horrors and eccen- 
tricities of sixteenth-century existence. But there was something 
deeper in the quality of the Italian genius which prevented the de- 
velopment of a national theatre. Tragedy, which is the soul of great 
dramatic poetry, was almost uniformly wanting after Dante. All 
subsequent poets and novelists are pathetic, graceful, touching, witty, 
humorous, reflective, radiant, capricious ; everything or anything, in 
fact, except stern, impassioned, tragic, in the true heroic sense. The 
crimes and torments of domestic life are portrayed in the novella to 
pint a moral, to stimulate flagging curiosity, or to contrast the 
pleasures of the senses with grim details of the shambles of the 
charnel-house. We are not invited to the spectacle of human 
energies ravaged by unconquerable passion, at war with destiny, yet 
superior to fate and fortune and internal tempest by something 
grand and noble in the human spirit. We must turn to Romeo and 
Juliet, to Othello, to the Duchess of Malfi, to Vittoria Corombona, 
from the pages of Bandello and his associates, if we want to under- 
stand the latent capacity for tragic force, the mines of undeveloped 
poetry which these Italian sources contained within their sometimes 
touching, but never appalling or awe-striking narratives in prose. 
There is something even diabolical in the tenacity with which play- 
wights of the stamp of Ford and Tourneur clung to the episodes of 
bloody crime and poisonous revenge furnished by their Italian autho- 
tities. Their darkest delineations of villainy, their subtlest analyses 
of evil motives, their most audacious delineations of vice, are all con- 
tained within the charmed circle of Italian story. A play like the 
Revenger’s Tragedy or Giovanni and Annabella almost justifies the old 
proverb that an “ Italianated Englishman is an incarnate devil.” 
Yet I do not agree with that eloquent critic, Vernon Lee, in think- 
ing that our English poets extracted more of sinister stuff, more of 
intense moral pungency, than was inherent in the actual life of Italy. 
It is true, perhaps, that they felt these qualities more acutely, because 
they were not so familiar with them in real life. Still, the com- 
plicated tissue of sensual sin, of treacherous murder, and of slow 
fevenge, which composes such a piece of real history as the life and 
death of Lorenzino de Medici, or the domestic murders and incests 
ofthe Baglioni family : such a tissue of crime and anguish, I repeat, 
oily requires the poet’s insight to bring its true grim horror into 
View. This insight the English dramatists possessed ; and the reasons 
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why it was wanting to the psychology of the Italians remain unknow, 
to us. 

The rage for Italian subjects was so strong in London that a play 
could scarcely succeed unless the divination were furnished with 
Italian titles. Ben Jonson laid the scene of his most subtle comedy 
of character, Volpone, or the Fox, in Venice. He even supplied that 
thoroughly English study of manners, Every Man in his Humour, 
with Italian personages. Our drama began with a translation from 
Ariosto’s Suppositi, and ended with Davenant’s Just Italian. In the 
very dawn of tragic composition Greene versified a portion of the 
Orlando Furioso. Marlowe devoted one of his most brilliant studies 
to the villainies of a Maltese Jew. Of Shakespeare’s plays five are 
incontestably Italian, while others are cast with Italian names to suit 
the popular taste. In the preface which Mr. Joseph Jacobs has 
written for his new edition of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, he makes 
some interesting and original remarks upon the extraordinary extent 
to which this one book denationalised the spirit of the English stage, 
“The fact remains,” he says, ‘‘and remains to be explained, that 
the Elizabethans do not appeal to the half-a-million or so of English 
folk who are capable of being touched at all by literature. Outside 
Shakespeare none of the Elizabethans has really reached the heart 
of the nation. Why is this? Partly, I think, because, owing to 
the Italianisation of the Elizabethan drama, the figures whom the 
dramatists drew are unreal, and live in an unreal world. They are 
neither Englishmen nor Italians, nor even Italianated English- 
men. I can only think of four tragedies in the whole range of 
the Elizabethan drama where the characters are English : Wilkins’ 
Miseries of Enforced Marriage; a Yorkshire Tragedy ; Arden of 
Faversham ; and Heywood’s Woman Killed by Kindness.” [TI may 
parenthetically observe that the underplot of even Heywood’s 
Woman Killed with Kindness is borrowed from an Italian novella 
by Inicini, of Siena.] “These are, so far as I remember, the only 
English tragedies out of some hundred and fifty dramas deserv- 
ing that name.” This seems to me an over-statement; for it 
excludes such plays as.4 Warning for Fair Women and The Witch of 
Edmonton. It takes no notice of King Lear, The Misfortunes of 
Arthur, Macbeth, or Gorboduc ; which certainly deserve the name of 
British, if not English, tragedies. It also omits plays like Perkin 
Warbeck and Edward III., which are really less chronicles or history- 
plays than tragedies of the romantic species. Still the remarks of 
Mr. Jacobs are on the whole just and penetrating. It is indeed 
astonishing to reflect upon the immense mass of tragic subjects 
drawn by English poets from classical or Italian sources. And Mr. 
Jacobs seems to me justified in observing that the Italian novella, 
when dramatised by English playwrights, produced character studies 
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of a hybrid sort. Bosola, for instance, in the Duchess of Maifi, has 
certainly no English flavour; and yet I can concede to Vernon Lee 
that he is not made to think and feel about his own crimes with the 
game levity or the same cynicism as an Italian would have done. 
The like is true about Flaminio in Vittoria Corombona, about 
Tourner’s Vendice, Marston’s Antonio, and scores of other tragic 

mages whose names are familiar to students of our drama. They 
resemble highly wrought studies of human psychology, detached 
from place, and time, and local circumstances. They are deficient 
in the vraie verité of national realism. They are infected with an 
almost morbid idealism, a fanciful speculation on the possibilities of 
giritual evil. 

It is difficult to estimate the exact balance between loss and gain 
which this Italianisation of the drama brought to English literature. 
At the time when Painter’s Padace of Pleasure was first printed, the 

ts of our romantic theatre were very doubtful. It seemed 
notimprobable that playwrights like Sackville and Hughes, critics 
like Sydney and Whetstone, might succeed in imposing the pseudo- 
classic manner of the Italian drama upon England. The impulse 
communicated by Painter’s publication to the romantic style was, 
wwe have seen, enormous. Just at the moment when the genius 
of the Shakespearian play was struggling into frail existence, Painter 
ad his school supplied the playwright with innumerable and 
attractive plots. Such plots were not accessible in any other source ; 
and, as I have tried to show, the novella furnished exactly that par- 
ticular type of story which the spirit of romantic art demanded. It is 
not therefore surprising that a kind of conventional Italianism sprang 
w, and that a growth of art so vigorous as our Elizabethan drama 
thould have tended to produce hybrids. What our literature lost 
by the fascination of Painter’s foreign stories, leading genius astray 
from national and local motives, cannot be reckoned. But I think it 
may be safely said, upon the other hand, that English literature 
gained from it the salvation of the romantic species at a very critical 
period of its earlier development. 

Joun Appincton SyMmonps. 



















































































































































PRIVATE LIFE IN FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


EY. 


Ir the burgher disliked and distrusted the noble, neither did he 
love the Templar nor the Jew. We have already suggested that in 
this case his sentiment was somewhat of a cupboard-hate. It was 
all the stronger for this practical motive. The Templars, by their 
mixture of capitalism with feudality, were in fact specially obnoxious 
to him. ‘Reason has ruined them,” cries the author of Renard 
le Contrefait. ‘C’est merveille que terre les soutint!” And we 
perceive, with astonishment, that the course of action which con- 
demns Philippe le Bel to the lasting obloquy of history was popular 
among the most respectable of his contemporaries, and continued 
popular among their children. In the whole long poem of Renard 
le Contrefait it is evident that all who deplore the martyrdom of 
the Templars or the exile of the Jews are hypocrites in the eyes of 
the worthy grocer. 

Anti-semitism has ever been of two orders. There is the hatred of 
pure souls for the Deicide; there is the merely mundane hatred and 
envy of the unprosperous native for the alien plutocrat. However 
much we may deplore the fanaticism of a Guillaume de Coinsi, still 
this seamy side of his exquisite piety remains one form of idealism, 
disastrous, implacable, but lofty. Let us frankly state that our 
burgess belongs to the majority of Anti-semites; he hates and 
triumphs over the Jew for the same reason that he hates and 
triumphs over the Lombards and Knights Templar; between them 
they used to hold the monopoly of finance. There is little religion 
in his detestation. Thus, in the Apparicion de Maistre Jehan de 
Meung the Prior is made to talk with more than civility, with 
deference even, to the Saracen, far more than to the Jew, the arch- 
enemy of Christ, and true Detentor of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
Saracen at his ease points out all the errors and defects of Christian 
civilization; and the Prior listens with unction, as to the voice of 
conscience. Then the Jew comes on the scene. ‘“Truan paillrat!” 
says he—(Pardon, gentle reader !)—‘ what dost thou here? Thou 
art forbid the kingdom!’ We seem to hear the modern peasant of 
the Volga listening with a superstitious respect to the Moslem 
Tartar, calling him “ Prince,” however ragged, but turning with 
loathing from his Jewish fellow-citizen. 

Brilliantly as the native merchants made their profits, they could 
not compete with the squalid Semite, living off nothing in his 
corner of the Ghetto, without wants, without display, and devoting 
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to the manipulation of finance that extraordinary brain power, that 
exact and scientific faculty of combination that made him unrivalled. 
as physician or astronomer. The Jew, when he lent money, lent it 
at a lower interest than a Bonis or a Regnault could afford, with 
their sumptuous household to keep up out of the difference : 

“Let us come back to France,” says the Jew, in L’ Apparicion de 
Maistre Jehan de Meung ; “ these usurers are having far too good a 
time with you. We will lend you money at much less interest and 
still do well.” Scant wonder that our friend the grocer cries:— 
“Reason expelled the Jews, and Renard [ Hypocrisy | called them 
back again.” 

‘** Raison les Juifs fit envoier, 
Vendre leur bien et leur maisons.”’ 


This world, that God made for man to enjoy his property, was 
certainly not meant for such as they. 

Our burgess, Liberal in politics, Anti-semitic in opinion, was 
religious without prudery or exaltation. A reasonable piety was 
one of his prejudices. He was much more bien pensant than pietistic, 
and cultivated the religious sentiment especially in the women of his 
household. He was a firm friend of the minor orders and preferred 
above all the Church the Jacobins (Dominicans) and Cordeliers 
(Reformed Franciscans). The Dominican, says the author of the 
Apparicion, is “moult bonne personne et trés-grand clere en 
sciences.” ‘The Jacobins and the Cordeliers,” says the grocer of 
Troyes, “by their humility escape the empire of Renart’”—who 
stands for the evil that perverts the scheme of things—‘ they were 
instituted by reason to defeat him.” The Jacobins especially, by 
their union of popular simplicity with a certain erudition, were 
naturally near to the ideal of our burgess. 

For he was nothing if not learned. Our friend the grocer cites 
m almost every page, Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, Lucan, Sallust, Pliny, 
Juvenal, Virgil— 


‘* Qui fit maint nouvelle par astronomie ”’— 


Homer (or rather a popular abstract of the Trojan War), Boetius, 
Macrobius, Philostratus, the poems of Ogivr the Dane, Amis and 
Amile, the Romaunt of the Rose, of course; Boccaccio, Mahomet, the 
Talmud, the Code and Digest, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, the Old 
Testament, and, naturally, the New —all this pell-mell, anyhow 
flung, like a handful of grain from a sack, over any wise saw or 
modern instance. Meanwhile, in addition to the foregoing authors, 
the Ménagicr de Paris quotes at every turn, Solomon, Cicero, Ovid, 
Livy, Cato, Cassiodorus, Pamphilius (the author of Liber de Amore), 
Pedro Alfonso, Jcsus-Sirac, the Golden Legend St. Jerome, the 
Sacred History of Pierre le Mangeur, the Catwolicon, St. Paul, 
VOL, L. N.S. 5 
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the Decretus of Gratian, Paul Diaconus, Petrarch, the Game of 
Chess Moralised, and many other learned works, nearly all of 
which he possessed in his own library, the which he quotes for 
the benefit of a girl of fifteen! Erudition was the fashion of the 
day ; the trail of the Romaunt of the Rose is over all our burgher. 
authors. 

Of any book the dearest to the burgess’s heart was the com. 
pendium, the anthology, the digest, the thing that packed much 
information in little space. Hence the immense popularity of the 
Game of Chess Moralised by Jacques de Cessoles, with its innu- 
merable little anecdotes about the persons of antiquity, of the 
Sacred History, and other similar works. The good man did not 
desire to see very far, nor even very clearly, in any one direction; 
but he liked to leave little windows open in all the walls of his house. 
Oh, if one could pack a book-box at Mudie’s and send it to him in 
Paradise! We would put in a big Larousse, Smith’s Classical 
Dictionary, an encyclopedia, a dictionary of quotations, and the Epic 
of Hades. And our good grocer or banker would fall to reading on 
his golden throne, twice blest, through all eternity. 

If his immense desultory reading, his preference for compilers and 
second-rate authors, failed in his earthly stage to point our burgher’s 
taste, nevertheless it is probable that they did much to form and 
furnish his robust intelligence. The merchant or lawyer of the four- 
teenth century—platitudinous, sarcastic, matter-of-fact, and undenia- 
bly something of a bore—was none the less a man of wide views and 
frequently in advance of the customs and even of the justice of his 
age. Men and women were still burned for witchcraft in the four- 
teenth century ; over and over again we find the burgess protesting 
in the name of Reason (his favourite virtue) against the execution of 
a judicial sentence. Honorat Bonnet, the author of the Apparicion, 
dedicates his poem to Valentine Visconti, accused of bewitching the 
poor mad king in order to obtain the throne for her own husband. 

“Really,” says the good Bonnet, “one scarcely dares pass through 
the streets of Paris, one hears such extravagant nonsense in the 
mouths of ignorant people.” 

‘*« Si un prince n’aye maladie, 
Ne prenne @’effroi par folie, 
Si ce ne vient par trayson, 
Par sorcerie ou par poison, 
Et voici folle opinion, 
Simple imaginacion !— 
Car un prince est aussi patible 
Comme autres hommes corruptibles.”’ 


“Tf a prince falls ill, the people, half-mad with fright, will have 
it treason, sorcery, or poison. What folly, what pure moonshine! 
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As if a prince were not as subject to malady as other mortal 
men ?”* 

Honorat Bonnet is no isolated case: we might muitiply examples. 
Who that has read Monstrelet can forget the admirable discourse of 
Master Guillaume Cousinot, advocate, pleading for the memory of 
the murdered husband of Duchess Valentine ? So clear, so lucid, 
so full of reason is that argument, we feel in reading it that the 
Renaissance has already flowered. Cousinot denies the existence of 
the crime of sorcery :—‘“‘O thou, University of Paris, correct this 
belief and show that the Evil Science is not merely an impossible 
effort against the honour of God, but, moreover, vain of effect, im- 
potent, fallacious.’’? 

Meanwhile the Ménagier in a passage, probably also intended 
as a covert defence of Valentine, writes :— 


“Tt is certain that when the natural kindred of a child neglect him, scold, 
annoy, keep him at a distance—and some kind woman comes and warms the 
poor despised one at her hearth, keeps him clean, mends his clothes, loves and 
amuses him—then that child will turn its heart’s desire to that good woman, 

‘following at her skirt, climbing on her knees to lay its head between her 
breasts ; and so will utterly forget his kindred, who now, perhaps, seeing him 
sopretty with another, would fain have him back. And then there is a great 
fass and crying out, and they will hear nothing but that the woman has bewitched 
the child. Bewitched him! Why, I tell you it is not sorcery but love and 
kindness that have worked this marvel; and by my soul, I believe there 
is no other enchantment. Nay, by my soul, I repeat, I will never believe there 
is any other sorcery than well-doing; and one can only enchant a man by 
making him happy and treating him with kindness.” * 


“ Probably few people in the fourteenth century,” says the Baron 
Pichon in a note, “were so enlightened as our Ménagier.” We 
think, on the contrary, that he represents the opinion of the educated 
middle class. . . . Save the special pleading of Jean Petit, we can 
think of scarce an instance in the Jourgeots literature-of the later 
fourteenth contury in which sorcery is cited as a real crime. The 
monk of St. Denis calls the accusation of Valentine a “ ridiculous 
proposition,’ and adds :—“ For my part I put no manner of faith 
in witchcraft: a vain belief spread by superstitious people, fools 
and necromancers.”’ 4 

Yet all this while sorcery was a judicial crime, frequently punished ; 
all this while the populace believed with all its imagination in spells 
and sorcery ; and the circle of the court, more frivolous and little 


(1) Three centuries later Saint Simon might well have pondered the wisdom of thes« 
lines. 

(2) Monstrelet’s Chronicles for July, 1408. 

(8) Ménagier de Paris, i., 170. The rumours against Valentine of Milan began ix, 
1393, the year in which the Ménagier wrote his book. Remark the abrupt change from 
thild (the poor mad ill-used king was but a child, in truth) to man in the last sentence. 

(4) Chronicles of the Monk of St. Denis, for January, 1396 (new style). 
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less ignorant, put its idle faith in anything that helped to pass the 
time or favoured a political rancour. The burgess was therefore 
some centuries in advance of the upper and the lower class. But in 
all ages superstition has chosen these two strata for her hotbeds: 
and if to-day we were to draw up a brief against the worshippers of 
turning-tables, Thibetan Mages, astral ghosts, &c.—who knows into 
what distinguished circles our accusation might not lead us? . . , 
Let us return to our middle class. The very faults of our burgess— 
his materialism, his literal way of taking life, his pedantic and desul- 
tory information on all possible subjects—formed the completest 
armour against the attacks of superstition. 

Sometimes we almost wish he were not so desperately respectable. 
For he is as uninspired, as little imaginative, as he is enlightened. 
His art is a salutary—oh, a most salutary—example of the theories 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold pushed to their extreme. The one thing 
that interests him in poetry is the criticism of life; his muse only 
sings to enforce the rules of conduct ; even his satires and his attacks 
on women, however shocking to a modern taste, are certainly ethical 
in their intention. 

The one really beautiful book that he has left us is a cookery- 
book—the Mrs. Beeton of an earlier day. Our burgess—with his 
mouth full of the ribaldry of the Romaunt de la Rose ; sceptic, 
sarcastic, pedantic though he be—our burgess, like every other 
man, has in secret an ideal. As he looks across the table laden with 
money-bags, he sees through the bank-parlour window some slim 
daughter of his walking among her lilies, or hears her step-mother, 
perchance still younger, singing to her linnets overhead. When we 
think of the really beautiful things in the literature of this four- 
teenth century, so intolerant of women, we see, well in front, the 
child-wife of the Ménagier, listening with parted lips to the wisdom 
of her scholar-husband ; behind her, less pure and broken-hearted, 
flits the unhappy Lady of Fayel; and last of all, on a lower plane 
of interest, we watch the daughters of the garrulous Knight of La 
Tour Landry. 

Only the first of these figures belongs to the class which we 
review to-day. We shall therefore have time to study it in 
detail. 

Imagine a girl of fifteen, a country girl, the orphan daughter of a 
knight, brought up severely in some distant province (“notre pays,” 
says the Ménagier), then suddenly taken to Paris and married to an 
old scholar, a man of birth inferior to her own, and probably sprung 
from the serfs of her grandfathers, but infinitely her superior in 
wealth, experience of the world, and social station. Tho Ménagier 
of Paris remains anonymous; yet from the internal evidence of his 
book we see him clearly: a man nearing sixty, with a passion for 
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learning, probably a magistrate or a high official in the War Office, 
having, in his long career, mixed intimately with almost all that 
was great, illustrious, or merely entertaining in his country, and 
with the predilection of the old for recounting their past adventures. 
Our little country lass is much too young a fledgeling to understand 
the justice of her husband’s spirit, the elevation of his tone and 
style, or the wisdom of his matter; but with the happy instinct of a 
child she divines the sweet indulgence of his nature. It is to her 
old burgher husband that the little provincial lady goes to confess 
her bewilderments, her little blunders and ignorances on this sur- 
prising introduction to Parisian society. He bids her be of good 
cheer ; he bids her be herself. ‘And never fear to vex me, for it 
is to me a source of pleasure to see you dig your rose-tree roots and 
tend your violets; by all means pluck your flowers and twine 
your garlands; go on with your singing and your dancing, and 
continue in the same before our friends and fellows, for it is but 
good and natural that thus should pass the time of girlhood.” 
Yet, since this poor child is, of herself, so incapable to guide herself, 
or even to distinguish between her greater and her lesser duties, the 
old scholar, who has passed so many hours in reading books, sets to 
writing one himself ; a book that may live longer than himself, and 
teach his little girl, in all the circumstances of her future life, the 
perfect behaviour of a lady: 

“Not that, my dear, all that you do for me is not in my eyes well done; but 
Iwould that you should know abundantly and richly all the duties and weal and 
honour of a good woman. For after me you may have another husband, and I would 
you should stand well in his eyes. Or you may have daughters, or friends, or 
others. And you may be glad to teach them good doctrine if they need it, and 
it be your pleasure to bestow it. And then from your perfections your laud 
and honour will be reflected on your parents and myself. Thus for pure love 
and honour, and not for my own profit (who pretend to but the commonest ser- 
vice at your hands), having piteous and charitable compassion upon you, who 
lost your mother and father in your babyhood and who are come so far from 
your old home that you have none of whom to ask a counsel save your husband 
—considering all these things and your own request, I hereby begin for youa 
General Lesson.” 

The charm of this book (which sets forth at length the whole duty 
of a woman) resides in its union of the most elevated and exquisite 
idealism with the most practical details of daily life. Nothing is 
too high and nothing is too humble to be included in the sphere of 
this Parisian housekeeper ; his dread is lest his innocent Mary should 
become a busy Martha: he dictates her a receipt, and ends with 
“leave it alone and go to say your prayers!” Certainly in no later 
cookery book the fumes of the kitchen are swept away by such a 
breath of Paradisal air. ‘‘ God first,” he keeps saying to her. 


“Your first duty is to your own soul. Let your first thought be your 
prayer, ‘Par m’fime il est nécessaire!’ And no one else can do it for you. 
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Secondly, keep your husband’s love, keep his secrets and preserve him from jll- 
doing. After these essential duties there remains the guardianship of your. 
self, your children, your house, your fortune, your position; but if no time 
remains to you to accomplish these things, others can help you, and your 
servants can give you assistance in them.”' 

The Chevalier de La Tour Landry has left us the portrait of a 
perfect lady, a.v. 1372.? 

Every day she rose early, heard matins, and low Mass at church ; 
- then returned, dressed herself for the day, and went to walk awhile 
in her gardens and her orchards, telling her beads. After this she 
returned to church, heard “aucunes petites messes et la grant 
messe,” and then sat down to the midday meal, at which she broke 
her fast. After dinner this lady visited the sick and poor women in 
travail, bringing with her all that is necessary for their needs, and 
sending by a varlet bread and meat to such as dwelt too far afield for 
her to visit them. Later on she went again to church for vespers. 
Between four and five she returned to supper “on the days she does 
not fast,” but on Wednesday and Friday she partook of “ nothing that 
has died,” while oa Saturday she abstained in honour of the Virgin. 
After supper it was her custom to send for her major-domo, and 
order the morrow’s dinner. At this hour she settled her accounts, 
and saw that ample provision of everything was made before the 
existing stock was much diminished. She was a good housekeeper. 
Yet this, as you see, came the last of her day’s duties. Three days 
a week—- Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday—she bruised her tender 
flesh with the shirt of discipline. 

The Ménagier’s injunctions to his little wife fall short of this 
elegant austerity. Instead of this emaciated woman with the pure 
eyes and sad smile walking at sunrise among her flowers with crossed 
hands and thoughts in Heaven, we sce, at her same hour, our girlish 
Ménagiére, half-awake, on her lips a sleepy prayer to ‘“ Beau Sire 
Dieu,” and a wonder in her heart that it is morning already. The 
sound of the church bell rouses her more completely, and having 
dressed herself neatly and trimly, at her husband’s especial desire, 
she is off to Mass. ‘Mind and look,” he says, 


“that your chemise and your vest do not show above the opening of your 
bodice, and do not look like those dreadful women, who, with no thought of 
the honour of their husbands, flaunt about untidily with staring eyes, their 
head horridly tangled as the mane of a lion, their underlinen showing all 
round the tucker of their low bodice, striding along man-fashion and holding 
themselves uncouthly, devoid of decent shame. But go you modestly, accom- 
panied by honourable women of your own condition, nor ever approach a 
tarnished woman: and walk with your head erect, your eyelids down, and 


(1) Le Ménagier de Paris: Traité de Morale et d’économie domestique composé vers 
1393, par un bourgeois parisien. Publié parle Baron Jérome Pichon pour la Société des 
Bibliophiles Francais. 1846, t. II., p. 2. 

(2) Chevalier de la Tour Landry, p. 275. 
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look straight ahead of you at the road itselfa few feet in front. Nor ever 
exchange glances with man or woman in the street, nor laugh, nor talk, nor 

in your going. But when you arrive at the church, choose a secret 
and solitary corner before some fair image or lovely altar, and stay there with 
downcast head and moving lips, addressing in humility your prayers to 
heaven, nor move about hither and thither changing places, as some other 
women use.” ! 


Such were the injunctions of the Ménagier: but in several of his 
most exemplary stories we see how far the reality, as a rule, fell 
short of his ideal. It needs no malice to imagine the result when, 
every day of their lives, all the women of a given society meet at a 
given time and place: probably no “five o’clock” in modern London 
or Paris hears half the idle chatter patiently endured by the porch of 
a parish church in a fourteenth-century fashionable quarter. This 
Mass, which all the assistants heard every day of their lives, and 
sometimes twice a day, was shorn by vain repetition of half its tragic 
gacredness. These women were all intimate, all rich, al! idle, and 
nearly all but little educated. It is probable that even the most 
respectable of these ladies were terrible gossips. As for the Jess 
respectable, the Ménagier himself gives us a picture of a young wife 
who every morning at Mass makes her own mother the confidant of 
astratagem for providing herself with a lover. Probably she was 
notalone. The church was a natural meeting-place: and the Paris 
of the fourteenth century was not conspicuous for the strictness with 
which it kept the marriage bond. 

This austere beginning of the day was therefore, in practice, not 
without its questionable relaxations. On her return home the four- 
teenth-century lady found her hall well swept and garnished, the 
morning-broth ready if required, and Dame Agnes the Beguine setting 
the maids to their daily task upstairs and downstairs and in my 
lady’s chamber. The ante-chamber with its long cushioned benches 
and footstools, its chests and chairs, was turned out regularly every 
morning. Then, one by one, each of the other chambers of the 
house was thoroughly cleaned and dusted, day by day, “ainsi comme 
ilappartient a nostre estat.’’ The house-keeper looked after all this, 
but it was the lady’s duty to see herself every morning on her return 
from church, that her little spaniels were well brushed and fed, that 
her tame birds had a cleanly-sanded cage with herb and seeds and 
water—‘‘car ils ne poevent parler et, pour ce, vous devez parler et 
penser pour eulx.’’? Save this care of her dumb animals, the sole 
domestic duty which the Ménagier imposes absolutely on the mistress 
of a house is the personal tending of her manservants and maid- 
fervants in their sickness, the duty of allowing every evening after 

(1) Ménagier, I., 16. 
(2) The burghers of the fourteenth century had a passion for birds; witness the 


aviary of Hugues Aubriot, larger than the king’s. As much as £2 was given for a 
singing linnet. 
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supper, “temps et espace de repos a vos gens,” and the still more 
imperative duty of setting her young serving-maids to sleep ina 
room communicating with her own, safe under her wing and well 
out of harm’s way. 

Dinner was at midday, a complicated meal served elegantly in 
worked pewter dishes on beautiful linen cloths with long knotted 
fringes. Both burgesses and nobles took great pride in the beauty 
of their table-linen, and when, after Nicopolis, Mgr. de la Trémoille 
was a prisoner in Turkey, his wife sent a present of three fine table- 
cloths and four dozen napkins,’ costing £180, to the Sultan, thinking 
no gift more fit to soften Bajazet towards his unhappy captive! Of 
the dishes of the dinner we will speak anon. After this meal was 
finished, the lady had a iong afternoon to fill in at her discretion. 
Sometimes on rainy days she read, for she could read, and the Ménagier 
recommends his wife the Bible, the Golden Legend, the Apocalypse, 
the “ Lives” of St. Jerome, ‘and sundry other good books which I 
possess in French, and of all which you are mistress at your good 
pleasure.” It is probable that the severity of this choice was some- 
times tempered by one of those novels—the Chatelain de Coucy, or 
The Husband with Two Wives—for which Paris was as celebrated 
in those days as in these. Then, as we know, there were the rose- 
roots to be digged, the singing and the dancing to be practised. 
Often there was some party, wedding, or joust to which the burgher 
and his wife were bidden. 

The magnificence of bourgeois weddings was often extreme. Jehan 
Duchesne, a lawyer of the Chatelet, paid £60 for the flowers and the 
minstrels for his wedding, £9 for the hire of the Bishop of Beauvais’ 
palace. Maistre Hélye, another great Parisian burgess, paid £40 
for his wedding breakfast. Thus a really fine wedding cost the 
bridegroom at least £100 (shall we say £400 sterling ?), without the 
hire of the assembly rooms. It was usual in the fourteenth century, 
and indeed until much later, for the concierges of Paris to let their 
masters’ houses in their absence, by the day or by the month, and 
this is how Maistre Jehan Duchesne came to be married in the 
Beauvais palace, After the wedding supper —which was long, 
elaborate, and beautiful, the tables, the dishes, and the foreheads of 
the guests being wreathed abundantly with flowers—certain of the 
guests accompanied the bride and bridegroom to their home. Here 
they were met by the clergy convoked for the ceremony of blessing 
the bed. On this occasion, when the whole company penetrated the 
nuptial chamber, it was usual to prepare a scene of rare adornment. 
The walls were hung with clear silk to match the bed-curtains, the 
counterpane was of miniver, or rich embroidery ; cushions of down 


1) Accounts of G. de la Trémoille, p. 109, ann. 1397. 
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govered in priceless stuffs filled the seats and settles; flowers and 
Eastern rugs lay thick upon the floor. Well in view stood the bride’s 
gilt and painted wedding-chest, open so as to show the girdles of 
gold and amber, the silken gowns, the veils of Oriental tissue, heaped 
inside. Carelessly flung on the table, some painted Book of Hours, 
or Roy Modus, worth eight livres ; a nécessaire with ivory combs and 
silver-bordered mirrors, or a jet rosary hanging from a cup of onyx, 
would arrest the attention of connoisseurs. Bed mantles of crimson 
silk would be waiting for their wearers. Every detail would denote 
an apparently exhaustless wealth; and, as in the East to-day, the 
reckless expense of a wedding-feast would often hamper the givers 
for several years to come. 

It was certainly very amusing for the spectators. Nor were wed- 
dings the only entertainments. Jousts and tourneys, more magni- 
ficent still, were abundantly frequented by the burgher ladies. Then 
there were dances ; decent Cinderella-parties of the citizens, or those 
extravagant aristocratic balls which lasted all night long, and which 
wise husbands feared, not only for their high play, but for the 
scenes of mirth sometimes indecent which followed on the sudden 
suffiing out of torch and candle. A wholesomer relaxation was 
found in hunting; the ladies of the fourteenth century were good 
riders; all round Paris they would go coursing and flying their 
falcons. And, lastly, on all the great holidays of the Church or 
amniversaries sacred to the family, the burgess would gather his 
friends and his dependents round his hearth, and the lady would 
dispense abundant hospitality. 

But, after all, these hours of festival came not every day. The 
life of a good housekeeper ran, as a rule, more quietly. In the 
afternoon she would look through her linen cupboards with Dame 
Agnes, and shake out the moths from her fur-bordered gowns. At 
the sound of the vesper bell she would go to church again, come 
home, sup sparely, and then proceed to the morrow’s housekeeping. 
Too often when the fourteenth-century housewife—be she Na 
Bessilia Bonis of Montauban or our pretty young preude-femme of 
Paris—set about ordering some wonderful spiced aspic of fresh- 
water fish, coloured blue with sun-flower seeds, some gilded peacock 
decorated with its full spread train,’ she would pause, and sigh, and 


(1) We dedicate the following humbler receipts, from the Ménagier—chosen among 
the simplest and least characteristic, we avow—to our lady readers. The first is 
excellent ; none are difficult. 

I. Stew your young goose in water and a little wine. When half cooked, carve and 
fry. Then take a pinch of cinnamon, some cloves, a good handful of minced sage and 
parsley, and boil with a large cupful of brown stock. Pour in a deep dish, add the 
goose, grate a little parmesan cheese over every joint, and serve very hot. 

II. Gramose.—Take six or seven thick slices of underdone cold beef. Take half as 
many fresh eggs and beat comme d ennuy—you cannot beat too much. Add drop by 
drop a glass of thin light wine in which you have mixed a little lemon juice (this is to 
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think: “ Is it worth while, since the master is from home?” And 
she would order no more that evening, but bid her gouvernante 
come and take down in writing a letter to her husband. And while 
the worthy woman fetched her ink-horn, she would read again, all 
alone (according to the Ménagier’s directions) the good man’s last 
epistle. Fourteenth-century etiquette was very strict: a lady must 
always read her husband’s letters alone, and never read another 
man’s save in company. It is possible, however, that she could not 
herself reply in writing. Female education in those days comprised 
much praying, some music, some dancing, and a certain solid 
instruction in matters theological or literary. But writing was 
considered an accomplishment rather than a necessary part of a 
woman’s education, much like painting in water-colour to-day: an 
ill-educated person may paint very nicely in water-colour, a well- 
educated person may scarce know how to hold a brush. Thus M. 
Yriarte assures us that the learned Isotta of Rimini could not write. 
She who lived near a century later! And we know that the Lady 
of Fayel employed a companion, “ who happened to know how to 
write a good hand,” to indite her letters to her lover. ‘‘ Write to 
your husband, if you can,” says the Ménagier, “and if not, dictate 
your letter to some one sure and secret.” 

In truth the fourteenth-century burgher was often far from home. 
Travel is less a privilege of modern times than we imagine ; merchant 
or functionary had to leave his home, in those days as in these, and 
despite the unsafeness of the roads. Thus the Dénagier visits Beauce, 
Picardy, Gascony, Flanders; while Bonis, with a company of the 
bourgeois of Montauban, pushes a pilgrimage as far as Rome, a 
journey of three-and-twenty days. The merchants were especially 
obliged to travel to all the large fairs (the local Bourse of those days), 
while in almost every town one of the well-to-do local shopkeepers 
went to Paris once a year at the moment of the Lendit. Nearer 
journeys were frequent. Bonis is frequently on the road to and from 
Montpellier and Montauban, Montauban and Avignon. Moreover me- 
dicinal customers often sent for their tradesmen and expected them 
to accomplish long and dangerous distances. Thus the tailor of Mgr. 


take the place of verjuice), continuing all the while to beat your eggs. Add to the 
mixture a cup of good stock, and set the whole to boil. Great care must be taken 
lest the eggs should turn. Meanwhile warm through your beef without cooking it, set 
in a hot dish, pour the boiling sauce over it and serve. 

III. Hashed Mutton, a.v. 1393.—Take slices of a leg of mutton, the marrow of a 
beef-bone, and some spring onions finely minced ; put in an earthenware jar, and cover 
with a little good strong stock. Seal your jar and simmer in a pot of water till the 
meat has absorbed the gravy ; then open, throw in a pinch of cinnamon, a spoonful of 
lemon juice, and a few cloves. Simmer again a few seconds, then serve, without gravy- 

IV. Houssebarre.—Take any kind of meat, cut it very thin, fry in lard. Meanwhile 
beat the yolks of several eggs with a little white wine and a cupful of clear stock. Boil, 
serve in a sauce boat, and the fried meat on a dish garnished with lemon and parsley. 
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de la Trémoille went to fit him with new clothes in Turkey—spend- 
ing £180 and seven months on the journey. Let us substitute a 
pilgrimage for a Cook’s tour, a journey to the local centre for a 
journey to the capital ; and, taking into account the time spent on a 
journey rather than the territory covered, we think we may say that 
the provincial shopkeeper travelled in those days little less than now. 

Yet travel was in those days not only infinitely less convenient, 
but, moreover, infinitely dangerous. A journey, whether on horse 
oron foot, could seldom be rated at less than five leagues per diem, 
or more than ten: the travellers were therefore long on the road, 
and the roads were infested with highwaymen. Criminals, deserters, 
outlaws for some political offence, or merely peasants weary of 
paying continual ransoms first to this company and then to that— 
the number increased of those disgusted with life, who went to the 
greenwood to dwell with Robin Hood. There were so many houses, 
nay, whole hamlets, emptied by the terror of the companies that the 
robbers were in no distress for ample lodging. Generally they took 
possession of some roadside house, and lived there at their ease until 
some wealthy traveller went by. With what delight they welcomed 
the heavy tramp of our merchant’s solid nag. His purse was soon 
dit; sometimes his person was secured and kept captive in the hope 
of ransom. 

And if by some good chance the burgess escaped unmolested by the 
highwaymen, there remained the danger of the troops, little better 
than the brigands. In 1359 the Regent’s Bretons robbed and 
stripped Simon Jehan, a merchant of Paris, travelling with a safe- 
enduct from the Regent.’ The king himself, on his return from 
Iondon, was menaced by the companies, dazzled by the millions of 
his English ransom. And the worst of it was that these unscru- 
pulous men were of all nations—Dutch, Walloon, Spanish, Breton, 
German, Ligurian, Welsh, Navarrese—anything rather than French. 
Often victim and captor could barely understand each other. They 
Wrote French worse than they spoke it, and were sore in need of 
secretaries. Woe betide the merchant, the lawyer, the priest, if they 
guess him to be a scholar. He may tarry long for his ransom while 
he employs his time as clerk to the company in their brigand 
fortress.” 

These fortresses, half camp, half robbers’ den, were full of cruelty 
and luxury. Children, kidnapped from many leagues around, waited 
m the brigands as their pages. Horses, unyoked from the ploughs 
of the peasants, whinnied in their ample stables. Every company 
had its surgeon, its blacksmiths, tanners, saddlers, butchers, tailors, 
&., voluntary or involuntary denizens of the castle. There were 


(1) Siméon Luce, Bertrand du Guesclin, 320. 
(2) Idid., 320 to 331. 
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women in plenty—wives or widows of defeated squires kept captive 
against their will. The luxury of the place reconciled many to the 
shame of their situation, for the troopers were men of means. Their 
dress, cut out of the richest silk or cloth-of-gold in the travelling 
merchant’s bale, was not only splendid, but extravagant, studded with 
women’s jewellery and clasped with girdles set with pearls. They 
heaped a like profusion, lightly come by, on their mistresses. In 
many parts of France the troopers’ wenches set the fashion even to 
ladies of quality: the wife of the Black Prince and her maids of 
honour copied the trimming of their bodices. ‘’Tis they who teach 
our women how to dress,” cries the Sire de Beaumanoir. “ Let the 
English copy these fashions if they will. English society has 
never been strict, and, among their ladies, en a moult de biamées; 
but I will not have my wife dress like a camp-follower.”' Thus we 
see that the wealth of the companies, however ill-gotten, accorded 
them a certain prestige in the popular imagination. 

They kept up this wealth and this prestige by extorting fabulous 
ransoms. A burgess of Clermont, taken in November, 1363, was 
ransomed at £3,248—shall we say thirteen thousand pounds ster- 
ling? And one Richard d’Ennerfet has to pay £1,000, eighteen ells 
of cloth, six barrels of wine, and two cloaks of miniver in order to 
obtain his liberty.2 The troopers had no regard for their wealthy 
prisoners ; rather, according to the immutable custom of brigands, 
they aggravated their misery in order to open the purse of their 
heart-wrung families. On holidays their captors set them up as 
targets, and broke their teeth by aiming pebbles at them. When 
irritated by a long delay in the ransom they would mutilate and 
maim their hostages, flog them, press them nigh to death. Another 
amusement was to make the ponderous respectable burgesses run in 
a leash like hounds, while a crisp whip punished any slackening of 
the pace. In fact, the company neglected no means to make its 
wealthier hosts desire their liberty. 

We have said enough to show that the companies were little less 
redoubtable than the common highway robbers. But though there 
was no parrying the assaults of the Guetteurs de chemin, there was 4 
certain precaution to be taken against the companies. Every garri- 
son sold its safe-conduct, and, at a certain expense, the merchant 
might travel in comparative safety, handed on by band to band of 
brigands, even as, until lately, the Oriental caravans travelled through 
the Khyber Pass. Unfortunately the expense was considerable ; each 
safe-conduct cost much money ; and, owing to the unsettled state of 
the country during the Hundred Years’ War, there were many autho- 
rities to conciliate. Take the two towns of Coutances and Valognes, 


(1) Le Livre du Chevalier de La Tour Landry, 47. 
(2) Luce, op. cit., p. 331. 
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a dozen leagues apart; to travel from one to the other, between 
1357 and 1363, it was necessary to have a French safe-conduct deli- 
yered by the garrison of Coutances, an English safe-guard from 
the garrison of Saint-Sauveur and a Navarrese safe-conduct from the 
garrison of Valognes. There remained the risk, diminished, it is 
true, by the protection of the companies, of an attack by highway- 
men. Before such expenses the profits of the merchants disappeared. 
Gradually the long duration of the danger accustomed men to dis- 
regard it, as we know the swallow flies afield to bring back food to 
his young ones, even when the hawk poises motionless above him. 
So the poorer and the bolder of the merchants travelled recklessly 
without safe-conducts. We owe them many thanks, for to their 
misfortunes are we indebted for invaluable documents concerning 
the iniquities of their captors. 

But if many fell victims to the dangers of the road, others, luckier 
or more wily, escaped all perils and arrived safely with their goods 
attheir destination. Ah, with what an “‘Ouf!’’—more heartfelt even 
than that legendary “ Ouf! ” with which all Europe hailed the dis- 
appearance of Napoleon—must they have saluted the welcome open- 
ing of the city gates before them! What bliss, to meet a human 

ithout suspicion, to jog forwards without alarm, to alight at 
face without suspicion, to jog f ds without alarm, to alight at 
the well-known hostelry of the Tin Pot, to unstrap sword and 
buckler, and, having fed and rested, to loiter pleasantly to the 
ic baths! or the country burgess, freshly come to Paris, 
lic baths! For th try burg freshly to P 
there was at every visit some new marvel to delight him. New 
palaces, new mansions in nearly every street, and some of the finest 
of them—witness the Hétel Montaigu-—those surrounded with the 
largest gardens, were inhabited by the burghers! He would see 
this or that burgess of his acquaintance go by—a new-made knight 
with golden spurs. The country merchant would hold his head 
high, and feel proud of his order. For who in Paris, save the king’s 
grace himself, had half the influence of Messire Bureau de la Riviére, 
ssimple burgess? And Messires Hugues Aubriot, Jean Le Mercier, 

(i) A popular prejudice credits the Middle Ages with a hatred of water, cold or warm. 
"Mille ans sans un bain,’’ cries Michelet. Few accusations are more unfounded. The 
Rajisters of the Chatelet furnish constant allusions to \the public baths of Paris ; 
there was at least one establishment in every quarter of the city, and ‘‘ warm baths’’ 
Were cried daily through the streets of Paris by the water-carriers. At Montauban in 
1445 there were two public baths, each of which, in addition to its fixed accom- 
Modation, sent hot baths @ domicile, in the fashion still frequent in France. Many 
houses had their own cuve a baigner, and every rich bedroom was furnished with a roofed 
reen, similar to those noticed by M. Labarte in his list of the furniture of Charles 
¥., which protected the bather from cold,and draught. Every country town had its 
Public bath, and many mere hamlets followed the fashion. M.‘Luce tells us of aucunes 
lites estuves in the village of Warcy-sous-Clermont, in Beauvoisis. It appears likely 
that the keepers of country limekilns often leaned a bath-house against their kilns and let 
their fires burn for two purposes. All through France a resort to the public baths was 
Sfavourite way of spending a medieval holiday. The prolonged warm baths in favour 
at the court of Charles VI. are denounced in the famous sermon of Jaques Legrand. 
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Le Bégue de Vilaines, Montagu Guy Chrestien, and all the others; 
lawyers, like the great Jean des Marés; doctors, like Harselli, are 
they not all simple men of the middle class, although the friends of 
princes? From 1357 to 1392 there were few more enviable lots than 
that of a loyal burgher of Paris. 

Their prosperity was too sudden, and outlived its chief protector, 
The death of Charles V. was a great blow to the bourgeoisie, and in 
consequence of the revolt that followed, Jean des Marés, with many 
other cloth merchants, advocates and magistrates, perished on the 
scaffold. Yet, after the panic of 1582, the fortunes of the middle 
class appeared more prosperous than ever ; the Marmosets continued 
to wield their unexampled sway. They wielded it too prosperously, 
they became too aristocratic, Married to women of the noblest 
houses, La Riviére became Seigneur d’Anvaux ; Le Mercier, Seigneur 
de Novion ; Le Bégue, Comte de la Ribedée in Spain; they were no 
longer burgesses, but parvenus among the nobles. Their wealth, 
their puissance, excited a bitter envy among those who could no 
longer vaunt against the material riches of the ‘“ Marmosets,” their 
own exclusive privileges of rank. ‘“‘ They had many friends, especially 
the Sire de la Riviére, always so gentle, gracious, debonnaire and 
patient to the poor. But there were many, though not all, who 
declaimed against them and said they had usurped to their own profit 
much riches of the realm of France. And they had great estates, 
fair castles, and fine edifices, while the poor knights and squires who 
exposed life and limb for the welfare of the kingdom, and who had 
let or sold their inheritance to raise their equipment, get never a 
penny of their pay from any of them.” Thus the pendulum swings 
from side to side. At the beginning of the century the burgesses 
protest against the tyranny of the knights; now the knights pro- 
test against the tyranny of the middle-class ministers. An end 
came to the splendour of the Marmosets. In 1392, during the 
madness of the king, Montagu was banished, La Riviére, Le Mercier, 
and Le Bégue were cast intoprison. They remained there nigh upon 
two years, long enough for Le Mercier to weep away his eyesight. 
Then they were set free and permitted to regain and retain their 
castles in the provinces. But they were never more allowed to cross 
the river Seine. 

Thus these great burgesses perished to their order. Henceforth 
they were mere provincial nobles, without power, without influence. 
The growing generation witnessed a mad king, a tyrannous aristocracy 
and an unhappy nation. During these times the bourgeoisie was 
forced into temporary insignificance and silence. But half a century 
of prosperity had left it strong enough to bide its time. Seventy 
years later, under Louis XI., its true and enduring strength should 
again be made apparent. A. Mary F. Rosinson. 

(Mapame James DarmestereR). 


(1) Frotssart, iv., xxx. 
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MARRIAGE AND FREE THOUGHT. 


‘* Felices ter et amplius 
Quos irrupta tenet copula.” 


§omz months ago I published in this Review a paper suggested by 
the fate of a powerful political leader, in which I discussed the 
meaning of the singular outcry, led indeed by the Nonconformists, 
but joined in by many others, against that leader on account of his 
appearance in the Divorce Court. Of the merits of the particular 
case I had no occasion to speak. The opinions or the prejudices 
which I then sought to examine, I examined not because of their 
reference to one man in particular, but because of the light thrown, 
by so violent an expression of them, on a state of opinion prevalent 
in this country as to marriage. It is true, as I pointed out, that 
this violence threw a light on many things, which it would not be 
possible to dignify by the name of opinions—on ignorance, rancour, 
and the basest and absurdest kinds of unscrupulousness ; but after 
making every allowance for what is unworthy and contemptible, there 
isno doubt that some genuine opinion as to marriage, widely spread 
and deeply seated, was at the bottom of much of the indignation of 
Mr. Parnell’s censors. Now in so far as this was the case—in so 
faras the indignation expressed did really originate in the opinion 
of which I speak, it was an indignation which, even if expressed 
foolishly, was fundamentally reasonable. But another question 
wmains—a question totally different; and that is whether the 
inion can be considered reasonable itself. In other words, on 
what basis, intellectual or religious, does the view of marriage rest, 
Which not only proclaims itself by the stones which Dissenters throw 
atadulterers, but is also embodied in our laws relating to marriage 
and adultery ? 

Now what this view is, is sufficiently familiar to all of us. It 
amounts to this—that marriage is a bond which is properly and 
naturally indissoluble, and that it can be dissolved only by an act 
Which is morally, if not technically, criminal. Our laws as to divorce 
thow this with curious clearness. A marriage is dissolved solely in 
the interests of the party who had, it is presumed, no wish for its 
dissolution ; and it has only to be proved that both parties have 
iésired to free themselves from its bondage, and the law takes care 
that the fetters shall be riveted on their limbs for ever. 

We will presently analyse this opinion further; but we will first 
uk what, on a primd facie view, are the grounds, if any, that can be 
Pointed to as a reasonable foundation for it? There is one section 
of the community with regard to which the answer is obvious. I 
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allude to the Roman Catholics. Whether the Catholic religion is 
true or not, is nothing to the point here. The Catholics believe it to 
be true; and the view that marriage is indissoluble has, for them, 
the most reasonable of all bases—the express teaching of an authority 
which they consider to be final and infallible. The same thing may 
also be fairly said of the High Church section of the Church of 
England ; and even of some other bodies, which, though bitterly 
opposed to Rome, and the Roman doctrine that marriage is among 
the sacraments, are opposed yet more bitterly to scientific and 
sceptical criticism, and to everything which calls itself either modern, 
or free, thought. Of the position occupied by these various bodies, 
that of the Roman Catholics is undoubtedly the most secure. They 
frankly claim for marriage a sacramental and mystical character; 
they base its indissolubility on the ground not only that God through 
the Bible and the Church has miraculously declared it to be indis- 
soluble, but that there is in its very nature something that passes 
our understanding, just as there is in the sacrament of the altar and 
in baptism. None of the other religious bodies makes a claim for it 
of precisely the same kind. None of them either definitely attri- 
butes to it any mystery, or appeals with regard to it to the teachings 
of a Church that is absolutely infallible. But all of them, Caiholies 
included, have two points in common. First, their belief that 
marriage is indissoluble has for its first foundation a belief that 
Christ was a miraculous being, who, whether of the same or only of 
a like substance with God, was at all events in God’s confidence and 
familiar with the secrets of existence ; that every sentence He spoke 
was an utterance from behind the veil; and that the Gospels record 
His utterances with an exactness miraculously secured- Secondly, 
all these religious bodies, and not the Catholics only, in addition to 
the above belief with regard to Christ’s words, believe also in one 
single traditional interpretation of them; and they consider this 
interpretation as no more open to doubt than Christ’s miraculous 
character and the miraculous accuracy of the Gospels. 

With persons who hold these views it is impossible to discuss the 
marriage question at all; for they will not admit for a moment that 
there is anything in it open to discussion. All that we can do, if 
we act towards them in a right spirit, is to respect their posi- 
tion, however much we may dissent from it; and to make it clear 
that our arguments are not addressed to them, Now such persons, 
no doubt, form a considerable body in this country ; and did they 


only comprise the whole, or the great majority of the nation, th 
present inquiry need hardly be pursued further. The view that 
marriage is indissoluble, so far as this nation is concerned, would be 
obviously reasonable, as resting on a religion in which the natio 


believed. 
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‘But what are the facts? They are certainly the very reverse of 
these. The orthodox religious bodies, the opponents of free thought, 
gonsiderable though they may be in point of actual numbers, yet if 
gonsidered as a part of the nation are merely a small part; and 
neither intellectually nor politically is their influence either dominant 
grincreasing. This is no mere opinion. Facts prove it most con- 
dusively. The recent history of the Church of England, if we go 
po farther back than the publication of Essays and Reviews, gives us 
aseries of proofs that would be quite sufficient in themselves. The 
literal accuracy of the Gospels may safely be impugned by any 
dergyman in the Establishment ; and the traditional interpretation 
df the Gospels is discarded by the greater part of them. Secular stan- 
dards, and the methods of secular criticism, are being applied to sacred 
things in a growing number of pulpits. The traditional interpre- 
tation is thus rapidly changing ; and what at the beginning of the 
century would have been called blasphemy, is regarded by excellent 
men as the true evolution of Christianity. Much the same thing 
may be said of the Nonconformists; or at any rate of such of their 
leaders as make themselves generally audible. The religious move- 
ment is all in one direction—the questioning of traditional doctrines, 
the definite rejection of many of them, and the treatment of the rest as 
matters that are not essential. But we must not look only to the belief 
of those who call themselves Christians : we must look to the attitude of 
Christians towards those who disclaim even any definite Theism, and to 
theincreasing number and influence of these last. That a man is known 
0 be not a Christian—that he is known to be hardly a Theist, creates 
now no distrust in him that could possibly be called general ; indeed, the 
tation has gone out of its way in order to give effect to the conviction, 
first, that a Dissenter may be as good a legislator as a Churchman; 
and finally that a militant atheist may be as good a legislator as a 
Dissenter. It is unnecessary to describe the facts I allude to further, 
@ insist further on their reality. That the intellectual and religious 
Opinions of the nation, taken as a whole, have been changing and 
Moving in one definite direction, is obvious; and the direction is 
that of what is commonly called free thought. And the results, so 
far as our present argument is concerned, may be briefly summed up 
follows: The nation, as is shown by its sanctioning the admission 
@ atheists into Parliament, does not, as a nation, believe that the 
basis or the standard of legislation is a belief in God—in His will or 
even in His existence. Still less does it believe, as a nation, that this 
Will is revealed to us by any special body of tradition, or in the 
ewe of a book in which every sentence is miraculous. If any one 

t 


# this, he need ask himself but two questions. Could any 


wientific discovery in these days be discredited even for a moment 

the authority of a biblical text? Would a text, no matter how 

» do anything towards arresting any popular reform or change ? 
VOL, L. N.a, T 
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allude to the Roman Catholics. Whether the Catholic religion js 
true or not, is nothing to the point here. The Catholics believe it to 
be true; and the view that marriage is indissoluble has, for them, 
the most reasonable of all bases—the express teaching of an authority 
which they consider to be final and infallible. The same thing may 
also be fairly said of the High Church section of the Church of 
England ; and even of some other bodies, which, though bitterly 
opposed to Rome, and the Roman doctrine that marriage is among 
the sacraments, are opposed yet more bitterly to scientific and 
sceptical criticism, and to everything which calls itself either modern, 
or free, thought. Of the position occupied by these various bodies, 
that of the Roman Catholics is undoubtedly the most secure. They 
frankly claim for marriage a sacramental and mystical character; 
they base its indissolubility on the ground not only that God through 
the Bible and the Church has miraculously declared it to be indis. 
soluble, but that there is in its very nature something that passes 
our understanding, just as there is in the sacrament of the altar and 
in baptism. None of the other religious bodies makes a claim for it 
of precisely the same kind. None of them either definitely attri- 
butes to it any mystery, or appeals with regard to it to the teachings 
of a Church that is absolutely infallible. But all of them, Catholics 
included, have two points in common. First, their belief that 
marriage is indissoluble has for its first foundation a belief that 
Christ was a miraculous being, who, whether of the same or only of 
a like substance with God, was at all events in God’s confidence and 
familiar with the secrets of existence ; that every sentence He spoke 
was an utterance from behind the veil; and that the Gospels record 
His utterances with an exactness miraculously secured- Secondly, 
all these religious bodies, and not the Catholics only, in addition to 
the above belief with regard to Christ’s words, believe also in one 
single traditional interpretation of them; and they consider this 
interpretation as no more open to doubt than Christ’s miraculous 
character and the miraculous accuracy of the Gospels. 

With persons who hold these views it is impossible to discuss the 
marriage question at all; for they will not admit for a moment that 
there is anything in it open to discussion. All that we can do, if 
we act towards them in a right spirit, is to respect their posi- 
tion, however much we may dissent from it; and to make it clear 
that our arguments are not addressed to them. Now such persons, 
no doubt, form a considerable body in this country ; and did they 
only comprise the whole, or the great majority of the nation, the 
present inquiry need hardly be pursued further. The view that 
marriage is indissoluble, so far as this nation is concerned, would be 
obviously reasonable, as resting on a religion in which the nation 


believed. 
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"But what are the facts? They are certainly the very reverse of 
these. The orthodox religious bodies, the opponents of free thought, 
gonsiderable though they may be in point of actual numbers, yet if 
qnsidered as a part of the nation are merely a small part; and 
peither intellectually nor politically is their influence either dominant 
gincreasing. This is no mere opinion. Facts prove it most con- 
dusively. The recent history of the Church of England, if we go 
no farther back than the publication of Essays and Reviews, gives us 
ageries of proofs that would be quite sufficient in themselves. The 
literal accuracy of the Gospels may safely be impugned by any 
dergyman in the Establishment ; and the traditional interpretation 
df the Gospels is discarded by the greater part of them. Secular stan- 
dards, and the methods of secular criticism, are being applied to sacred 
things in a growing number of pulpits. The traditional interpre- 
tation is thus rapidly changing ; and what at the beginning of the 
century would have been called blasphemy, is regarded by excellent 
men as the true evolution of Christianity. Much the same thing 
may be said of the Nonconformists; or at any rate of such of their 
leaders as make themselves generally audible. The religious move- 
ment is all in one direction—the questioning of traditional doctrines, 
the definite rejection of many of them, and the treatment of the rest as 
matters that are not essential. But we must not look only to the belief 
dfthose who call themselves Christians : we must look to the attitude of 
Christians towards those who disclaim even any definite Theism, and to 
the increasing number and influence of these last. That a man is known 
be not a Christian—that he is known to be hardly a Theist, creates 
tow no distrust in him that could possibly be called general ; indeed, the 
mation has gone out of its way in order to give effect to the conviction, 
first, that a Dissenter may be as good a legislator as a Churchman; 
ad finally that a militant atheist may be as good a legislator as a 
Dissenter. It is unnecessary to describe the facts I allude to further, 
@insist further on their reality. That the intellectual and religious 
@inions of the nation, taken as a whole, have been changing and 
Moving in one definite direction, is obvious; and the direction is 
that of what is commonly called free thought. And the results, so 
far as our present argument is concerned, may be briefly summed up 
& follows: The nation, as is shown by its sanctioning the admission 
# atheists into Parliament, does not, as a nation, believe that the 
basis or the standard of legislation is a belief in God—in His will or 
tven in His existence. Still less does it believe, as a nation, that this 
Will is revealed to us by any special body of tradition, or in the 

es of a book in which every sentence is miraculous. If any one 

bts this, he need ask himself but two questions. Could any 
Mientific discovery in these days be discredited even for a moment 
by the authority of a biblical text? Would a text, no matter how 
plain, do anything towards arresting any popular reform or change ? 
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The answer to both these questions, as we are all aware, is No. To 
this, however, there is one singular exception: and that exception is 
afforded by popular opinion as to marriage. Socialistic optimists 
who would laugh at Christ’s pessimism in saying that we shall 
always have the poor with us ; amiable clergymen who, when Christ 
said Hell was eternal, maintain that He meant something quite 
different from what He said ; men who will put on almost any text 
some new or modified interpretation, or at the bidding of a philolo- 
gist boldly deny its authenticity; as well as multitudes who in a 
general way care nothing for texts at all, or who entirely dis- 
believe in the miraculous character of Christ, are yet, as regards 
marriage, under bondage to an opinion which has for its ostensible 
foundation a belief in the miraculous character of every syllable in 
the Gospels. 

Few people seem to be aware of what a strange anomaly is here. 
Whilst the religious and irreligious alike are not only engaged in 
boldly questioning everything, and are practising towards each 
other a toleration new to the modern world, when cardinals frater- 
nise with atheistic radicals and grasp in friendship hands that have 
never been raised in prayer; when atheistic radicals court the coun- 
tenance of cardinals whose dearest beliefs and whose most sacred 
functions are for them nothing but ridiculous or degrading non- 
sense ; when the rationalist pardons the Catholic for maintaining that 
bread is God ; and the Catholic pardons the blasphemer for insulting 
the Lord’s body ; there is one point as to which the liberality of all 
parties leaves them. The cardinal ceases to be tolerant; the free- 
thinker ceases to think freely. According to all reason and all 
theology, a man who does not go to mass must, in the eyes of a 
Catholic, be in a far more hopeless state than a man who is living 
in adultery; but to judge by the language of Cardinal Manning 
and the Irish bishops, every sin can be forgiven a man but one. 
He may systematically hate his neighbour; he may systematically 
be false to God; but he may not systematically be too true to 
a woman. The free-thinkers hold precisely the same opinion ; but 
as held by them it is logically even more inexplicable. Whatever 
view they may take of marriage individually, they are bound, if their 
claim for freedom have any real sincerity, to allow their views to be 
questioned or contradicted by others; and the only test of its sin- 
cerity is the very simple and obvious one—that they will not only 
tolerate views other than their own being stated, but that they will 
tolerate these views being acted on by those who hold and proclaim 
them. Now with regard to every kind of conduct, which does not of 
necessity happen against the will of one of the parties to it, such as 
theft, murder, or slavery, our free-thinkers do practise the kind of 
tolerance I speak of, with the single exception of adultery, Adultery 
is often condemned, and very rightly, for accidental reasons: for the in- 
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gratitude or false friendship involved in it, or for the sorrow or misfor- 
tune caused by it. But these have no special or essential connection 
with it ; they are very frequently absent ; and the curious thing is, that 
the more complete their absence is, the more complete, according to 
popular opinion, and also according to our laws, is the unpardonable 
character of the adultery. Let us suppose two couples, unhappily 
married, who if they could only re-sort themselves, might be mated 
to their common satisfaction. Let us suppose further that there are 
no children to complicate the question. Now, if these four people 
were to agree to live in adultery, there could obviously be no deceit, 
no injury, no unhappiness; and if matters were managed decently, 
there would be no scandal. But according to our laws, and accord- 
ing to popular opinion, adultery like this would be adultery of the 
most aggravated kind. The very fact that all concerned in it wished 
for divorce, would, if the fact were known, make divorce impossible 
forthem ; whilst the fact that none of them was deceived or injured 
would, in the eyes of Mr. Parnell’s censors, instead of exculpating 
any of them, only add a deeper blackness to all. But if the 
principles of freedom, if the repudiation of persecution proclaimed 
and boasted of by all professors of toleration—if these principles 
have really any meaning in them, adultery of this kind is merely, 
as Mill would have described it, a new experiment in living; and 
the union of a man and woman which could never be theologically 
sacramental, or in England legally ratified, is a union which may 
demand in justice from any liberal thinker at least as much tolera- 
tion as Cardinal Manning extends to men who ridicule and repudiate 
all his sacraments together. Again, as we all know, during the 
course of recent events in Ireland, we have learnt from the very 
classes which condemned Mr. Parnell most loudly, that it is often 
necessary to break the laws in order to secure their being amended. 
Surely the men who excuse boycotting, the refusal to pay legal 
debts, outrage, the maiming of cattle, and even murder, on the 
grounds that without these it would be imposssible to amend the 
land laws, must see that adultery can be defended in a precisely 
similar way, on the ground that without it we shall never amend the 
marriage laws. But the very men who will use this argument about 
every other question, are the very men who would shriek in horror 
if any one attempted to apply it to the question to which logically 
it is most applicable. 

What, then, is the explanation of this curious contradiction? As 
I have said before, I am not arguing with Catholics, nor should I 
expect them to consider any single argument that I am urging ; 
but I have alluded to the conduct of Cardinal Manning and the Irish 
bishops, because it may help to throw a certain light on the question. 

My point with regard to them has been this—not that they 
condemn adultery as a very grave sin. Of course they condemn 
T2 
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it. My point has been that, whilst tolerating other sins which 
theoretically must be far graver, they visit this with a condemnation 
which theoretically is grotesquely disproportionate, and for which 
their theology can give no sufficient account. The inference is this 
—that their condemnation, though based, no doubt, on their 
theology to a certain extent, has its principal basis in something 
that is outside theology. In precisely the same way the various 
professors of Liberalism, from broad-church clergymen and liberal 
Nonconformist ministers to worshippers of Humanity, such as Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, derive their views as to marriage, and their 
excitement about adultery, from some belief or prejudice which, 
whatever its real nature, is entirely outside the principles which 
they profess, and which they propound so emphatically. It must 
be so. Just as Cardinal Manning whilst, so far as his associates are 
concerned, he remains a Gallio with regard to the mass, remains an 
inquisitor as to marriage, so do the liberals, religious and irreligious 
alike, become inquisitors and become persecutors also ; and unite with 
a Roman Catholic in that one course of conduct—and that one only 
—on account of which they have execrated Rome most loudly. 
There must, for a fact like this, be some secret and unavowed 
reason. 

The reader must not imagine that I am imputing to the nation 
generally any intentional, still less any sinister duplicity. When I 
say that a multitude of people act on some reason that is secret, I 
mean that it is secret only because they do not recognise it them- 
selves. When once pointed out, however, its nature will, I think, 
be obvious. The popular opinion as to marriage which we are now 
discussing seems to me to rest upon a composite basis. What it 
principally rests upon is a sort of instinctive utilitarianism. It 
wants no philosopher to assure the most stupid of us that the happi- 
ness of a nation means the happiness of its individuals ; that the 
happiness of the individual depends on the happiness of the family ; 
and that this depends largely on the married happiness of the parents. 
Now long centuries of Christian, and especially of Catholic tradition, 
have caused us as a nation to associate the indissolubility of marriage 
with its existence; and this association, as is often the way with 
associations, has outlasted the grounds on which it was originally 
justified. The idea, therefore, is still prevalent that to make mar- 
riage dissoluble would be practically to destroy it, to inaugurate an 
era of fantastic and unrestrained licence, and to destroy, together 
with marriage, the home, the family and civilization. The view of 
marriage accordingly which we have to deal with is the product of 
reasoning which is itself purely and strictly utilitarian, but which 
is clenched, made rigid, and placed out of reach of controversy, by 
reasoning derived unconsciously from the doctrines of a discarded 


theology. 
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Let me explain this more fully. That the happiness of the home 
or family is an end to aim at is a positive doctrine—it is a secular 
doctrine; it is not a theological one: and that we must regulate 
marriage so as best to secure this end is a doctrine which would be 
defended by a Benthamite as strenuously as by Cardinal Manning. 
Now, given a positive end in itself admittedly desirable, according to 
every modern theory of social and intellectual progress, the utmost 
freedom and toleration must be accorded, not only to every opinion, 
but to any practical experiment by which new means towards this 
end may be put before us and tested. Further, of all social arrange- 
ments marriage, as at present regulated, is the one which presents 
us with the largest percentage of individual failures. I do not say 
that the cases in which marriage is fairly successful are not over- 
whelmingly in excess of the cases in which it produces intolerable 
distress; but these latter cases are at least so numerous that more 
than one of them must have been forced on the observation of every- 
body : and no one can deny—not even the severest Catholic—that, 
regarded as a means of producing social happiness, if our marriage 
arrangements could be improved, they call urgently for improve- 
ment. But the liberal and progressive thought of this country, the 
moment it is brought to bear on this one social question, becomes 
doggedly fulse to every one of its boasted principles; it hampers 
itself with a literal interpretation of the Gospels which, with regard 
to every other subject, it has long contemptuously abandoned ; whilst 
indignantly refusing to recognise the vows that bind the nun, it 
refuses even to consider the relaxation of those that may be killing 
the wife ; and whilst ridiculing the idea that any other contract is 
inviolable, und whilst rashly sanctioning the experimental violation 
of most, it treats this contract of marriage, which constantly works 
so miserably, as a contract which no one may violate, though every 
one concerned is willing, and which it is a kind of blasphemy to 
attempt to regulate better. 

And now let me state what I am urging in this article. I am 
urging not only on atheists, on agnostics, or on theists, but on all 
religious men, whether calling themselves Uhristians or no, who 
respect freedom of inquiry, who accept science as a guide, who weigh 
the accuracy of the Gospels in the balance of scientific criticism, and 
who consider Christ’s nature, his authority, and his reported words 
as all of them open to free and fearless inquiry—on all men, in 
short, who represent in this country the thoughts, hopes, and 
opinions which are most distinctively modern, and which for good or 
for evil are embodying themselves in our laws and our institutions 
—on all these men I am urging that they should treat marriage in 
precisely the same spirit as they treat everything else; that they 
should recognise and resolutely put away from them those theo- 
logical prepossessions, which all their most cherished principles con- 
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demn as the merest of superstitions, and which here interfero ent irely 
with their putting their principles into practice. In other words, 
let them consider it as an open question whether marriage should be 
indissoluble, or easily dissoluble, or dissoluble only with difficulty, 
and whether adultery is necessarily an unpardonable offence, or 
whether it may not, under certain circumstances, be regarded merely 
as a “ new experiment in living.” 

Surely according to every modern principle this demand is reason- 
able; and the more wedded any liberal thinker may be to the 
opinions at present current, the more gladly should such an inquiry 
be welcomed by him; as its only result, according to his expecta- 
tions, would be to place these opinions on their only legitimate basis. 
Let me also reassure the timid reader further. I have asked him to 
consider whether, when none of the parties implicated are unwilling, 
and when no children are concerned, adultery should not be regarded 
as a new experiment in living. But I ask him to consider this 
question merely as an introduction to the further one—whether 
marriage should not be dissoluble without the necessity of adultery, 
and whether a remedy should not be found for miserable or for un- 
fortunate unions without some one paying for it by a cruel social 
stigma. I may further assure the timid reader of this, that such 
considerations as I am about to put before him will lead to results 
far more in accordance than he may imagine with his own existing 
prejudices. I shall say much that a Puritan may dissent from, but 
nothing that he can be shocked at. 

Let me then ask the reader to consider for a moment what mar- 
riage is according to that opinion which is at the present moment 
embodied in the laws of this country. According to Catholic theo- 
logy marriage is essentially indissoluble. According to the laws of 
this country it is dissoluble, but it ought noi to be dissolved. Be- 
tween these two views there is a profound and fundamental difference. 
There is the same difference as there is between telling a butler that cer- 
tain tumblers are made of unbreakable glass, and telling him that he 
will be kicked out of the house if he breaks them. Marriage, therefore, 
even according to the opinions dominant in this country now, is not 
in its nature indissoluble. The law can and the law does dissolve it. 
Opinion, then, in this country has definitely and distinctly repu- 
diated the traditional interpretation of the Gospels; and has taken 
one step in the direction of freedom. The law, however, dissolves 
marriage for one cause only, and that cause is an action which is 
regarded as discreditable to the agent. Obviously this condition of 
things is primd facie ridiculous. Why should the performance of a 
discreditable action be an antecedent condition of arriving at an end 
which the law sanctions, and sanctions only because it is supposed to 
bedesirable ? The only definite reason, the reason which has retarded 
the free consideration of the case, is one single word of seven letters, 
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supposed to have been used by Christ ; and it is a word whose mean- 

“ing, except for the authority of Rome, is more than doubtful. But 
the authority of Rome is nothing to the English nation as a whole. The 

‘nation as a whole, not only rejects, but abhors interpretations of the 

Gospels on which Rome most strenuously insists. How then can 
people who call Rome either blasphemous or absurd for the inter- 
pretation which it puts on the words, “This is my body,” debar 
itself from even considering a most serious social reform, in deference 
to the Roman interpretation of the one word mopveia? All that we 

“have to do is to treat this word in the same way that liberalism treats 
all the rest of the Bible—to interpret it through its context by a 
free secular standard; or at all events, to allow for the latitude of its 
possible meaning: and we shall get from the Gospels nothing but 
this statement, that marriage should not be dissolved without grave 
and sufficient cause, what constitutes such sufficient cause being left 
to human beings to discover. Thus unless free thought allows itself 
to be fettered by the Bible in a way which on principle it cer- 
tainly does not allow itself, all the freedom for which I am now 
pleading is sanctioned by the very words which are popularly 
supposed to forbid it. 

Let us then consider what marriage is, when considered apart from 
all mysteries or sacramental theories. In the eye of the English 
law, and of the English people as a whole, marriage is a legal con- 
tract. That, however, expresses but a small part of the matter. The 
laws of a country are merely the expression of human nature as 
developed in that country. Marriage is a legal relationship 
only because it is first a human relationship; and such conduct 
as the law enjoins or protects with regard to marriage, it enjoins 
and protects only because men have found it desirable. The legal 
part of the contract is therefore only a husk and shell, of which the 
kernel is a natural human contract. It is not law that gives its 
character to the contract, but the dominant wishes and feelings and 
practice of a community that give its character to the law. Law is 
merely a kind of railway which men have constructed in order to 
keep themselves on the best course towards an end which they have 
themselves chosen. What, then, if we strip from it its accidental 
husk of law, is marriage in itself, according to the highest and 
purest conception of it ? 

If any Nonconformist reads these pages, he will, perhaps, be 
reassured when he sees that, for an answer to this question, it is 
a Nonconformist to whom I turn. “The internal form and soul of 
this relation,” says Milton, “is conjugal love arising from a mutual 
fitness to the final causes of wedlock.’ Milton’s known views with 
regard to divorce have caused great injustice in some ways to be done 
to his writings on the subject. They have been neglected, because 
the conclusion which they seek to prove has up to the present day 
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been not generally acceptable; but there is far more in them than 
what those who have over read them imagine. His treatise on 
The Four Chief Places in Scripture which treat of Nullities in Marriage 
is not so much a piece of special pleading in favour of free divorce, 
as a long amplification of the description, just quoted, of mar- 
riage—of “the internal form and soul” of it: and nowhere else 
in the English language, or probably in any other, has the 
highest and noblest conception of it been set forth with such majestic 
eloquence. 

The Church of Rome, though it does not admit divorce, yet on 
certain occasions pronounces a marriage null—it declares, in fact, that 
what passed for a marriage was not a marriage, on a ground which 
the Protestant world does not in any way recognise— the ground that 
free consent was wanting in the parties, or in one of them. Consent, 
according to the Catholic doctrine, is the essence of matrimony, and 
where consent is wanting no true marriage has existed. Now what 
consent is according to the Catholic doctrine, mutual fitness is accord- 
ing to the conception of Milton; and the view which he advocates 
with regard to the dissolution of marriage has properly no relation 
to the Protestant doctrine at all, but is neither more nor less than 
the Catholic doctrine rationalised. It is the Catholic doctrine with 
this alteration only—that he puts in place of “full and free con- 
sent,” “conjugal love arising from mutual fitness.” 

Now putting, as we are putting, Catholic authority aside, and 
appealing only to those higher and the deeper perceptions which, 
rooted in our natural feelings, find their utterance in poetry, rise 
upwards towards religion, and form a part of whatever is most noble 
and most beautiful in life, no one surely can doubt for a single 
moment that Milton’s doctrine has more to recommend it than the 
Roman. It is in fact the doctrine which, with ever-increasing con- 
pleteness, underlies the spiritual progress, the spiritual elevation of 
man, and which, however much its consequences may be disputed, 
would be admitted as the truth, even if not the whole truth, by 
everybody. Let Milton speak further. Expressing himself, as he 
could not help doing, in the forms supplied him by his theology, he 
starts by saying that, according to God’s own statement, the first 
aim of marriage was full and fit companionship. ‘“ Loneliness,” he 
says, “is the first thing which God names not good.” Nor is com- 
panionship, he urges—and those whom I am addressing will not be 
inclined to contradict Milton here—to be understood in an exclu- 
sively, or even mainly, physical sense. ‘The Song of Songs,” he 
says, ‘which is generally believed to figure the spousal of Christ 
with His Church, sings of a thousand raptures between those two 
lovely ones far on the hither side of carnal enjoyment.” Adam’s 
consent in marrying Eve, he urges, depended for its validity on his 
knowledge of her individual fitness for him; and if he could have 
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put his inmost thoughts into words, his bridal words, Milton tells us, 
would have been these: ‘‘ This is she by whose meet help and society 
I shall no more be alone. This is she who was made my image, 
even as I the image of God, not so much in body as in unity of 
mind and heart.”’ 

Now, Milton was addressing, just as I am addressing now, a public 
which admits that marriage may be dissolved on ground of adultery ; 
and his argument is this—that the physical union being, at all events 
without other union, the lowest element in marriage, adultery injures 
a marriage toa far less degree than such complete and incurable 
antagonism between the character of husband and wife as makes 
any union other than the physical one impossible. ‘ When love,” 
he says, “ finds itself utterly unmatched, and justly vanishes, nay 
rather cannot but vanish, the fleshly relation may indeed continue, 
but not holy, not pure, not beseeming the sacred bond of marriage ; 
being truly gross and more ignoble than the mute kindliness between 
herds and flocks. . . . Why, then, shall divorce be granted for 
want of [bodily fidelity] and not for want of fitness to intimate con- 
versation, whereas corporal benevolence cannot in any human fashion 
be without this?” Marriage, he says, if truly and adequately 
conceived, may be compared to the spiritual affection of saints, such 
as Paul and Barnabas, who were “ joined together by the Holy 
Ghost to a spiritual work,” but who “thought it better to separate 
when once they grew at variance. If,” he proceeds, “these great 
saints, joined by nature, friendship, religion, high providence, and 
revelation, could not so govern a casual difference, a sudden passion, 
but must in wisdom divide from the outward duties of friendship or 
a colleagueship in the same family, or on the same journey, lest it 
should grow toa worse division, can anything be more absurd or 
barbarous than that they whom only error, act or plot, hath joined, 
should be compelled, not against a sudden passion, but’ against the 
permanent and radical discords of nature, to the most intimate and 
incorporating duties, therein only rational and human as they are 
free and voluntary ; being else an abject and servile yoke scarce not 
brutish ?” 

In order to make all these passages appeal to the present age of 
liberalism, we have only to eliminate the theological element in 
their form, and the arguments and the sentiments expressed in 
them lose none of their cogency. If the literature of the modern 
world illustrates one fact in the spiritual history of man more clearly 
than another, it illustrates the gradual refinement and elevation of 
the idea of love proper to and possible in marriage, and essential to 
aright marriage. There is another aspect to the question which 
we will consider presently, but we are considering the relationship 
now with reference to the married parties solely ; and considered in 
the light of the companionship of a man and woman, the idea of it 
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which is cherished by the conscience of the modern world, which 
is appealed to as the standard of what marriage ought to be, 
and which poets and religious writers alike have done their 
utmost to adorn and to express, is the idea of the most perfect and 
intimate union of mind and heart, which alone gives the physical 
union human meaning or dignity. And marriage of this kind 
has been recognised by the modern world, if not as a sacra- 
ment in the technical and theological sense, yet as something which 
has on the entire life a spiritual influence which elevates, just as the 
Catholics hold that the sacraments elevate, bringing the soul nearer 
to the mystery which is called God; and making it impossible, as 
Goethe puts it, for those even who dare not say, “I believe in Him,” 
to say, “I do not believe.” A union so complete as this must no 
doubt be rare. All natures are not capable of it ; and circuinstances 
do not always admit of it. But still for the modern world it is the 
type of what ought to be. It is “the internal form and soul” of 
marriage in its true development; and the conscience demands 
that all marriages should approach this standard, even if they do not 
reach it. Does any one doubt this? Will any one venture to main- 
tain that mind and heart is not the highest and the most essential part 
of marriage, the physical union being of value only because it tends 
to cement, to express, and to deepen the spiritual union ? 

Apart, then, from such ecclesiastical doctrines as are based on an 
interpretation of the Bible which liberal thought repudiates, this 
conception of marriage which is described by Milton is the highest 
conception of marriage at which the world has yet arrived ; and 
apart from certain of its logical consequences, the voice of our 
spiritual civilisation not only admits, but boasts that it is so. My 
purpose here is to urge on all liberal thinkers what these logical 
_ consequences are ; and to urge on them that the strongest reasons in 
favour of facilitating divorce, of granting it for causes other than 
what is called adultery, of granting it in response to the wishes of 
both parties, and of removing from it altogether any necessary dis- 
credit—the strongest reasons in favour of all this, are to be found 
not in some low conception of marriage to which we might possibly 
sink, but in the highest conception of it to which we have yet risen. 

And let me again point out, what I have already indicated, that 
the sort of divorce that would be facilitated in this way would not 
be properly speaking divorce at all. It would not be the violent 
rupture of a sacred bond, but a formal recognition that this bond, in 
its full sanctity, had never existed. It would be in fact the Roman 
Catholic view and practice secularised, and interpreted by modern 
methods and standards—the same methods and standards as are 
being applied to every other question. Whatever may be our views 
as to the reality of human progress in general, with regard to certain 
matters such progress is a reality. Civilised men, for instance, are 
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" less cruel than they were in the Middle Ages. In the same way, 
with regard to affection, the ideal now accepted by civilised men is 

more refined and more elevated than that which in the Middle Ages 
was prevalent; or at all events men are more conscious of its higher 
and more sacred characteristics. On the other hand, whilst the ideal 
of affection has been thus growing spiritualised, the theory of con- 
duct has been more and more secularised, and placed more and more 
completely on a utilitarian basis. We have spiritualised our con- 
ception of what married happiness ought to be, and we have adopted 
the principle that, in law and conduct alike, that and that only is 
right which conduces most to happiness. Thus, whilst bringing the 
Roman conception of the sacramental sanctity of marriage out of 
the region of theology, and enshrining it in the heart, in the imagi- 
nation, in all the deepest feelings of man, we at the same time have 
freed ourselves from the difficulties—once insuperable—of the doc- 
trine that the essence of marriage and its sacramental character, reside 
not in any qualities of the union of which the hearts of either party 
ean be conscious, but in some magical charm residing in a mere 
momentary act of consent—a consent which, a day later, may have 
changed into unavailing repentance. In this way, so far as reason 
gan guide us, we are brought inevitably to the great general prin- 
ciple that marriages can be pronounced null not only on the ground of 
the adultery of one of the parties, but of any fault, sufficiently grave, 
of any kind; and—what is still more important—of any quality or 
characteristic in either party which, without being a fault in either, 
makes happiness impossible. 

Now it cannot be denied that in the present state of opinion the 
Wiews just described would be received with general disapproval. 
Why would this be so? The reasons, I think, are not difficult to 
discover. Summed up briefly they consist of the vague opinion 
that, if ever we begin to tamper with the marriage bond as it at 
present exists, we shall destroy marriage altogether. So far as this 
Opinion really is what it affects to be, I will discuss it presently; but 
it probably masks an opinion of an entirely opposite character. Let 
whe speak of this first. 

Many rigid moralists, Nonconformist and other, would tell us, as a 
ground for condemning the view in question, that it would open the 
door to all uncleanness and profligacy, by lessening the blame now 
attached to adultery. But the real feeling at work in their hearts 
Would be, not that adultery would be treated as no worse than con- 
tinued ill-temper or selfishness, but that selfishness and ill-temper 
Would be shown to be often worse than adultery. The control now 
demanded of a single physical impulse would be, according to the 
View of marriage we are discussing, demanded of the whole heart and 
life—of the soul as well as of the body; and it is probably no sin 
against churity to say that the standard of morals thus erected 
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would be most disagreeable and most humiliating to that special class 
of persons who, in virtue of education or temperament, are most 
censorious with regard to technical adultery. Many husbands and 
wives who have no other matrimonial virtue, are in their own esti. 
mation models of respectable excellence, because they have never 
had, or been tempted to have, lovers; and amongst these are no 
doubt numbers of those who were loudest in their execrations and 
holiest in their horror of Mr, Parnell. Such persons, tried by 
this new standard, would certainly be covered with humiliation. 
When some minister was mounting the pulpit of his own physical 
chastity, and selecting the sharpest first stones with which to pelt 
some adulterer, conscience would say to him, ‘“ Consider your own 
conduct as a husband. You have said bitter words to your wife 
almost every day; you have neglected her wishes ; you have shown 
her no sympathy ; you have systematically put on her conduct the 
hardest and cruellest interpretations; you have made no effort to 
love her. Every day, every hour of your married life, you have 
sinned more deeply and shamefully than this adulterer you are pre- 
paring tostone.’ And if conscience spoke thus to many a preaching 
man, it would be equally candid to many a censorious woman; 
silencing and perhaps softening her with a knowledge of this most 
wholesome truth—that no woman is nearer hell than a woman 
whose sole virtue is chastity. In other words, to make a long matter 
short, the view of marriage and annulment of marriage which we 
are now discussing is simply a development of the view put forward 
by Christ. Jt is not a view which makes adultery venial, but 
which places other faults under a precisely similar condemnation. 
But the more important point to be noticed is the genuine and 
real opinion mentioned above, that the marriage bond, if in any way 
tampered with, would fall to pieces, and the institution of marriage 
be ruined. If we consider how loosely men in general argue until 
some closer train of argument has been forced on their attention, 
this view will hardly seem unnatural. It is easy to show, however, 
that it depends for its main force on the overlooking of one of the 
chief facts of the case. The belief in the sanctity of marriage is not 
peculiar to Christians or to the modern world; it cannot, therefore, 
be claimed that we derived the idea of it from revelation. It mutt, 
therefore, be regarded—and modern free-thinkers must be the first 
to admit this—as the outcome of something inherent in human nature, 
under certain conditions relative to race and civilization ; and all 
legal doctrines in favour of the indissolubility of the contract are 
expressive of the fact that men in general feel and think it best that 
the marriage union should be permanent. Laws have not made 
human nature, but human nature has made the laws; and it i 
absurd, therefore, to think that the moment a law is relaxed, in order 
to meet the requirements of certain numerous but exceptional cases, 
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‘that human nature will suffer a sudden change, and that men and 
omen will at once rush into irregularities which all of them know 
will not promote their happiness, and to which most of them will 
have but small temptation. The average man, quite apart from any 
feligious theories, marries a wife with the intention of remaining 
married to her. Indeed, the more firmly we believe that the per- 
manence of marriage is approved and willed by God, the more firmly 
we must believe that such permanence has in it nothing arbitrary, but 
that God wills it because man’s nature is most completely satisfied 
byit. Will even the most rigid advocate of the indissolubility of 
marriage maintain that this is not the case? Will he deny that a 
husband who really loves his wife will value and cling to her com- 
panionship more and more as life goes on? Will he venture to 
maintain the contrary? Will he venture to say that constancy is a 
find of penance—a kind of mutilation of affections which, in 
pursuit of mere natural and human happiness, men would be always 
transferring from one object to another? Does the average man 
act thus in regard to friendship? Why should he incline to act 
thus, then, in regard to serious love? A man’s physical caprices 
may change from day to day, but love or affection, just as they take 
time to grow, the more they grow and the deeper their roots strike, 
the more difficult it is to uproot them, and to plant others in their 
place. It requires all kinds of effort—efforts of the mind, of the 
imagination, a new surrender of reserve, a new exercise of faith. 
In fact the déménagement of a heart is a very troublesome thing, and 
the average man who is happy with the wife he has got will be 
deterred from seeking another by the mere labour involved in a 
removal. 

To all this, however, there is an important objection that will be 
wged. It will be said, and said with perfect truth, that-a line of 
@nduct or a course of life, which other people know would be for our 
happiness, and which in our sober moments we know would be for 
our happiness also, is liable at times to be presented to us in entirely 
false colours; and that if we have no external rule to guide us we 
ate in constant danger of losing what we would really choose. This 
Mgument, which is true of human nature generally, is supposed to 
lave special force as an argument for the indissolubility of marriage. 

ere marriage easily dissoluble, or dissoluble on other grounds than 
itis, any temporary quarrel or disagreement, it is urged, would lead 
both parties to a step which they would bitterly regret afterwards. 
Disagreements which are really of the slightest and most transitory 
Kind often at the time seem the deepest and most irremediable. If 
Marriage were dissoluble at will, such disagreements would be fatal. 
The married life of every couple would be in daily danger of ship- 
Wreck. Whereas, if the dissolution of marriage is a difficult and 
finful thing, and not to be attempted except under the most despe- 
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rate circumstances, these passing disagreements are comparatively 
harmless; and as it is known that they could justify no permanent 
separation, they do not even suggest it. Nor is the argument 
applied to definite disagreements only. It is applied also to the 
general conduct and disposition of those concerned. The knowledge 
on the part of either, that the other cannot be got rid of, and a 
substitute obtained, is said to produce a tendency in both towards 
making the best of things; and it is said that if the tendency thus 
produced were absent, disagreements which are now lived down, or 
conquered, would be so frequent in the lives of even the best 
assorted couples, that few marriages would be permanent, and few 
homes escape being broken up. 

Now, though in this argument, as thus stated, there is a monstrous 
exaggeration, there is no doubt a considerable element of truth. No 
doubt the sense that to dissolve a marriage is out of the question does 
induce a large number of couples, so to control their dispositions and 
their tempers as to maintain amity, or even perhaps affection, where 
otherwise there would be estrangement or enmity. The answer to 
this argument is, that though it may be true, it is only a fragment 
of the truth. It is true of certain couples, but of certain couples 
only ; whilst as to others the truth is the exact opposite. If the 
sense that marriage is indissoluble leads some husbands to control 
their tempers, or keep their fancies from wandering, others would 
be prompted to a control even more strict and careful by the 
knowledge that a want of control might lead to their marriage 
being dissolved. If one man is mainly prompted to behave well to 
his wife by the knowledge that he cannot get rid of her and put 
someone else in her place, another will be prompted to behave well 
to her by the knowledge, that if he does not, she may get rid of 
him, and put somebody else in his. And if we look dispassionately 
at the average human character, we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that this last class of cases represents human nature far more com- 
pletely than the former; or that at all events it represents a far 
higher element in it. It is surely a higher, a happier, a more 
desirable thing in a husband that he should cherish and please his 
wife for fear she should get rid of Aim, than that he should smother 
his ill-temper or aversion because he cannot get rid of her. If 
the indissolubility of marriage in many cases tends to repress dis- 
agreement, its dissolubility in more would tend to prevent disagree- 
ments from arising, and would make the union depend mainly on 
what really gives it its sanctity—on mutual attraction and cohesion, 
not on an external chain. 

Human nature is such, however, that in one and the same person 
the most contradictory motives are united ; and if we take men and 
women as a whole, the truth probably is—what at first seems para- 
doxical—that married happiness would be best secured and pro- 
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moted by marriage being at once both dissoluble and indissoluble. 
This seeming impossibility would be reduced to a practical reality by 
the dissolution of marriage being made difficult, so far as the pro- 
oess is concerned ; but easy so far as the grounds are concerned. 
The grounds of a divorce or a dissolution should be simply the will 
of the parties interested. They alone are the proper judges of its 
sufficiency; but in order to prevent their will, on so important a 
matter, being formed lightly, the carrying of their will into effect 
should demand serious sacrifices. How serious, is a question of 
degree. 

I am not here preparing a Bill for Parliament; so I shall not 
attempt to discuss the extreme difficulty of applying such a principle 
tall classes of society. But in the case of the rich the difficulty 
would not be great, and by indicating how in their case the result I 
speak of might be arrived at, I shall explain the kind of result that 
thould be aimed at in the case of everybody. Suppose, then, a man 
and wife who have twenty thousand a year find themselves ill-mated, 
and desire their marriage to be dissolved. Let the law require that, 
asthe price of its dissolution, they surrender for life, say three-fourths 
a@their income. Let them divide between them an annual £5,000, 
forfeiting the enjoyment of the remainder. In such an arrangement 
there would be nothing penal. They would both still be rich 
mough to remain in their natural society, but at the same time they 
would be making a serious sacrifice ; and their willingness to make 
this, in order that their marriage might be dissolved, would be a 
sificient guarantee that its dissolution was not demanded lightly, 
but that it was, on the contrary, morally necessary to their welfare. 
The portion of the income surrendered might be held in trust for the 
children or the next heirs. 

The price paid for divorce under these conditions would be a legal 
expression of the opinion at present prevalent, and which, undoubtedly, 
is based on the experience of the human heart, that permanent mar- 
tage is to be regarded as the type of marriage: it would effectually 
prevent marriages being contracted lightly, or with any licentious view 
totheir speedy dissolution: it would impose the strongest motives on 
those whose differences were at all tolerable, to bear with each other 
and to forbear, and to make the best of circumstances. At the same 
time, in cases where the union was a complete failure, when neither 
party found in it, as Milton says, “any mutual fitness,” and the more 
tamestly each desired some close affection, the more clearly each 
Perceived the inability of the other to satisfy it—in cases like these, 
Where the whole reasonable life of both demanded the rupture of this 
intolerable yoke, a sufficient guarantee that they deserved the free- 
dom they desired would lie in the fact that they were willing to 
ierifice houses and lands and the pride of life to secure it. Under 
sich conditions no witnesses need be called, no inquiries need be made, 
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the prurient eyes of Puritanism need be suffered to see nothing; 
there would be no reporters flattening their faces against bedroom 
windows, and shouting obscenities to dissenting ministers in the 
street. The will of the only parties concerned, tested in the way I 
have indicated, would be sufficient ; the public might howl in vain 
for any further information; and the divorced parties themselves, 
in most, though perhaps not in all cases, would win respect rather 
than condemnation for the fortitude with which they sacrificed the 
world in order to free their souls. 

Of course there are other cases far more difficult than the above— 
cases where the divorce is desired by one party only, and where 
worldly or other reasons make one adverse to it. It is impossible 
here to discuss these, or consider how the principles set forth above 
might be applied to them; but the case I have just put is quite suf- 
ficient for one thing—it is sufficient to show what these principles 
are. It shows how they differ from the principles at present popu- 
larly accepted, and also, as to certain points, how profoundly they 
agree with them. They agree with them in recognising that a 
permanent marriage is the only true marriage. They differ in 
demanding that when a marriage is not a true one—that is to say, 
when for any reason no elevating or even happy companionship can 
result from it—that then it should not be permanent. The case just 
put also brings into prominence this important, this crucial fact— 
that, according to the principles I am here urging on the liberal 
thought of the country, those cases in which divorce is now legally 
impossible are the very cases where it should be granted with most 
facility, and with no shadow of shame or blame resting on either 
party. 

And now let me pass to another aspect of the question, which up 
to now I have purposely put on one side. Up to now I have con- 
sidered marriage as if it had relation solely to the husband and wife, 
and their relation to each other as companions. I have purposely 
avoided all consideration of children, not because this is not an 
equally important point, but because it gives rise to a different set of 
arguments; and in order to arrive at any clear conclusion it is 
necessary at first to keep the two apart. Marriage has two ends— 
the happiness and welfare of the parents; the happiness and welfare 
of the children. We must consider the conditions which promote 
each, separately. Sometimes the conditions which promote each will 
coincide, sometimes they will differ. When they coincide there is 
no difficulty ; when they differ there must be a compromise. 

Now with regard to the children of parents whose marriage is 
annulled, it would be perfectly easy, as I have shown, in such a case 
as I have imagined, to provide for their material welfare. The only 
evil that could result to them would be mental or spiritual. The 
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foundations of character are laid in the home; and all the affections 
which men consider most sacred depend for their development on 
experience of parental love, on the reverence felt for parents, and on 
the example set by them. This fact, however, though it tells as a 
rule in favour of the permanence of marriage, tells, in exceptional 
cases, for precisely the same reason against it. Ifa husband and 
wife, who are mutually unsuitable, find the sanctity of marriage a 
mere name as regards themselves, so too will they in many cases 
make the sanctity of home a mere name as regards their children. 
Even those whose view of marriage is so completely physical, that 
technical adultery seems the only offence fatal to it, must yet see that, 
so far as regards the children, of all offences it is generally the least 
important. It is more often the result of an unhappy marriage than 
the cause of it. It is in itself an act of which generally the children 
know nothing ; but it is constantly the result of conduct which the 
children know only too well—of ill temper, of neglect, of coldness, of 
daily hardness, and above all daily injustice, on the part of father to 
mother, or of mother to father ; and no one, with regard to justice, 
is more sensitive than a child. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
pain that children can be made to feel by the spectacle of dissension 
between their parents, or of the injustice of one of them toward the 
other ; the miserable searchings of the young hearts, or the blight 
of moral scepticism which descends upon them too early. Whilst 
as for technical adultery, as I say, they will probably know nothing 
of it; and besides this, as every one knows who has any experience 
of life, many men who have secretly kept mistresses have, in every 
respect except physical fidelity, been most kind and unselfish 
husbands, most tender and affectionate fathers, and have surrounded 
their children with that atmosphere of unsullied affection which 
many of the technically chaste, by their injustice, nal their selfish- 
ness, or by their coldness, have destroyed. 

The consideration then of the children, though in many cases it 
May complicate matters, instead of conflicting with the general 
principle I am contending for, at once strengthens and illustrates it. 
It shows how the dissolution of a marriage, for any cause that makes 
it hopelessly unhappy, is demanded not only by our highest ideas of 
married companionship, but with equal or even greater force by our 
highest ideas of the home. It shows us that the permanence of the 
union should be the great thing to aim at; but it shows also that 
when that union completely misses its ends, it should, because we 
value other ends so highly, be dissolved. 

Once again, let me quote the words of Milton, ‘‘ Law,” he says, 
“cannot command love, without which matrimony hath no true 
being, no guod, no solace, nothing of God’s instituting, nothing but 
80 sordid and so low, as to be disdained of any generous person. 
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Law cannot enable natural inability, either of body or mind, which 
gives the grievance ; it cannot make equal those inequalities, it cannot 
make fit those unfitnesses ; and when there is malice more than defect 
of nature, it cannot hinder ten thousand injuries and bitter actions of 
despite, too subtle and too unapparent for law to deal with. And 
while it seeks to remedy mere outward wrongs, it exposes the inward 
person to others more inward and cutting All these evils unavoid- 
ably will redound upon the children, if any be, and upon the whole 
family. . . . Nothing more unhallows a man, more unprepares him 
for the service of God in any duty, than a habit of wrath and per- 
turbation, arising from the importunity of troubulous causes never 
absent. And when the husband stands in this plight, what love can 
there be to the unfortunate issue, what care of their breeding, which 
is the main antecedent to their being holy?” 

Finally, to turn back from these complicated considerations, and 
to regard marriage again as having for its primary end the con- 
pletion of man’s being by some fitting, some ennobling, some lasting, 
companionship and affection, let me put before the reader these 
touching and eloquent words of the same writer: ‘“ God cannot in the 
justice of His own promise and institution so unexpectedly mock us, 
by forcing that upon us as the remedy of our solitude, which wraps 
us in a misery worse than any wilderness.” 

Let me end this article—fragmentary and incomplete as it neces- 
sarily must be—with a repetition of something which I said empha- 
tically at starting. To those who believe, as a supernatural dogma 
or doctrine, that no divorce is possible, nothing that I have said is 
addressed ; nor should I expect it to influence them. But to those 
who, not being Catholics, or, at all events, not believers in the older 
forms of orthodoxy, but professing, on the contrary, to be progressive 
and liberal thinkers, still cling doggedly to the doctrine that marriage 
is indissoluble, or to the bastard form of that doctrine that it is dis- 
soluble only for adultery, I would say, let them reason back from 
this conclusion of theirs till they reach at last its only possible 
premisses, and they will, at the end of their journey, find themselves 
landed in Catholicism. Let them admit the premisses, or let them 
abandon the conclusion. 

Such a change in the marriage-laws as that which my arguments 
point towards need do no wrong to any religious body. Because 
the law permits divorce, no man whose religion condemns it need 
ever have recourse to it. Each religion would form, within the 
laws, an imperium in imperio. Deorum injurie deis cure. If a man’s 
conscience condemns divorce, let his conscience keep him from it; 
but in a country like this, and in a state of intellectual movement 
like the present, when multitudes of consciences do not condemn, but 
demand it, the law should say, like Christ, ‘Neither is it condemned 
by me.” M. 
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In many quarters there is a suspicion of Political Economy as a 
gience. Economists themselves do not appear affected by it; they 
are, indeed, rather apt to think their critics not worth answering. But 
[think we may confess that, to a beginner or an outsider, there is 
in economic literature to-day a hesitation and an uncertainty which 
gompare badly with the assurance of some of the other sciences. An 
ordinary reader, rising from the perusal of Professor Sidgwick’s 
Principles, may be excused for asking if there is any subject in Political 
Keonomy where the rule does not disappear beneath the exceptions. 

The object of the present article is to explain the position of the 
sience, and to justify the attitude of its teachers. 

The subject-matter of Political Economy is understood to be 
wealth. Now wealth is a social conception. All our deductions 
and laws are based on an analysis of society. But society is not 
athing that stands still; it is a body that lives and grows; always, 
m the whole, progressing towards the realisation of an ideal that 
becomes clearer as it progresses; but subject to great suspensions, 
and even retrogressions. It is the most complex of all subjects, for 
itis an organism whose members are living souls, in continual action 
and reaction upon each other and upon a material environment. 

If then we have a science which is based on an analysis of society, 
and if society is constantly changing as each new generation finds 
itelf under conditions, both spiritual and physical, that are new 
and untried, it is folly to think that such a science is suscep- 
tible of the same kind of scientific treatment as, say, medical 
Mience. The conclusions of economic science are not valid beyond 
the kind of society which it analyses, and, as the social system 
changes, economics must change with it. This will become clearer 
if we consider how different the industrial systems of various ages 
have been, and how differently the great thinkers on our subject 
have viewed the economic questions of their time. 

In default of positive knowledge about the industrial systems of 
the old world, and remembering that only those books have come 
down to us which the intelligence of the old world saw to be of 
eternal interest, let us take the attitude of Plato and Aristotle 
towards industry and commerce. 

In the Laws, where Plato ceases to ask questions, and finishes 
his life work by dogmatising, we have plans for an independent 
golony, such as Greece was always throwing off—it purports indeed 
to be drawn up in view of a new settlement sent out by Crete— 
and there we find a great deal about the conduct of the citizen as 
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forming one of a co-operation ; we find a few pages devoted to the 
dividing out of land, and the sacredness of landmarks; but almost 
nothing about production, distribution, and exchange, except a few 
pages of strong invective against retail dealers and the innkeepers 
who take advantage of men’s necessities to charge “the highest, 
most abominable, and dishonest prices.” 

The difference we make between politics and economics had not 
then emerged; the state, with Plato, was an organism whose end 
was man’s life; and in this organism wealth had no laws of its own, 
but was entirely subordinated to the laws of right living. Plato had 
not divided the kingdom of thought into scientific departments. 

The subordination of the economical idea to the moral and poli- 
tical is well seen in the passage beginning the [Vth Book. Cleinias 
has just said that the new settlement is to be 80 stadia from the 
sea, and the Athenian stranger answers: ‘Then there is some hope 
that your citizens may be virtuous; had you been on the sea and 
well provided with harbours, and an importing rather than a pro- 
ducing country, some mighty saviour would have been needed, and 
lawgivers more than mortal, if you were ever to have a chance of 
preserving your state from degeneracy. But there is comfort in the 
80 stadia; although the sea is too near, especially if, as you say, the 
aarbours are so good. The sea is pleasant enough as a daily com- 
panion, but it has also a bitter and brackish quality; filling the 
streets with merchants and shopkeepers, and begetting in the souls 
of men uncertain and unfaithful ways—making the state unfaithful 
and unfriendly both to her own citizens and to other nations. There 
is a consolation therefore in the country producing all things at 
home ; and yet, owing to the ruggedness of the soil, not providing 
anything in great abundance. Had there been abundance, there 
might have been a great export trade, and a great return of gold 
and silver; which, as we may safely affirm, has the most fatal 
results on a state whose aim is the attainment of just and noble 
sentiments.” 

With Aristotle begins the economic analysis proper, and it begins, 
oddly enough, with an investigation and defence of slavery. Aristotle 
was so far from having reached our modern standpoint that he had to 
account for what we should call the “‘ working classes ”’ by the theory, 
that some men are born to toil, while others are born into the only 
life that he recognised as worth speaking about. His references 
to industrial life accordingly are very curious; he classes together, 
for instance, shepherds, pirates, brigands, and retail dealers as en- 
tirely objectionable people. But the contempt of the cultured Greek 
for the labourer has a strange background in the suspicion that, if the 
Greek citizen through the fortunes of war should become a slave, 
the position would require to be reconsidered. But “man,” with 
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Aristotle, is the Greek citizen whose occupation is thought and 
action, not toil, and—very emphatically—not making of money. 
Neither Aristotle nor Plato would have taken the modest tone of 
“A man’s a man for a’ that’’; from their point of view there 
was nothing merited attention but man. The “a’ that’ had nothing 
to do with the question. 

This cardinal idea of the great Greeks is worth lingering on for a 
moment, for the culture of to-day looks longingly back to it. The 
aim of the whole organization that we call the state—without, as a 
rule, in the least understanding the meaning of the word as an 
organic spiritual whole—was, with the Greeks, directed to a single 
point, the making of the good citizen ; and the good citizen was the 
goodman. Hence anything like individual liberty to do or to work 
as one liked was undreamt of. With Plato the ideal condition for 
man was, that he should be set in the place for which he was best 
adapted ; the place in which he could best serve—not himself, but— 
the other citizens. This fitness, however, was not to be determined 
by a man’s rising through years of struggle to his proper place. 
The state was to judge of the promise of the youth, educate him, 
and settle him in his place: in which place he was to have, what 
Carlyle calls, the “first condition of all fruitfulness in the ways of 
men—permanence.”’ 

After Aristotle, there is a long gap in the continuity of econo- 
mical thought, corresponding with that in economical history. The 
great resettlement of Europe is taking place: the wealth of it is 
changing hands ; what has been won by labour is being distributed by 
force. Among the great writers there are references to agriculture, 
and even discussions as to large and small farming. There are plenty 
of sentimental regrets over the hardy time of the Republic when 
Cincinnatus left his plough to lead the army. But of industry and 
commerce generally, although there is reason to believe that these 
were well developed—witness the traces of a complicated banking 
system—we have little record in literature. It is a time when the 
interest of the world centres in the great military pageant of Rome. 
We hear the tramp of the legions over Europe, and more faintly, as 
in Virgil, the complaint of the Latin peasant driven from his farm to 
make place for the soldier. We get glimpses of the gradual ruin of 
agricultural Italy by the merging of small farms into great. Fierce 
and sudden, in slave insurrections, bursts forth the wrath of those 
who work while their masters fight. Then the barbarians break in 
like a flood ; thought flies to the desert and the cloister; and the 
cloud falls on the Dark Ages—fitly so called, not only from our 
ignorance of what went on under that darkness, but from the un- 
imaginable horrors of a time when the upper classes were clad in 
steel, and the peasants had no rights against them. 
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When the clouds begin to roll off and economical history com- 
mences in the twelfth century, the face of England is still very much 
as God made it. Great portions of it lie in moor and forest and fen. 
It is dotted over with manors—small circles of cultivation within 
which the economy is almost self-sufficing; the serf raising food 
from the soil, and burying his labour in the soil again against the 
next harvest. War is continually raging overhead, but does not much 
disturb the quiet life of rude plenty beneath. In the towns, now 
emerging as centres of civilisation and freedom, is beginning the 
economical stage of the handicrafts, where master and apprentice 
live in the same house, feed at the same table, and work at the same 
bench. There is here no difference of class, of employer and em- 
ployed. ‘ What the master is the apprentice in time will be.”’ All 
work is carried on under the strict supervision of the guilds, which 
begin in the eleventh century and reach their height in the fourteenth. 
To one of these guilds every craftsman must belong, and by the 
guilds are arranged hours of work, wages, prices, nature and quality 
of goods. Above the craft guilds is the guild merchant, which by 
the twelfth century has taken the reins of municipal government 
into its hands. The curious thing to modern ideas about the guild 
regulations is the care they evince for the interests of the consumer. 
The spurrier shall not work after curfew, “by reason that no man 
can work so neatly by night as by day.” The glover shall not sell 
gloves in the evening because “folks cannot have such good know- 
ledge by candle-light as by day whether the wares are made of good 
leather or bad.” In their simplicity these people imagine that the 
cloth-maker exists to clothe the people in honest, and good, and 
beautiful stuffs ; that the purveyor of food is to feed the people and 
not “engross” the grain ;—although, it must be said that, from 
their notorious attempts to evade legislation, and raise prices on the 
consumers, one class gets the name it still bears, grocers or engrossers. 
And when the craftsmen and the merchants get paid for their 
goods, they get, not what they can, but what they deserve. The 
“just price,” as distinguished from our competitive price, is a 
conception that runs all through the canon law, and disappears 
very late in history. Goods are sold by members of the guild 
merchant on the weekly market day, when the produce of the 
country is brought to be exchanged for goods made in the towns. 
Foreign goods and luxuries depend for their sale on the great fairs 
held once a year up and down the country—generally outside of 
some town, where, for three weeks or so, trade is suspended: the 
merchants selling in wooden booths, and the populace spending the 
day at the fair as our people do at Exhibitions, The members 
of the guild merchant alone are free to sell retail. Foreign 
traders, however, coming from countries opened up by the crusades, 
after a struggle gain the same privileges as the guildsmen, and 
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“the league of the Hanse towns, Cologne, Liibeck, Bremen, Nov- 

&c., makes foreign trade possible and secure. To what 
extent economical matters are subordinated to political may be 
judged by the way in which the wool interests are treated, at a 
time when wool is our great staple and our only export. Its export 
in fact seems to have been allowed or forbidden just according to 
our political relations with Flanders at the time.’ 

By the fifteenth century the guilds passed away, and industry 
began to take on more modern forms. The feudal militia being 
now replaced by the standing army, the expenses of government 
could not be paid out of the Crown estates: taxation became the 
recognised means of carrying out national purposes. This taxation 
found a rich field in the industries now developing, and it was 
seen to be the interest of governments to foster them. And now 
we have another long experiment in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and part of the eighteenth centuries. The planting and protection 
of industry became the concern of kings und parliaments; partly in 
the form of direct control, partly in the form of privileges and 
monopolies granted to trading companies and individuals. 

In the latter part of that period we have, for the first time, an 
economic literature—not, of course, in the shape of systems of 
political economy, but in that of tracts and pamphlets called out 
by special circumstances. 

What puzzles one very much in this literature is the great 
space it devotes to the discussion of money—sometimes making the 
gross mistake of confounding wealth with money, but always holding 
that a country should plan, by regulations of export and import, 
toaccumulate as much gold and silver as possible. The reason of 
this phenomenon may be given in a few words. Taxation was 
necessarily collected in money. The common evils of a currency 
never good and often systematically debased, drew attention to the 
importance of money. The new division of labour, and the increase 
of productiveness it brought, was still a thing to wonder at, and 
this division was made possible only by money. And, again, it 
was still the time of professional free lances, when a power that had 
money in its purse could always bring the big battalions to prove 
the justice of its cause, or justify the ways of God and the Church 
to men. 

The writers of this period have been grouped together as 
the Mercantile School. Its fruits were Navigation Laws, Corn 
Laws, protective duties, bounties on exports, monopolies, conces- 
sions. Its most important economical feature in France—France 
for the moment taking the lead in economical writings—was the 


(1) For the latest, and perhaps clearest, views on Guilds generally, see Ashley’s 
Economic History, vol. i., and the excellent monographs of Professors Seligman and 
Ashley in the publications of the American Economic Association, vol. ii., Nos. 4 and 5. 
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special attention and protection given to manufactures as compared 
with agriculture. Its hero was Colbert, with his formula which stil] 
so well represents the ideas of the modern Protectionist :—“To 
reduce the duty on all articles and manufactured products going out 
of the country, and on all articles coming in which may serve as the 
raw material of industry, and to keep out foreign manufactures by 
means of prohibitive duties.”’ 

It has been well remarked by Dr. Ingram that the enthusiasm of 
this school for manufactures and commerce was in the line of general 
social development. The organization of agricultural industry could 
not at that period make any marked progress, for the direction of 
its operations was still in the hands of the feudal class. The industry 
of the towns had to precede that of the country, and the latter had 
to be developed through the indirect action of the former. 

But in time the tide turned again, and in natural reaction came 
the school of those first called “economists,” the Physiocrats; 
Quesnay, De Gournay, Mercier de la Riviére, and the great minister 
who might have saved France her violent revolution but for that 
ill-fated Marie Antoinette, Turgot. 

The condition of the agricultural classes sufficiently accounted for 
the reaction. Partial famines were becoming common in France. 
The peasant was bearing nearly all the weight of taxation, while the 
nobles escaped it, to dance attendance at a Court where the people's 
wealth was counted the king’s purse. The protective system, too, 
of the last age had reached that pass to which all such systems come. 
As it yielded to the demand, from one industry after another, for 
protection, and yet more protection, the economic world got en- 
tangled and paralysed in a web of contradictory legislation. It was 
inevitable, us Carlyle says, that “ Industry, all noosed and haltered 
as if it were some beast of chase for the mighty hunters of this 
world to bait and cut slices from, cried passionately to these its well- 
paid guides and watchers, not Guide Me, but Laissez Faire. Leave 
me alone of your guidance.” 

If the Mercantilists had fixed their attention too exclusively on 
money, the new economists went as far in the position they ascribed 
toland. “ All living comes out of the ground,” was the first principle 
of their philosophy, and they worked it out as persistently as, and 
much more logically than, their lineal descendant, Mr. Henry George. 
But what concerns us here is their strong reaction against Protec- 
tion, and their advocacy of freedom in industry and in trade, both 
home and foreign. It is to the French Physiocrat De Gournay we 
owe the phrase Laissez Faire. It is to our own countryman Adam 
Smith, that we owe the system of political economy founded on that 
phrase. 

It was not till the days of Adam Smith that a science of political 
economy was possible. It required the failures of many generations 
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» before industry was left free to develop itself, and show what was 
in it. Up till that time the economic body of the nation had been 
becrutched, and bandaged, and dosed with economic nostrums 
suited for the condition of a body thus abused. But, by Adam 
Smith’s time, it had managed to shake off a good many of its 
bandages and to fling away its crutches, and was ready to be 
examined and theorized on as an organism growing according to its 
own laws. The course of events fought for this system of Natural 
Liberty, as it was called. The doctrines of Rousseau had become 
the fashionable philosophy preached by the most brilliant society 
the world ever saw: it made its way through the whole 25 millions 
of Frenchmen, and shook down the monarchy. The Contrat Social 
was the glorification of the individual against governments at a 
time when, with all its protection, the government had failed even 
to feed the French people. 

Let industry alone, said the Physiocrats and Adam Smith, and 
each man’s self-interest will be each man’s best teacher. So politi- 
cal economy became the analysis of an economic state, where govern- 
ment interfered as little as public safety would warrant, and mostly 
then in negative ways of securing one man against interference 
from another; where competition was allowed to have its perfect 
way ; and the principle of enlightened selfishness was shown to be 
the guide of economic conduct. 

Note, however, that in Adam Smith’s case there was another 
assumption not so prominently brought forward. It was the as- 
sumption that there is a “ Natural Order” of things which corre- 
sponds with a divine order. Man in his view was not an indi- 
vidual guiding his own destiny in an economic and moral com- 
promise, where every man gets, not what he wishes, but as much 
as the wishes of other people allow him to get. With Adam Smith 
the free play of competition between man and man in the end served 
the best purpose of the whole community, because the individual 
actions of men were regulated, without their will, by a higher power. 
This is why he conceived of the sum of individual self-interests as 
coming to the same thing as the well-being of the whole. But in 
the hands of his successors this latter assumption disappeared. It 
was nothing after all but the deus ex machind, and so it is from 
Ricardo and Mill that we learn the old economy as we have known 
it, and as we yet find it in text-books published within the last 
year. 

This science started, as all the sciences do, with certain assump- 
tions. Building on these assumptions it worked out a logical 
theory; corrected this theory by historical facts; and then put 
certain guarding clauses against the universality of the assumptions 
with which it started. In its day it was considered to be a 
very perfect piece of work, and the most extravagant expres- 
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sions were made as to its perfection as compared with the other 
sciences. 

Of these assumptions the chief one was that, in men’s dealings 
with wealth, it may be asserted as a great broad principle that they 
will pursue their own economic interests so far as they know them. 
It was assumed besides that they are free to follow their in- 
terests, choose their own place and calling, produce as much as 
they like, and get as large a share in the distribution of the 
product as they can. 

Now some people seem to think that when we say that these as- 
sumptions are too wide, and that the whole fabric of political 
economy requires to be settled on safer foundations, we sweep away 
the old science. Of course we do nothing of the kind. The per- 
fectly intelligible position of economists is that they have preferred, 
in most instances, to adopt the Cartesian method meanwhile, and 
doubt everything. But already the critical stage is showing signs 
of having done its work. Such writers as Menger, laying down 
with the most extraordinary thoroughness the elementary concep- 
tions which Mill passed over with a word, or Bohm-Bawerk, writing 
a book as long as Mill’s “ Principles” on the one subject of Capital 
and Interest, give us new ideas of the complexity of the science 
and of the task of its teachers. In America again, in the three 
admirable quarterlies devoted entirely to the science, and in the 
excellent monographs of the American Economic Association, the 
best writers are devoting themselves to thorough studies of little 
bits of the subject; so that, when the new architect arises, he will 
find the brick and timber ready for his plan. In Germany there 
is a great school which has given itself altogether to the economic 
interpretation of history (to borrow the title of Professor Thorold 
Rogers’ last book on the subject he had identified himself with in 
England), and it is notable how the investigations of this school 
are already rewriting a great deal of history by clearing up move- 
ments formerly obscure and now seen to be due to economic pressure 
from below. 

In England, as might be expected, there is a great deal of eclec- 
ticism ; making the best of old and new economics, and trying to 
correct the theorising tendency of Germany by the hard common- 
sense of practical England. But the dominant spirit in English 
economics is rather apologetic. The iron of scientific abuse seems to 
have entered into its soul, and it takes the tone of compromise. Our 
assumptions, it seems to say, do not indeed correspond with real 
industrial life so much as with great tendencies of real life: they 
are got from an analysis of things as they are, and will generally 
explain things as they are: Political Economy has nothing to do 
with things as they should be. 

This attitude seems to me untenable enough. An analysis of 
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things as they were in the middle of last century would have 
written the system of Colbert; it would never have written that of 
Adam Smith. The science of medicine does not, in the first in- 
stance, give us an analysis of the unsound, but of the healthy body. 
And Political Economy, as the science which understands industry, 
must surely show the law of its safe guidance, and not be content 
with an analysis of industrial conditions which have brought the 
ship of the State dangerously near the rocks of revolution. What 
one feels about all economic modern literature is that there is a 
new spirit in it, and although it requires an expert in economics to 
point out, in individual writers, how greatly the new spirit has 
altered the old features, I think I am justified in saying that a New 
Economy is being written, and in trying to interpret its general 
drift. 

Its first principle is that Political Economy is not the science 
of Wealth, but the science of Man in relation to Wealth—a pro- 
position given originally by Malthus. Thirty-five years ago Roscher 
struck the new keynote in the opening sentence of his system, 
“The starting-point and the object-point of our science is Man.” 
What, then, is the attitude of the new economy to the old? Does 
it altogether reject it? By no means. It rather says that the 
old was inevitable and necessary, but, as founded on the analysis of 
a passing stage of industrial society, it may very well explain great 
phenomena of that past stage, but has no claim to universality under 
the new conditions on which industry has entered. 

Take the assumption of Self-interest. We say that the old in- 
dividualistic conception of the business man as a selfish being, 
making the most he can out of the public, and giving them as little 
as he can, is out of date at a time when the old Christian concep- 
tion of the solidarity of the human race is coming into prominence 
again—if not from the side of Christianity, most certainly from 
all the substitutes proposed for it. The old production, for instance, 
was production for profit. It was said that the expectation of 
profit would lead to the cheapest and best production. We now 
see that there are two things which the working life must pro- 
duce—good commodities and good men. The production for 
profit ignored the latter of these, and must give place to a higher 
idea. 

As to Free Competition again. We say that all the teaching of 
Political Economy in the past is valuable, so far as the conditions 
of Freedom are observed. But free competition must be between 
free men and men approximately equal in strength. If four people 
of equal strength and training are playing tennis the best service 
you can do them is to let them have a fair field and no favour. But 
if two ladies are playing against two men, freedom of competition is 
consistent with handicapping the men; or, if men are playing 
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against children, with asking the men to play with their left hands, 
Even in the arena it was not considered free competition to throw 
an unarmed man to the lions. What we say is that since the old 
Political Economy was written a new force has come into the world 
that has made much of the competition of business life not free as 
between man and man; that is the enormous and cumulative power 
of large capitals. Poverty is the heavy handicap of the worker ; 
but in any fair or free game, where competition benefits both sides 
as it should, it is never the weaker side that carries the handicap. 

The great office of gunpowder, it has been said, was to make all 
men equal ; so that a brave weak man and a brave strong man fought 
on equal terms. But in the commercial battle-ground wealth has 
made men unequal; it has, indeed, given the battle to the strong, 
but the strong economic man is the rich man. Hardship, of course, 
in many cases has been a good master, and brought men with brains 
to the surface, in spite of their handicap. But no one who knows 
the kind of men who make the large fortunes, especially in manufac- 
turing where the interests of the work-people are greatest, will 
believe in the cant of the “keen intellectual guidance” of the 
capitalist. That guidance at the most consists in judicious selection 
of managers, foremen, and head clerks, and in paying them a salary 
sufficient to keep them from being discontented. And while we 
have reason as a nation to congratulate ourselves on our enormous 
capital, we have little reason, even from the strictest economic point 
of view, to congratulate ourselves on that capital being at the disposal 
of comparatively few people. Once*labour made capital its part- 
ner, and gave it a share of the profits. Now capital is gradually 
elbowing labour out of the business. 

Thus the new economy says that free competition has been 
checked by new conditions. So arise Factory Acts and Trade 
Unions, to restore the independence of the labourer, and make free 
contract possible again. 

Then as to Mobility of Labour. We have seen that the old 
economy was a reaction against a system where industry was “ all 
noosed and haltered’”’—by such devices, for instance, as the atro- 
cious Law of Settlement, which practically tied the labourer for 
life to one condition, one place, and one calling. But that was a 
century ago, and looking back we see that this freedom was pushed 
too far to be free. It was assumed as a desirable thing that the 
labourer should gravitate towards the trades and localities where 
the best wages were being paid, and should promptly fly decaying 
industries and places. The typical labourer of the old economy, 
in fact, was the “handy man”—a kind of workman, rare at all 
times, but becoming rarer in times when brains are required only 
to make a machine, not to tend it. But the new economy refuses to 
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consider the labourer as a machine for making wealth. It treats 
him as a spirit for whom all wealth exists. It sees that the man who 
often changes his trade is not more thought of by his fellows than 
the housewife who, above all things, loves a “ flitting ;”” and it con- 
siders thut a good wage is dearly earned at the expense of having 
to learn a new trade every few years, and of leaving one’s house, 
and friends, and everything that makes home. It sees, in fact, that 
the old postulate of mobility of labour demanded of the ill-educated 
labourer, fettered at all times, by convention, suspicion, and ignorance, 
that quality of adaptability to new conditions which is an attri- 
bute only of the highest culture; while, all the same, it is an 
adaptability that we do not ask of any of the higher vocations. And 
it needs no saying that the new economy has no measured terms for 
those contemptible people who ask, “ Who is to do the dirty work 
if you educate the masses ?”’ 

If we were to sum up the shortcomings of the old economy in a 
sentence it might be this: that, on the economic analysis of the 
great developed industrial organization of England, it based a system 
which it considered to be of universal and eternal application, while, 
as a fact, it was not strictly applicable beyond the boundaries of 
England, and was scarcely applicable at all in any system where the 
economic ideal is subordinated to the political and the moral. 

On the other hand, the new economy is not a system evolved 
from the brains of a few men intoxicated with impossible ideals. 
It is rather the outcome of thoughts which business men themselves 
have barely suppressed, and which the economist now insists on 
dragging to expression. 

A thoughtful business man’s conduct to-day may be described as 
an attempt to draw two parallel straight lines to meet in a point. In 
planning how to do the best he can for himself, his first thought— 
especially in beginning business—is, probably, how to buy or make 
his goods as cheap as he can, and sell them as dear as he can. It is 
not long till he learns that the way to keep a trade is to buy or make 
as cheap, and to se// as cheap as he can, earning his remuneration 
through the multitude of his transactions and not by the largeness of 
his prices and profits. Thus he comes in sight of the fact, that the 
interest of the consumer—that is, of everybody else—is not exactly 
identical with that of himself the producer. In fact the two interests 
seem sharply opposed ; the consumer wishes cheap goods, the pro- 
ducer wishes good prices. Hence all his business life our merchant is 
haunted with the idea that somewhere, somehow, there is a just 
price, a just profit, a just wage that will satisfy both interests. 
Analyse this idea according to the old economy and there is no 
basis for it; pure justice has here no place, and law allows the beat- 
ing down or forcing up of prices, wages, profits, as the balance of 
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power swings to one side or the other. Thus all our merchant’s life is 
an attempt to reconcile two opposing interests; to draw his parallel 
straight lines into a point. 

The contradiction here sometimes comes out very strongly. A 
merchant gets private information that a company with which 
he is connected is on the eve of bursting up. He is rushing to 
his broker to put his shares on the exchange before three o'clock, 
when he meets a friend unknowing of the circumstances, who 
asks him as a favour to sell him the shares. He will not do s0, 
‘because he is his friend,” but he has no scruple about putting the 
shares on the market to be sold for him. So some widow woman 
buys them from the broker, and the next day finds herself a beggar. 
That is to say, our merchant will not do the harm he sees, but he 
will not see the harm he does! 

When the shadows of age begin to put things in clearer outline, 
our merchant, looking back over his career, will see the two lines 
sometimes converging, sometimes diverging. But he will always 
see, I think, that they have converged by means of a compromise, 
not on account of any conscious and rational principle, for in pure 
competitive business there is no principle but force, whether it be 
living force of brain or dead force of money. 

But there is another thing he will see with perfect distinctness ; 
that is, that in this business he has spent his life—not portions of 
his life, but the whole of it. He has given-up thought of everything 
else from early morning till dinner-time. All his hours after that have 
been merely a relaxation of muscles and brain with a view to the 
real life of the next day. Wherever a man spends eight hours of 
his existence—especially when these hours embrace the forenoon— 
there a man’s life is spent. All his reading of an evening; his 
“little music in the drawing-room ;”’ his dinners, concerts, plays, 
and so on, are merely the fringes on the garment of life which is 
his business. 

This is as it should be. Man should devote the whole of his life 
to work ; should only look on his after hours as preparation for the 
life of the next day. But that “should” involves that the work of 
the day is something more than making an income. The working 
life is good, not because it is a life of toil, but because, and in the 
measure that, it is a life of congenial work ; work in which a man 
may realise his powers of body and mind to the utmost extent. And 
to realise the social ideal of the new economy this work must not be 
selfish—even regarding a man’s family and his friends as part of 
the self; it must be under the conscious domination of the idea that 
it is work faithfully done in the service of a community which lives 
by mutual services. 

It may be granted that the work by which men live might be 
subordinated to the old purely economic idea if there were another 
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life outside it; if the “day of labour” were reduced to an hour or 
two. But this is neither desirable nor possible, and we have a right 
to ask of the coming generations of rich England that, in the day’s 
work, every willing worker shall find an honest and dignified exist- 
ence, where work is not a dwarfing but a developing of the spirit of 
aman. It is the prostitution of life to toil, in the lower and harder 
kinds of factory industry, where ten hours of mechanical work take 
all the energy and spring out of women-workers, that makes some 
of us lose our heads and spoil aur case by overstatement. 

In fact, the great word of the new economy is not Wealth, but 
Labour. And labour is not that which can be bought or sold, 
either for 114d. a day, or for £10,000 a year. It is man’s life. 

This, of course, is a return to the old Platonic idea, that the 
kingdom of man is not divided, so that in one part of his life a man 
is guided by the instinct of plunder, in another by the instinct of 
affection. The Platonic philosophy, always looking on man as a 
spirit, looked on the real work of life as education—a drawing out 
of the divine powers that are in him. These powers only awake 
under exercise, and come to their consummation only in congenial 
work. But this work must be consciously dominated by a social 
purpose ; that purpose being the rise of a// men to similar chances 
of true life in labour. 

This Platonic conception of the new economy was perhaps not 
possible till this century. The Greeks attained it, but only at the 
sacrifice of the majority, the slaves. All these centuries since then 
men have lived an agricultural life for the most part; and when 
man lives simply from the earth, the earth is bountiful enough to 
yield him enough for a simple healthy life. But in the end of last 
century a new possibility opened out before the human race. The 
introduction of machinery, and the application of steam, presented 
to man the dazzling dream of infinite wealth, and from that time to 
this we cannot wonder that the world has been dreaming out the 
dream. And again it was only of much later years that men could 
pursue wealth in quiet. The first twelve years of this century, 
for instance, were years when England was fighting for life; when 
Malthus was set at defiance ; and from the highest political position 
in the kingdom the view was given forth, that increase of men as 
food for powder was the legitimate object of ambition of the British 
mother. And now, one hundred years after the French Revolution 
introduced the blessed era of liberty, we have wealth in plenty; we 
begin to draw our breath, and to look round at where the chase 
has brought us. It has brought us to this, that rich people who have 
consciences are saying everywhere, ‘‘ Will anybody tell us how to 
employ this wealth of ours so as to make people happy?” That, I 
say, is a new condition in the history of the world. 

What we are now called on to do is to write the Political Economy 
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of a rich nation, whose wealth has all run to one end, and where the 
masses of the people are, if not so poor as they were, still very far 
from what we might have expected. One thing the old economy 
could not take into its view; that, in Great Britain, thousands of 
people are now starting life, whose first idea is, not how to get more 
wealth, but how to make the best use of what they have inherited. 
For such men the highest vocation is open to which the urgent 
ery of the people can call them, that of employing labour in the 
interests of the labourer. It is one.of the most difficult but most 
necessary tasks of the new economist to disassociate great services 
from great money payments, and to show that the best work is 
always done for love. 

The New Economy, lastly, will stand in a different relation to the 
sciences naturally related to it. We dare not any longer present 
that gulf in practical life between morality and economics; one 
science laying down the principles of pure morality, another science 
laying down the principles of pure competitive business ; and both 
leaving men to reconcile as they best can lines that often strongly 
diverge. The economist must know his philosophy; he must also 
know the laws of the old economy. But it is at his peril as a 
teacher if he do not show that, where morality cannot be applied and 
followed in business, there is something wrong either with the 
morality or with the business. In future, then, Economics may be 
expected to find itself in definite relationship to the larger science of 
Social Philosophy. From this social philosophy, when it comes, we 
shall learn what is the best life for man; what are the common aims 
towards which every man can strive without colliding with other 
men. In it individual liberty will not be looked upon as an arbi- 
trary liberty of the subject seeking to realise himself in any way he 
may choose. Freedom will be its chief conception, but freedom will 
be the liberty that subordinates itself; the liberty of a man who sees 
what is the best for him and for all men, and subordinates himself 
to the realisation of a common life whose interests do not conflict 
but co-operate. 

Under such a science the economic idea will become definitely 
moral. Wealth will take its true place as the instrument of life, 
and the world will be seen as an environment brought into subjec- 
tion to thought in order to realise thought more perfectly. The 
practical end of our study will be to show how most wealth may be 
produced at the least expense of human life and well-being ;—not at 
the least expense of labour, but by forms of labour wherein a mat 
shall find a worthy and congenial life; and how distribution of 
wealth can be effected, not by competition, or scramble, or survival 
of the fittest, but by the generous emulation of moral men with a 
definite social ideal of life before them. Witiiam Smart. 
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